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JESUS. 


KIRSOPP LAKE, 
Professor of Church History in Harvard University. 


THE two theological questions which most trouble the 
Churches are the Doctrine of God! and the Problem of Jesus. 
Of these, the Problem of Jesus is far simpler than that of the 
doctrine of God, though—partly because it can be stated 
more easily—it has raised far more controversy, and is oftener 
regarded as the touchstone of orthodoxy. 

The position is this. The view of the Catholic Church, 
which is also that of orthodox Protestants, rests on two 
propositions. ; 

1. God has a “Son” or ‘ Logos” or ‘‘ Word,” who is 
a definite person, distinct from the Father, but not another 
God. 

2. This Son became human in Jesus. 

The evidence for both these propositions is the clear 
statement of the Gospel of John. But they are not supported 
by the Synoptic Gospels. Dean Inge’s essay, Defensio Fidei, 
is the ablest recent attempt to face this question. He begins 
by saying that the Synoptic Gospels have an ‘* Apotheosis 
Christology,”’ not a doctrine of an Incarnation: that is to say, 
represent Jesus as a man who became divine, not as God who 
became human. He might have added that neither is the 
‘** Incarnation ” Christology supported by Jesus himself, 
who never claimed to be divine at all. And that the problem 
is whether we are to accept the view of Jesus announced by 
himself, or that of the Synoptic Gospels, or that of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

1 See the Article by Dr Richard Roberts which follows this in the 
present issue. There has been no prearranged collaboration between the 


writers. Both Articles should be read in connection with Dr Rufus Jones’ 
account of George Fox in the third Article, which has also been written 


independently.—Eb1rTor. 
Vor. XXILI.—No. 1. 5 
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Speaking loosely, the Dean is right; but the matter is 
more complex, as he would doubtless have explained had he 
been writing in greater detail on the subject ; for it may be 
argued that Mark knows nothing even of an apotheosis, and 
only shows that Jesus was believed to have become a “‘ Son 
of God,” possibly at the Baptism, and that the disciples 
(and perhaps Jesus himself) believed that he was the “‘ Son 
of Man ” (which only means ‘“* Man ”’), who would come from 
heaven at the last day to judge the living and the dead. 
This is ‘‘ Adoptionism,” but it 1s not necessarily apotheosis, 
for it is historically unsound to identify with God a “* Son of 
God ” (which may mean in Jewish language an angel, or a 
king, or a righteous man), and whatever the “ Son of Man ” 
means, it certainly is not God, and cannot ever have meant 
this to Jewish ears. 

In Luke, and probably also in Matthew, the matter is a 
little different. Son of God is in Luke definitely explained 
as meaning conceived of the Holy Spirit, and born of the 
Virgin Mary. ‘* The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God,” says Luke i. 35. Even this is not necessarily 
‘* apotheosis ” to Jewish ears, though it would imply it to 
Greek ones. 

Thus the question with regard to the Synoptic Gospels 
and Acts is really dependent on whether we consider that the 
writers were Jews or Gentiles. If they were Jews, there is no 
‘* apotheosis ” probable: if they were Greeks, Luke almost 
certainly, and possibly even Mark, meant that Jesus became 
divine, either at his birth, or his baptism, or his resurrection. 
But undoubtedly these books are “* Adoptionist,”’ and show 
no trace of a “‘ Logos Christology.” 

In any case, therefore, the Dean is right in his statement 
that the Synoptic Gospels do not teach the Incarnation. 
This doctrine depends on John. It might conceivably have 
been deduced from the Pauline epistles, though I doubt it, 
and I am not convinced that John is merely the logical 
outgrowth of the Pauline epistles. I rather think that Paul 
and John represent two parallel currents in early Christian 
thought. But this is a minor point, and undoubtedly John 
teaches quite plainly that Jesus is the incarnate Logos. 

To past generations it was natural to accept this evidence 
as satisfactory because none doubted that the Fourth Gospel 
was written by John, the son of Zebedee, and represented the 
actual teaching of Jesus. But the situation was quite 
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JESUS 7 
changed when even such moderate and cautious critics as 
Dr Sanday began to admit that the Fourth Gospel does not 
represent historical fact, and had better be left out in any 
attempt to reconstruct the Jesus of history, for there is no 
evidence at all in the other Gospels for any such contention 
as that Jesus is the Logos. 

Thus there emerge from the Gospels at least two separate 
conceptions : that held by the writer of the Gospel of John, 
and that found in the Synoptic Gospels. The opinion of 
scholars such as Dr Sanday is that the Synoptic Gospels are 
much nearer the actual life of Jesus than is the Gospel of 
John. Scholars have long known this, but Institutionalists 
have concealed it from the general public by using the 
ambiguities of language so as to state the results, while 
evading the implications of critical study. 

In plain language, however, this study shows that the 
central doctrine of the Catholic theology was unknown to 
Jesus and to those disciples of Jesus who first recorded his life. 
Even Bishop Gore, though he attaches a higher value to the 
Fourth Gospel than most students of the New Testament, 
concedes that Jesus did not teach that he was God incarnate. 
“* We can conceive nothing further from the method of Jesus 
than that he should have startled and shocked their con- 
sciences by proclaiming Himself as God.” Thus it is ad- 
mitted that Jesus did not say that he was the Logos, or was 
God. The Bishop continues: ‘‘He had done something 
which in the long run would make any other estimate of him 
impossible.” This is far more doubtful. Did the disciples 
who had known Jesus ever make that estimate? Jesus 
confessedly did not say that he was the Logos. The Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke say nothing about it. They 
hold at the most—teste Dean Inge '—a doctrine of an apo- 
theosis, which is incompatible with a Logos Christology. 
That Jesus was the Logos was discovered by the writer of 
the Gospel of John, so that once more we come down to the 
critical question of the Fourth Gospel; for if that be not 
the work of John, the son of Zebedee, there is no evidence 
that any of the disciples who knew Jesus ever did make this 
estimate of him. It was those who had not known him, 
and had not heard his teaching who adopted this belief. 

Dean Inge takes much the same position as Bishop Gore. 
He does not think that Jesus taught that he was the Logos ; 
I do not suppose that he thinks that Jesus was himself 


1 IT am not sure that Bishop Gore would accept this statement. If not, 
some of the following remarks obviously do not apply to him. \ 
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acquainted even with the doctrine concerning it. Never- 
theless he states in Confessio Fidei (p. 46) that ‘‘ The Incar- 
nation and the Cross are the centra) doctrines of Christianity.” 
That is to say, he thinks that the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity can be something which was not included in the 
teaching of Jesus. That it was not included is now obviously 
regarded as true by the great majority of those who have 
studied the New Testament for years and are teaching it in 
the great universities of Europe and America. 

I greatly doubt whether the youth of the next generation 
will be willing to accept the proposition that ‘ the central 
doctrine of Christianity ” is, and always must be, something 
which Jesus did not teach himself. What opinion about Jesus 
is likely tobe right ? Hisown? Or that of his first disciples ? 
Or that of a generation which only knew him at second-hand ? 

The Dean seems indeed conscious that his position is not 
altogether secure. On p. 51 of Outspoken Essays (second 
series) he says : 


‘*T am well aware that there is a school of advanced 
critics who will accuse me of doing here exactly what I 
depreciate. I have made the weight of my theological 
position rest on a certain conviction about the historical 
Jesus—namely, that He was the Incarnate Word or 
Logos of God, a perfect revelation of the mind and 
character of God the Father. This belief, they say, is so 
improbable that it ought not to be held without over- 
whelming proofs, which are not forthcoming. They 
have drawn their own picture of Jesus of Nazareth, on 
the assumption that He was merely a religious leader in 
Palestine at the time of Tiberius; and they have asked 
themselves what kind of persons actually exercised this 
kind of influence at this time. Being for the most part 
actuated by a dislike of Liberal Protestantism, which 
they regard as the religion of the hated Germans, they 
have taken a positive pleasure in stripping the figure of 
Jesus of all the attributes with which the devotion of 
centuries has invested it, and have left us with a mild 
specimen of the Mahdi type, an apocalyptic dreamer 
whose message consisted essentially of predictions about 
the approaching catastrophic ‘end of the age,’ predic- 
tions which, of course, came to nothing. I have dealt 
at length with the position of this school of theology in 
my former volume of essays. Its protagonist, Alfred 
Loisy, has shown himself not only a brilliant contro- 
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JESUS 9 


versialist, but a very acute critic; though his last 
commentary, on the Acts of the Apostles, is disfigured 
by an extravagant scepticism which refuses to accept 
any statement as true when a possible motive for lying 
may be conjectured. This brilliant Frenchman has now 
completely severed his connection with the Catholic 
Church ; but some of his disciples still claim their right 
to remain ministers of the gospel, and two of them, 
Anglo-Americans and priests of the Episcopal Church, 
have recently written a history of the Christian origins 
from this point of view. Like Loisy himself, they speak 
with scorn of Liberal theology, and wish, apparently, to 
commend Christianity as a mystery religion of the same 
type as the Hellenistic cults which were its rivals, and 
with which the Catholic Church of the third and fourth 
centuries refused to make any terms whatever. 

“Tf the historical evidence favoured this view, I hope 
I should not reject it from mere prejudice. But the 
whole theory seems to me quite perverse. The Jesus 
whom they draw is a psychological monster, a person 
who could never have existed, still less have founded a 
great religion. The teaching of St Paul is also dis- 
torted beyond recognition by these writers. There is 
not a trace in his epistles of the superstitious and un- 
ethical sacramentalism which they try to find there. St 
Paul’s personal religion was a Christ-mysticism based on 
individual experience, and working from within outwards, 
as genuine Christianity always does, to inspire his 
devotion to the Church as the body of Christ, and his 
reverence for the two great sacraments in which the 
Church realises its corporate unity with its Lord. To 
suppose that St Paul, a Jew and a Pharisee, worshipped 
Christ ‘ the Lord ’ as the Alexandrians worshipped ‘ our 
Lord Sarapis ’ is really absurd. Fortunately, we know 
more about St Paul than about any other great man of 
antiquity except Cicero, and he had left no room to 
doubt what he meant by ‘ serving the Lord Christ !’ ” 


It will be observed that in this passage the Dean contents 
himself with making statements about books which he does 
not quote, ascribing to them motives which would be dis- 
creditable to any scholar, and condemning them—without 
argument—as perverse and absurd. I do not think that I 
am wrong in recognising Dr Foakes Jackson and myself as 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Americans”’ to whom he refers, though I 
Vo. X XIII.—No. 1 1* 
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certainly am not a disciple of Loisy, as that scholar would not 
be slow to state. Nevertheless I rather welcome this some- 
what abusive passage, as an unconscious recognition by Dean 
Inge that he has a weak case, otherwise he would scarcely 
have succumbed to the temptation to desert his usual 
philosophic calm and substitute adjective for argument. I 
should like to know when I ever said that Jesus was “ a mild 
specimen of the Mahdi type,’ or showed signs of being 
influenced in my thinking by hatred of Germany. What I 
did say (on p. 287 of Beginnings of Christianity, I., vol. i.) is 
that Jesus in his public teaching claimed to be a prophet, 
inspired by the spirit of God, which is exactly what Dean 
Inge also believes, and the only difference between us is that 
I believe—and the Dean does not—that Jesus expected the 
speedy End of the Age and the Life of the World to Come. 
This matter is certainly open to discussion ; but, after all, 
the Gospels as they stand are on my side, not on his. And 
though I have thought,. and still think, that there is more 
sacramentalism in the Pauline epistles than some Protestants 
admit, I have never described it as or thought of it as 
‘“‘ unethical or superstitious.”” The Dean’s statements are a 
caricature of what I have said. I regret them partly because 
it is unpleasant, and partly because there is so much which is 
difficult and obscure in the history of early Christianity that 
we shall never make progress unless we endeavour to represent 
opposite conclusions with fairness rather than acrimony. 
But I admit that none of us are perfect in this respect. 

The true alternative to the view of Bishop Gore,! that 
the identification of Jesus with the Logos was an inference 
made directly from his teaching and personality, is to recognise 
that the doctrine of the Logos was current in Greek circles, 
just as the doctrine of a Messiah was current in Jewish ones, 
and was due to the influence of Greek philosophy. That is 
no proof that Jesus was not the Logos, but it negatives the 
statement that Jesus’ teaching rendered this view of him 
inevitable. The substance of the doctrine came from Plato 
and his successors, not from Jesus, and none of his hearers 
thought of it. It was only used by those influenced by Greek 
thought. To accept this, as Dean Inge appears to do, and 
yet say that it must always be the central point of Christianity, 
is a compromise which can play little part in the religion or 
the theology of the future. It is an attempt to secure a 
position of which the foundations have been abandoned. 


1 T note with pleasure that Bishop Gore thinks that I am right on this 
point ; see The Holy Spirit in the Church, p. 127. 
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For the foundations of the Catholic theology have really 
been abandoned by Dean Inge and his followers. He has 
abandoned the doctrine of an infallible Revelation in the 
Bible ; he has abandoned the historical accuracy of the 
Gospel of John; he has abandoned the Christology of the 
Synoptic Gospels; but he has tried to compensate the 
weakness of this position by the doctrine that the Incarnation 
of the Logos implies the ‘ transvaluation of values.” This 
means, I suppose, that through Christianity we learn to find 
the highest values in unexpected places, and especially to 
recognise its contribution to the problem of suffering. 


“‘ The Divine Life,” says Dean Inge,! “‘ under human 
conditions, was the life that ended on the Cross. And 
it is worth while to remind ourselves that what is best 
for us is best also for others. The Church at present 
suffers as much from the vicarious hedonism of its social 
ethics as from the self-indulgence and greed of some 
among its unworthy adherents. ... The controversy 
about the Divinity of Christ has, in fact, been habitually 
conducted on wrong lines. We assume that we know 
what the attributes of God are, and we collect them 
from any sources rather than from the revelation of God 
in Christ. We maintain that, in spite of His voluntary 
humiliation, Christ possessed all the attributes of the 
unlimited Sultan of the universe before whom other 
creeds are willing to do homage. But surely Christ 
came to earth to reveal to us, not that He was like God, 
but that God was like Himself. The question which we 
ought to ask is: ‘ Since Christ is God, what may we infer 
about the nature of God ?’ Iam not assuming that such 
sayings as ‘I and my Father are one’ are certainly 
historical. It is enough that He spoke and acted as one 
fully possessed by the Spirit of God the Father.” 


This is in part true and beautiful, and, speaking generally, 
I think that the gradual “‘ transvaluation of values”? marks 
every stage of progress in religion. Certainly it marked 
Christianity ; but it also marked Judaism. Did not the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah have something to do with it ? 
Moreover, is this transvaluation of values the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as known to history? Is it not using the old 
word in a new sense ? When did Jesus ever say that he had 
come to reveal that God was like himself? His message 
was not that he was like God (which would scarcely have 
1 Outspoken Essays, I1., p. 48 f. 
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satisfied even an Homoiousian), but that men should try 
to live in accordance with what they already knew of God. 
If it is enough that he spoke and acted as one inspired by the 
Spirit of God, why is this not enough to establish the Divinity 
of other prophets ? They certainly did so speak and act. 

In all this Dean Inge seems to have abandoned the 
historic doctrines of Christianity, and to have put up new ones 
in their place, some of which are beautiful, some of which are 
true, some of which are doubtful, but none of which ought to 
bear the ancient name of the “‘ doctrine of the Incarnation.” 

Similarly, in circles less learned than that represented 
by Dean Inge that traditional doctrine has been forgotten 
rather than abandoned by ninety-nine out of a hundred 
professing Christians, even among the clergy, who have 
long ceased to understand what it means. The clergy 
know the phrase Logos. They have “heard a rumour 
thereof with their ears” (as Job said of Destruction and 
Death), but most of them do not understand it, and know 
that they could not give a reasonable explanation of its 
history or meaning. The laity have for the most part never 
even heard the phrase. The ‘ Incarnation’ to some of 
them means the Virgin Birth, to others the Divinity of Jesus. 
These are two propositions which they can grasp. But the 
Logos-doctrine belongs to a far-distant period of philosophy, 
and it is impossible to feel much warmth either in accepting 
or rejecting what is not understood. It will be possible, 
perhaps, for some time longer for scholars like Dean Inge 
to think that this is the foundation of Christianity, but the 
day may come when men will admit that they do not believe 
what they cannot understand, and will yet claim to be 
Christians. 

I can see only two real alternatives. It is possible that 
a Fundamentalist position as to the Bible will conquer. It 
will claim—what our ancestors all believed—that the Bible 
is a revelation from God, or, in the language of the 20th 
Article, ‘‘ is God’s Word written.”’ In this case it is a direct 
and infallible source of knowledge, co-ordinate with reason, 
not subject to its criticism. What the Bible states is true, 
because the Bible says so; therefore if the Bible says that 
Jesus was the Incarnate Logos the matter is settled. Nor is 
there any doubt that the Bible does say so. Argument 
would therefore be at an end. If this happens the Chris- 
tianity of to-morrow will be Fundamentalist ; it does not 
follow that it will be the religion of to-morrow. 

The other alternative is that the Church of to-morrow 
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will frankly accept the ‘“‘ Experimentalist ” position. If so 
it will not require, as a condition of membership, that we 
should accept any opinion about Jesus, even his own. It 
is incredible that any will insist on, though some may retain, 
an opinion about Jesus which was certainly not preached 
and probably not held by Jesus himself. But it will cer- 
tainly study what Jesus thought of himself, and if that appear 
doubtful, will regard with interest the possibilities which 
critical judgment of the documents may suggest. 

What are these possibilities likely to be ? 

The views about Jesus which, on the authority of the 
Gospels and Acts, may fairly be said to have been held about 
him by his contemporaries (using the word in a wide sense) 
are these : 

(1) He was a prophet. 

(2) He was the Davidic Messiah. 

(8) He was the Son of Man who would come at the end 
of the world to judge the living and the dead. 

(4) He was the Lord of a Sacramental cult which con- 
ferred Regeneration and Life through its Sacraments. 

(5) He was the Incarnate Logos. 

Of these possibilities the first three views are Jewish, 
but the fourth and fifth are Gentile. The first view was 
certainly held by Jesus himself, and the fourth and fifth 
were not.! He may have held either the second—though 
the evidence seems to me against this view—or the third, 
and though I incline against this view there is much to be 
said for it.. But either the second or the third, or both 
together, may be covered by the word “ Messiah.” 

Whether therefore he claimed to be the Messiah in either 
of these senses, or was merely so acclaimed by his disciples, 
is likely to be disputable, and still more will it be a matter 
of controversy exactly what Messiah actually meant at 
precisely that time. But I doubt very much whether any- 
one will think that such questions are important, except 
for the special student. No one will believe in a “‘ Messiah ” 
in any sense in which the word is valuable, though of course 
mediatising theologians may continue for a time to explain 
that Messiah means an inspired leader, or whatever equivoca- 
tion they prefer; but the facts are against them, and their 
case has only to be stated clearly to crumble wholly away. 

The word is actually a title which the Jews gave to various 
highly placed persons in order to indicate that they had 
‘divine right,” and that this right had been conferred by 


1 That is, there is no evidence to show that they were. 
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anointing. It is an adjective which could be applied to any 
person who had this prerogative, or who was thought to 
possess it. If Hebrew had been talked in the seventeenth 
century Charles I. might have been called ‘“* Messiah,” for 
he claimed divine right. It was applied—at least sometimes 
—to Jewish kings, to Cyrus the king of Persia, to the Jewish 
high priest, in later times especially to an expected king 
who would restore the fortunes of Israel, and in a certain 
limited apocalyptic literature, which affected Christianity 
more than it did Judaism, to a man—(or son of man, for the 
phrases are identical in Aramaic !)—who would be sent from 
Heaven to judge the quick and the dead. 

All these figures to which the title of ‘ anointed ”’ was 
applied were taken over at various times by Christians and 
applied to Jesus. To them was also added another to which 
the Jews never attributed the title of Messiah,—the ‘“ suffer- 
ing servant” of the Psalms and of Isaiah. Discussion of 
this subject too often strays into acrimonious argument as 
to the details. To avoid this possibility let me content 
myself by laying down two statements which no historian 
will deny: (1) that in every case the reference is to a man, 
not to a God, and therefore indicates that those who had 
heard Jesus, and produced the synoptic tradition, did not 
regard him as God incarnate; (2) all of them, with the 
possible exception of the “ suffering servant,” belong to the 
cycle of Jewish eschatological belief, which is as mythical 
as the gods of Olympus ; though like them it has been, and 
can be, used as a medium for expressing high and ennobling 
truths. 

Therefore I think that the religious minds of the future 
will probably pay the same kind of disinterested attention 
to this ‘‘ Messianic ” question as they will to the details of 
Homeric theology. Specialists will continue to discuss it, 
sometimes even with warmth, but they will not think that 
their own religion is affected by it, or that the value of the 
teaching of Jesus or of the Evangelists depends on this 
question, any more than the beauty of Homer is diminished 
for us because we do not believe in Zeus. 

Similarly, just as Jewish Messianic doctrine, whether 
applied to Jesus or not, belongs to the field of Semitic eschato- 
logical mythology, so the doctrine of Sacraments giving Re- 
generation and Life belongs to the Greco-Oriental cults. 
Sacraments have, I believe, their own great value in religion. 


1 Son of man, as distinct from man, is merely a clumsy Greek transla- 
tion, which no “‘ Greek-thinking ” Jew such as Paul ever used. 
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JESUS 15 
Myths based on sacraments, or sacraments based on myths, 
have been the door which has opened the way to Reality. That 
is true: but they are not the truth of history ; and the his- 
torical doctrines concerning them are baseless. History seems 
clearly to show that the sacramental cults of the beginning 
of the Christian era were all similar in their general religious 
and theological character, and Christianity from this point 
of view was one of these. That does not mean that it or they 
were for that generation necessarily ‘‘ unethical ”’ or “‘ super- 
stitious.”” It also shows that each sacramental religion had 
a ““myth” or story of its own, and none of these myths 
seems to be really historical. Far the nearest approach to 
history is the Christian myth, which, as found in the Mass, 
tells of the Incarnation and Passion of a divine Son of God, 
who instituted the Mass in order that his followers might share 
in the glory which was his. Behind this there is history in the 
sense that the founder of Christianity lived anddied. But not 
in the sense that he did so in the manner implied by the Mass. 

The second of the two Gentile interpretations—that Jesus 
is the Incarnate Logos—was the last to be suggested, though it 
ultimately conquered and absorbed all the other views. It 
has been discussed already. But it is well to point out that 
the essential objection to making it central -in the Christology 
of the future, as it has been in that of the past, is exactly the 
same as the objection to the view that Jesus was the Messiah. 
It belongs to a general form of thought which is alien to that 
of the world to-day. It is, indeed, not so alien as a belief 
in a Messiah, or in Jewish eschatology ; so that those who are 
highly educated in Greek philosophy can still assimilate it. 
But it is not really part of our world, and for most of those 
who think that they accept it, it is merely a diluted form of 
ditheistic 1 mythology. 

The statement that Jesus was a prophet is on a different 
level. Two questions must be considered, but kept separate. 

In the first place, what are the phenomena which make 
a man into a prophet? The explanation—admittedly im- 
perfect—which appeals most to me is that a prophet is a man 
who at times feels that he is saying and doing things suggested 
by a power outside himself, so that he seems to be listening 


1 I say ditheistic rather than tritheistic because I have noticed that 
among the theologically half-educated there is often some real belief in a 
Logos or in a Holy Spirit, but rarely in both. One or the other of the 
divine Hypostases is, as it were, left out in this rather disorganised form of 
thought. To avoid all possible misunderstanding, let me add that of 
course I do not mean that these last remarks apply to Dean Inge. 
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to his own voice, and watching his own actions as though they 
were another person’s. That is the fundamental fact of 
prophecy, looked at, as the Experimentalist must always 
look at it, from the end of experience and not of origin. 

Secondly, whence comes this gift of prophecy ? What 
is its value? Personally, I am content to say that I do not 
clearly know whence it comes. It seems to the prophet to 
come from without. Perhaps it does: but the psychologist 
is well aware that many processes which are really internal 
to the mind or to the ‘“‘ psyche” seem to be external. The 
ancients all regarded it as a gift of God: with their view of 
the universe they could do no other. Nor is it probable that 
the Experimentalist will lightly reject the explanation. If 
there be, as was said above, a source of life on which men can 
draw for strength, comfort, and forgiveness, it may well be 
that prophecy is a stream issuing from this source. But the 
Experimentalist, if he really grasp the implications of his 
position, will emphasise the fact of prophecy rather than any 
theory of its origin. Even if it should appear on further 
investigation that it comes from.-within, not from without, 
the fact of prophecy will remain unchanged. 

Nor will its value, for good or evil, be altered. 
‘* Prophets ”’ have been the main source in human history of 
great advance and of great disaster. The Israelites and 
the early Christians understood this partially when they 
distinguished between true and false prophets, for they did 
not mean that the “ false’ prophet was not a prophet and 
only pretended to be one. They meant that he was inspired 
from the wrong source. 

The fact recognised by this distinction is real, though 
the explanation is unsatisfactory. It led to the disregard of 
prophecy and to the erroneous belief that there are “ no 
prophets more.” For its natural result was the remarkable 
verdict of Deuteronomy that if what a prophet says prove to 
be true he is a true prophet, while if it prove to be untrue 
he is not a true prophet. The application of this rule simply 
means that you cannot tell who is a prophet until it is too 
late for his hearers to benefit by his teaching. Moreover, 
judged by this standard, after a sufficient lapse of time no 


1 Deut. xviii. 15-22. Verse 22 reads as follows: ‘“‘ When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath 
spoken it presumptuously : thou shalt not be afraid of him.” The beauty 
of the language goes far to conceal the fact that this is merely the platitude 
baldly stated above. 
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prophet would be seen to be a true prophet, for none are 
without error—a fact recognised, though scarcely expressed, 
by the phrase, so popular in Oxford thirty years ago, that 
the horizon of a prophet is that of his own time. 

I do not think that the Experimentalist is likely to accept 
any clear-cut distinction between true and false prophets. 
All of us are a mixture of true and false. The difference 
between the ordinary man and the prophet is not that 
between truth and error, but between energy and inaction. 
The prophet has always been the fiery spirit who has seen the 
evil in this world, and enjoyed a glorious vision of an ideal 
life where goodness, truth, and beauty are unveiled. Some- 
times he has been a wise man as well as a prophet, and those 
who have followed him have made the world as it is resemble 
a little more closely the vision which he saw. Sometimes he 
has been foolish, and in that case the truth of his vision has 
not prevented disaster from following his foolishness. The 
guide to correctness in action is reason, not prophecy ; but 
reason by itself seems to have little or no creative energy as 
compared with prophecy. It is a critical, not a constructive, 
faculty. Hence it is that a society which has no prophets 
perishes from inanition, while, if it has nothing else, it dies 
of convulsions. The condition of health ‘is when prophets 
supply the energy and the vision, while men of reason direct 
and control it. The condition is one of a very unstable 
equilibrium ; but that is always true of life. The only 
stable equilibrium is death. 

The Experimentalist will certainly rank Jesus among 
the great prophets of all history. He will not think that 
teaching is true because it is that of Jesus, but he will reverence 
him because his teaching was in the main true and stands 
the test of experiment. 

In the main true: I doubt whether the religion of to- 
morrow will be content to say altogether true, and then 
deceive itself into believing its own formula by leaving out 
or explaining away all which it does not wish to accept. 

The Liberal Christianity of to-day has not always learnt 
to do this. It does not wish—and quite rightly—to accept 
the eschatological teaching of Jesus. Dean Inge rejects it, 
and pours out much scorn on those who believe the Gospels 
that relate it. But the text of the Gospels are against him, 
and the Fundamentalists are not likely to allow anyone to 
forget it. Either the Gospels are wrong, or Jesus held 
eschatological opinions which have been partly falsified by 
history, and have no part or lot in modern thought. 
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Nor is it only eschatological teaching that is in question. 
“* Resist not evil,” ‘“‘ Love your enemies,” are precepts which 
cannot be obeyed literally, and are as difficult to explain 
away as any eschatology ; they prove especially difficult in 
time of war, and though many preachers entered into a wild 
competition with each other in England and America to show 
that they did not apply to Germans, and in Germany to prove 
they could not refer to the English, it is doubtful whether 
the Churches really benefited by this interpretation of their 
founder’s teaching. { 

In general I think that the Experimentalist, while 
reverencing the teaching of Jesus, will soon give up the 
theory that all modern problems of conduct can be solved 
by its simple application. In any sense in which such a 
theory would be valuable it is simply not true. 

It is, of course, true that Jesus taught principles of con- 
duct which cannot ever be annulled or become antiquated. 
It is certainly true that “‘ to love your neighbour as yourself, 
and to do unto all men what you would they should do unto 
you,” is a fundamental principle of conduct. No man and 
no nation can habitually neglect it without suffering. But 
to suggest that the complicated problems of modern society 
can be solved by that, and that alone, is like suggesting that 
the writings of Euclid will solve all modern engineering 
problems. 

Nor is it even true that none of the moral teaching of 
Jesus ought to be abandoned. I think he clearly taught 
that riches ought to be rejected and given to the poor. He 
not only said so quite definitely to the rich man who asked 
his advice, but he denied the possibility (apart from the 
special act of God) that rich men can enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I have not the smallest doubt but that Jesus said 
this and meant it. I do not believe that he meant it as 
exceptional teaching. Poverty was his rule of life, yet I do 
not think it is the right rule of life, or that it is practicable 
if civilisation is to continue. 

The religion of to-morrow, like its predecessors, will 
assuredly have much to say as to conduct; but it will have 
to work out its own problems in its own way, not by trying 
to find a short cut to their solution in the teaching of Jesus 
or of anyone else. For, as Schweitzer very truly said: 1 


** The historical Jesus of whom the criticism of the future, 
taking as its starting-point the problems which have 


1 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 896 f. 
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been recognised and admitted, will draw the portrait. . . 
will not be a Jesus Christ to whom the religion of the pre- 
sent can ascribe, according to its long-cherished custom, 
its own thoughts and ideas, as it did with the Jesus of 
its own making. Nor will He be a figure which can be 
made by a popular historical treatment so sympathetic 
and universally intelligible to the multitude. The 
historical Jesus will be to our time a stranger and an 
enigma. The study of the Life of Jesus has had a 
curious history. It set out in quest of the historical 
Jesus, believing that when it had found Him it could 
bring Him straight into our time as a Teacher and 
Saviour. It loosed the bands by which He had been 
riveted for centuries to the stony rocks of ecclesiastical 
doctrine, and rejoices to see life and movement coming 
into the figure once more, and the historical Jesus 
advancing, as it seemed, to meet it. But He does not 
stay ; He passes by our time and returns to His own.” 


The attempt to use the teaching of Jesus as a final solution of 
our problems neglects this fact, and is frequently made a 
cloak for preaching, which, if it did not appear to be based on 
teaching which all reverence, would be universally recognised 
as inane, ineffective, and uninstructed. When, however, the 
teaching of Jesus is allowed to belong to its own century, and 
is interpreted in that light, it gains in strength and pointed- 
ness and it becomes an inspiration and a guide, for the “ will” 
of Jesus becomes plain. His will was to deliver the message 
which he had to deliver at whatever cost to himself. That 
message was not one of peace to his nation or of continuance 
to his Church, but of the unchanging verities of the Kingdom 
of God. The Experimentalist of to-day rejects much which 
past generations have ascribed to Jesus, he does not even 
follow all that Jesus taught; but he at least knows what he 
does, he thinks that the path which he treads and the light 
which he sees would not be disowned by Jesus. Above all, 
he knows that though Jesus was crucified it was Caiaphas 
who failed, and that no institution can permanently survive 
the deadening influence of those who place it above the 
reasons which give it being. To do this is the way of self- 
deception “ et propter vitam vitae perdere causas.”’ 


KIRSOPP LAKE. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








THE DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


DR RICHARD ROBERTS, 
Pastor of the American Presbyterian Church, Montreal. 


I. 


Mr CHESTERTON in (surely) his best book, Orthodozy, tells of 
a conversation he once had with a publisher, who had said 
that a certain person would succeed because “ he believed in 
himself.”” Whereupon Mr Chesterton set himself to show 
that the man who believed in himself ended either in hell or 
in Hanwell; and all that the publisher could return to the 
argument. was, “‘ Well, if a man is not to believe in himself, 
what is he to believe in?” Wherein the publisher spoke 
the mind of his generation. Orthodoxy was published in 
1909, a somewhat solitary voice of faith in a wilderness of 
egoism. The years around the turn of the century were a 
time of peculiar spiritual desolation. They had two prophets, 
Nietzsche and Omar Khayyam; and they were the natural 
term of a period in which men, having nothing else to believe 
in, did very actively believe in themselves. Egoism is, to be 
sure, always with us; but at the end of the nineteenth 
century it had been raised to the dignity of a serious philo- 
sophy, even of a gospel. 

Probably no piece cf verse has been quoted so often or with 
so much approval in the last generation as W. E. Henley’s 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll ; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


It is hard not to suspect that Henley’s swagger was not the 

result of what the psycho-analysts call an inferiority-complex ; 

but the popularity of the lines undoubtedly reflected a 

dominant popular mood. Henley was making articulate what 

most men would like to feel, even though they could not be so 
20 
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very sure about it. Into this mood Nietzsche fitted exactly ; 
and he had a lively innings. Nietzsche had done no more 
than give a plausible dramatic form and a sort of theoretic 
justification to the oldest and toughest thing in the world, 
the lust of power. There is a Napoleon itching under the 
skin of every man; and Nietzsche became his prophet. In 
vain did Nietzsche’s disciples explain that his gospel was only 
for the elect ; every man who heard it took it to himself. It 
was essentially the gospel of Mr Chesterton’s publisher friend : 
Believe in yourself. 

Omar Khayyd4m had also a good innings; or was it 
FitzGerald? It is doubtful if Omar could have been so much 
the fashion as he was had FitzGerald not tricked him out so 
admirably. FitzGerald’s Omar was first published in 1869, 
and was republished five times in the next thirty years ;_ but 
between 1889 and 1899 it went through fifteen editions. The 
time was ripe, even rotten-ripe, for Omar. And Omar sums 
himself up in his best-known quatrain : 


‘** A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me, singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow!”’ 


*‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow we die” ; and 


there is nothing beyond. Nothing but ourselves and the 
moment ; therefore let us give ourselves a good time. 


‘*A moment’s halt, a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste, 
And lo! the phantom Caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from,—Oh, make haste! ”’ 


It Nietzsche’s was the egoism of power, Omar’s was the 
egoism of self-indulgence. In the period of which we are 
speaking, perhaps the most notable event was the tragedy 
of Oscar Wilde, which was no solitary accident but the 
terrible apocalypse of a prevailing disorder. 

This apotheosis of the Ego was undoubtedly the last term 
of a protracted dissolution of faith. Men perforce came to 
believe in themselves, because they had nothing else to 
believe in. The spiritual history of the nineteenth century 
is in the main—there are some spaces of light “‘ amid the 
encircling gloom ’’—the history of this decline and of the final 
insolvency of faith. Mr Chesterton spoke better than he 
knew when he spoke of hell and Hanwell as being the twin 
ends of unbelief and its corollary of egoism. The statistics 
of insanity and suicide during the last century and the earlier 
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years of the present reveal, wherever accurate records have 
been kept in Europe and America, an ominous increase of 
both, a situation so grave that it might justly raise the 
question whether the white race is not under sentence of 
death.! It is the story of Peer Gynt writ large. Peer Gynt 
set out to live his philosophy of egoism; and the lunatics 
in the Cairo madhouse hailed him their king and natural 
leader, and crowned him the Great Monarch of Himself. 


II. 


A good deal has been said of the materialism of the nine- 
teenth century ; and in the period since the Reformation it 
may be shown that European society has passed through the 
three stages of faith, scepticism, and materialism, which 
according to Newman is the natural course of a civilisation. 
But it may be questioned whether materialism can be the 
last stage of a society. Mankind cannot remain satisfied 
with ‘‘ objects of sense,’’ as Newman calls them—whether in 
the scientific investigation or in the private acquisition of 
them. And a point is reached when man turns in upon 
himself and at last enthrones himself. He becomes his own 
God; and egoism comes to be the law and the prophets. I 
venture to suggest that this is the genealogy of the decadent 
egoism which marked the close of the nineteenth century and 
from which we are as yet not showing many signs of recovery. 

The seeds of an egoism were indeed present in the 
Reformation. St Augustine, had he lived, might have 
solved for us the problem of reconciling the Pauline doctrines 
of Free Grace and of the Divine Commonwealth—which is 
the Christian form of the age-long problem of reconciling 
the individual and society. Perhaps the problem is not 


1 1. Mentally deranged persons in and out of the institutions enumerated 
at censuses in the United Kingdom increased from 3863 per million in 
1811 to 4293 per million in 1901 (Webb’s New Universal Dictionary of 
Statistics). 

2. Between 1909 and 1914 the number of lunatics in Great Britain 
and Ireland increased by nearly 25 per cent. 

8. Patients with mental diseases in institutions in the U.S.A. rose 
from 81 per 100,000 of the population in 1890 to 204°2 per 100,000 of the 
population in 1910. 

4. In the decade 1911-21 the population of the Province of Quebec 
increased by 18 per cent.; the number of insane persons increased by 
40 per cent. 

5. Summing up the figures for European countries, Webb’s Universal 
Dictionary of Statistics says: ‘‘ The above table discloses a continuous 
and universal increase in the number of suicides.” 
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soluble. With the Cluniac Reform the prevailing tendency 
was to strengthen society at the expense of the individual 
—a process which seems to have reached its height in the 
thirteenth century, when signs of a reaction began to appear. 
This reaction culminated in the Reformation which stressed 
the Doctrine of Grace, the free unmediated relation of the 
believer to God. This the Reformers insisted on both as a 
right and a duty; but it was chiefly as a right that the 
ordinary man regarded it; and this individualism has been 
at once the strength and the weakness of Protestantism. 
The affirmation in which it originated was natural and 
defensible ; but, standing by itself, it degenerated into 
egoism. Carlyle spoke of Methodism “ with its eye for ever 
turned on its own navel, asking itself with torturing anxiety 
of hope and fear: ‘Am I right? Am I wrong? Shall I 
be saved? Shall I not be damned?’ What is this at 
bottom but a new phasis of egoism stretched out into the 
Infinite; not always the heavenlier for its infinitude?”’ The 
title of Thomas Binney’s book defines the essential aspira- 
tion of mid-Victorian evangelicalism: How to Make the 
Best of Both Worlds. In our time this mounting egoism has 
reached 
“‘ That will be glory for me,” - 

and 


‘* When the roll is called up yonder 
I'll be there.” 


And the melody tells more plainly than the bare words can 
where the main emphasis is believed to lie. It is perhaps 
the topmost irony of religious history that a gospel which 
was intended to destroy egoism should have been con- 
scripted into its service. 

So that it would appear that religion was able to con- 
front the pagan egoism of the closing century with nothing 
but an egoism of its own. It had no object of faith where- 
with to challenge the prevailing unbelief. Its God had 
become contemptible. He was not the Alpha and Omega 
of life but a mere accessory to it; ancillary to the hopes 
and purposes of the individual. His place in life was that 
of the motor attachment that a cyclist sometimes fixes on 
his hind wheel in order to help him to climb hills. He was 
‘‘a ready help in trouble,” and nothing more. He was 
there to help us up hills or to pull our chestnuts out of the 
fire, a benevolent Being upon whom we could make emer- 
gency calls; for the rest, we could do pretty well without 
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Him. It was, of course, politic to keep up a nodding 
acquaintance with Him at the week-end so that He might 
be accessible when we really needed Him. But any sense 
of God as the inscrutable and transcendental end of life; 
any profound, creative, transfiguring conception of Him ; 
any feeling of startled wonder and reverence in the presence 
of His handiwork and the vast processes of His Providence, 
was far to seek. There was theological speculation enough, 
to be sure, but none that could be translated into a stagger- 
ing idiom that might have made Oscar Wilde sit up and 
think ; none that supplied form or colour to an image, or 
substance to a hope that might authenticate itself to poets 
of the twilight like Herbert Trench or John Davidson ; 
none that produced a gospel of hope and transfiguration 
for the man in the street. In the mid-century Henry 
Rogers wrote a book and called it The Eclipse of Faith; 
had he written it half a century later one wonders what he 
would have called it. 


III. 


It would be a stupid omission not to remember that there 
were some whom the tide of scepticism did not lead into 
egoism; but where it was not egoism it tended to be 
pessimism. 

“*'To-morrow, more’s the pity, 
Away we both must hie ; 
To air the ditty, 
And to earth I,—”’ 


that is Mr A. E. Housman’s last word even as virtually it 
was the first of his song. Mr Hardy has lately protested 
against the charge of pessimism which has been made 
against him; nevertheless, the poems that follow the protest 
suggest in a pervading undertone the terrible judgment 
with which he summed up Tess of the Durbervilles: ‘* And 
so the President of the Immortals had ended his sport 
with Tess.” James Thompson’s City of Dreadful Night and 
John Davidson’s Testaments came out of a similar if more 
fierce temper. Ernest Dowson, vainly seeking escape from 
a burden of life that he found unendurable, died at last a 
drunkard ; and four lines of his epitomise the pessimism of 
his day (he died in 1900) : 


**No man knoweth our desolation, 
Memory pales of the old delight, 
While the sad waters of separation 
Bear us on to the ultimate night.” 
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The Celtic strain in George Meredith kept him hoping 
against hope ; but he saw no end for life beyond the frontiers 
of sight and sense. In Swinburne, unbelief hardened into 
rebellion; and if William Morris, who called himself a 
pagan, had not found work to do for beauty and for socialism, 
his pen would have added much to the literature of blind 
revolt. To be sure, there were Browning and Tennyson 
still flying the flag; but Browning’s religious poetry is apt 
to turn into versified apologetic, and Tennyson sings rather 
tremulously of a faith that he had once had and had almost 
‘lost awhile.” Browning and Tennyson seem to represent 
the last stand of the past rather than the footfall of the 
future. The only robust voice of faith in the last half of 
the century was Francis Thompson ; and his voice was robust, 
because with all his vagaries he never seems to have wandered 
far from that Catholic mysticism which is still the Hinden- 
burg line of traditional faith. 

Nevertheless, there were also those who were of the class 
of Dr Jacks’ cobbler,! who “spent his breath in proving that 
God did not exist but spent his life in proving that He did.” 
Huxley and Tyndall were, for all their agnosticism, men of 
faith. They drifted neither to egoism nor to pessimism, 
but went on bravely living and working for truth and 
humanity. Plainly they had some belief that went beyond 
their scepticism ; a faith which overleaped their knowledge 
and their ignorance. There was some real transcendental 
** value ” to which they were loyal, and by which they lived, 
even though they were unable to give it a name. 

Which raises the question whether men who take life 
seriously ever cease to believe in God; or if they do cease 
to believe in God, whether they do not soon or late have 
to discover a working substitute for God. There have been 
interesting recent instances of this. Mr Santayana in his 
Scepticism and Animal Faith speaks of “‘ the realm of essence, 
an infinite continuism of discrete forms ’’—seemingly a natural 
conclusion from his doctrine of essences. The “infinite 
continuum ”’ is, to be sure, a somewhat tenuous affair; but 
the idea, in so far as we can conceive it, is a necessary in- 
gredient of a sufficient conception of God. Then Mr Julian 
Huxley, in his recent Essays of a Biologist, gives us the 
data of a modern and rational idea of God. That Mr 
Huxley’s coming God is not a personal God is not for the 
moment material; it is enough for us to note that biology, 
to the contemplation of a competent biologist, points to the 
1 In Mad Shepherds. 
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idea of God, which is to be regarded as “an inevitable pro- 
duct of biological evolution.” Mr Havelock Ellis in his 
book, The Dance of Life, relates a personal experience which 
looks very much like a conversion; and this experience he 
describes as his self coming into harmony with the Not-self 
or the whole. In order to state an experience of a radical 
kind in his life, he must have recourse to an idea analogous 
to that of God, a mysterious something which embraces 
everything. It would appear that it is not possible to carry 
on the business of speculative thought, or to reflect upon the 
findings of science, or to live seriously without soon or late 
finding oneself faced with the necessity of postulating some 
universal comprehensive existence which is not ourselves. 
We may call it # and decline to attach a value to it. But 
apparently we cannot go very far without assuming it and 
attaching some sort of value to it as well. 

The truth seems to be that when men profess to cease 
believing in God, what they have really ceased to believe in 
is their grandfathers’ account of God. Growing knowledge 
and experience make existing or inherited conceptions of 
God inadequate; they no longer square with the facts of 
life as new knowledge and enlarged experience reveal them. 
God has necessarily to be conceived under an image. We 
have, as it were, to dramatise Him; but we can build up 
our representation of God only with materials furnished by 
our experience in time and space. Naturally, it cannot stand 
four-square with the reality. There is always a margin of 
error unperceived at the time; but soon or late some new 
discovery makes the error plain. Then a search begins for 
a new image which will correspond more closely to the new 
light. In this region we may say that the human effort 
has been a scrapping of misfitting or distorting images and 
a search for images that seem to correspond more nearly 
to the fact. But the scrapping comes first. 

The sceptical and agnostic movement of the nineteenth 
century was a process of scrapping an inadequate and mis- 
fitting image of God; and the circumstance which more 
than any other made the traditional image bankrupt, was 
the promulgation of the evolution hypothesis and the new 
method of approach to the facts of life of which it was the 
result. This new method was the shift from the authori- 
tarian and traditional to the empirical and experimental, 
which implied a refusal to accept any supernatural postu- 
late for granted and a demand that traditional acceptances 
should show their credentials and prove their title to sur- 
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vive. The doctrines of revealed religion were required to 
run the gauntlet of examination and criticism. It serves 
no purpose to recall the controversies of that period; it is 
enough to observe that the scientific method riddled the 
defences of the conventional idea of God; and the evolution 
theory gave it a knock-out blow. This it did by introducing 
the revolutionary idea of an unfolding process into the inter- 
pretation of life and of the universe—and to this innovation 
neither philosophy nor theology has yet wholly succeeded 
in adapting itself. 

If no notice is taken here of the course of theological 
discussion of the nature of God, it is because there is little 
to be gained from it for our purpose. For two reasons: it 
was chiefly apologetic, that is, a defence of the status quo; 
and it was too near the new science to take adequate account 
of it. Nor did it indeed diagnose the breakdown of faith 
that was palpably in process round about it—whether the 
reasoned unbelief of the intellectual classes or the indifference 
of the popular mind. In consequence, it does not seem to 
have had any consequences of importance. It would be 
difficult to name a book dealing with theism published in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century which is quoted 
to any extent to-day. The real work of that period was the 
development of Biblical Criticism and the steady injection 
of the scientific method into the study of the history and 
the phenomena of religion; and indeed it would even yet 
be hazardous to maintain that a constructive phase has 
commenced. The ultimate problem of religion lies with the 
nature of God; and most candid minds allow that they have 
no very satisfactory account to give of it. It may be, how- 
ever, suggested that we are beginning to see more clearly 
some of the conditions which the new view of God will have 
to take account of. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that we are now 
discussing not our feeling or knowledge of God in experience, 
but our conception of what God is. It is one thing to have 
a sense of God; it is quite another to know and be able to 
describe the nature of the Being of whom one has this sense. 
To speak of it as deity is to beg the question ; for we do not 
know what deity is save only that it is the attribute of God, 
a quality of ultrahuman being. Our thought of God must be 
embodied—and always has been—in a symbol or an image. 
Once it was a graven image ; and if it is no longer graven, it 
is still an image—a representation. People who live a life 
more or less intellectual and are familiar with abstract ideas 
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are apt to forget that religion is the affair also of the man in 
the street ; and while he will subscribe to the thought of God 
as infinite, he will not (to use Sir Henry Jones’ antithesis) 
tolerate the thought of Him as indefinite. The First Cause 
or the Life-Force leaves him cold; even the thought of God 
as Love is too general for daily use ; it has to be dramatised 
under the image of a Father. Mr Chesterton is saying a 
profound thing when he remarks that the only oath that a 
member of the Ethical Society can consistently utter is Oh, my 
goodness! What Martineau said long ago in his famous essay 
on Ideal Substitutes for God is still true (I quote from memory) : 
“You cannot conceive of a man in distress crying, O Stream 
of tendency not myself that makes for Righteousness, have 
mercy on me!” And this need of an image is as urgent for 
the “‘ high-brow ”’ no less than for the man in the street when 
he comes down to the simple business of religion. 


IV. 


Many images of God have been tried and superseded. We 
can trace in the religious history of the Jews how the great 
prophetic strain discarded tribal, judicial, political, and 
sacerdotal distortions of the face of God and cleared the way 
for the supreme and comprehensive revelation of Fatherhood 
in the Gospel. I do not propose to inquire here whether and 
how far the image of the Father is valid; it is nevertheless 
the worthiest, simplest, and most natural image under which 
God has yet been conceived. For my own part, I think that 
it is the image which will still hold the field; and the 
disappearance of the traditional God in the last century does 
not affect my judgment on this point. For the image of 
the Father has not yet been held simply and clearly by any 
age of men since Jesus. It has been at every stage discoloured 
and distorted by the survival of incongruous and contra- 
dictory ideas from the past, by the persistence of other 
images which had served their turn but had also outlived 
their value. We should agree that the idea of the tribal 
God was a necessary stage in the development of monotheism ; 
but we should have said before the war that the tribal God 
was dead. It turned out, however, that there was little of 
the Universal Father about the God of war-time; and the 
degree in which the tribal God survived in Europe was the 
measure of the failure of Europe to apprehend the Father. 

But there are other distortions; for instance, there is the 
distortion of size—which may arise from a certain megalo- 
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mania in human nature. The psychologists tell us that 
children’s attention is easily commanded by an appeal to 
their interest in the superlative thing—the tallest mountain 
on earth, and the like. We are all apt to make too much of 
mere size. There are obvious reasons why in religion we 
should incline to superlatives and to super-superlatives. 
The language of devotion is full of a quantitative adoration 
—omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, infinite—all of which 
seems to suggest that the important thing about God is His 
size. This is palpably the wrong place for the emphasis. 
For religion, what is really important is not how big God is 
but what He is, His nature and not His size. It is worth some 
attention that Jesus never “ talks big” about God. ‘“ With 
God nothing is impossible ” is the furthest that He allowed 
Himself to go; and that saying has to be balanced by 
another like it: ‘‘ And nothing shall be impossible unto 
you.” Obviously the Christian view of God is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. 

Then there is the political distortion—the portrayal of 
God under the image of a secular sovereign. This goes back 
a long way, of course; and in its young days it had its uses. 
It was Calvin who fastened it upon Protestantism by his 
doctrine of the sovereignty of God. This he inherited 
directly from the Middle Ages when God was inferred from 
his Vicar the Pope, who ruled an ecclesiastical Empire by 
the most approved methods of secular statecraft. This was 
a God whose nature was Power, whose instrument was 
coercion, and whose aim was the goose-step. But the Papacy 
made the mistake of leaving the New Testament about, 
which contained news of another kind of God, whose nature 
was love, whose instrument was grace, and whose method 
was conversion and persuasion. It was the difference between 
a God of authority and a God of freedom; and it was this 
contradiction that lay at the back of the movement which 
culminated in the Reformation. But, strangely, the con- 
tradiction survived in Protestantism ; and the conventional 
God of the Protestant confession has been a sort of half- 
despot, half-father. There is, however, no way of combining 
these two images in a single picture. You cannot reconcile 
the God of the truncheon with the God of the Cross. 

There is also the static distortion of God—the God of 
immutable law, of ‘‘ foreknowledge absolute,” whose dis- 
positions were finally made in eternity and are not subject 
to change—a God bound by His own decrees, detached from 
the world and unable to share its life. This distortion is 
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already little more than a clinging survival; for biology has 
compelled us to connect the idea of organic process with 
our thought of Deity. The God of physics might be the 
architect, the mechanician, the engineer, the potter ; but the 
God of biology is Himself somehow involved in the process 
of life. From this, two consequences have already followed. 
The first is a steady decline of the belief in a thaumaturgic 
God, the God of signs and wonders, of magic and sleight-of- 
hand, and in its stead a growing sense of God as enfolding 
and fulfilling Himself, in the normal processes of life and 
history. And consistent with this is the growth of the idea 
of the divine immanence. 

Let us then reconstitute the God with which Protestant- 
ism entered the nineteenth century. He was a God super- 
ficially universal but subcutaneously tribal; a glorified 
despot clad in a suit of Christian graces; absolute in power 
but palpably inadequate in achievement; transcendental 
and distant, despite His presumptive Fatherhood ; revealing 
Himself in the occasional wonder of the abnormal rather than 
in the greater marvel of the normal. This was a conception 
of God that stood no chance of survival in a scientific age. 
It cancelled out at too many points. When the realism of 
the scientific method touched it, it crumpled up; and the 
natural consequence was that men turning away from this 
kind of God supposed themselves bereft of God altogether. 
The phase of agnosticism and rationalism was inevitable. 
But whatever the — thought they were out to do, 
it is now becoming clear that they were the agents of a dis- 
cipline by which faith was to be purged of credulity, and 
religion, like everything else, had to learn to come to terms 
with the scientific method. 

It is idle to pretend that we have replaced the discredited 
image with a new and a nobler. Indeed, it is not to be 
expected that we shall ever reach a completely and per- 
manently weather-proof conception of God within the 
conditions of terrestrial life. But we can see some of the 
elements of the conception towards which we are moving. 
It must be universal, qualitative, social, and organic. By 
social, I mean the antithesis of political—a conception of 
God not as a God of authority and government, but as a 
God whose concern is for freedom and fellowship, a God, if 
you will, of Grace. By organic, I mean a God who is neither 
static nor thaumaturgic, but is involved in the normal pro- 
cesses of life and expresses Himself most characteristically 
in those processes ; in another word, an immanent God. 
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But a God conceived purely as immanent will not meet 
the specifically religious need ; and the logic of an unqualified 
immanence leads to Pantheism. Moreover, it fails to meet 
all the facts of life. The existence of an individual person- 
ality in man requires a conception of God as both tran- 
scendent and immanent. For the God who is immanent in 
you is necessarily transcendent to me; and somewhere within 
that paradox lies the solution of the modern dilemma of 
Theism. It seems doubtful whether this dilemma can be 
solved until the human mind has been able to overreach 
the spatial idiom in which it habitually thinks. Perhaps 
there may be a way out in a re-examination of the concep- 
tion of God as personal, and especially in the distinction 
which Mr Clement Webb makes between the two expressions : 
the personality of God and personality in God. 

For my own part I am grateful for this distinction. The 
notion of an impersonal God, which Mr Julian Huxley has 
been propounding to us, seems to me a veritable tour de 
force of scepticism, in a universe in which life has risen to 
the level of personality and may be on its way to a still 
higher level. I confess that my difficulty is in conceiving 
of God as being only personal; and I wonder whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity is not the attempt -to state a dimly 
apprehended fact of super-personality. Nevertheless, what- 
ever of the ultra—or extra—personal there may be in God 
(and in the present state of our mental evolution we shall 
not be able to conceive it), the concern of religion here and 
now is with the personal. The rest may belong to the meta- 
physicians; but it is doubtful whether religion can sur- 
vive vitally and creatively except. upon the assumption of 
personality in God. Perhaps Edward Cairo is on the trail 
of the solution which we need when he says in one of his 
letters: “‘ The greatest of all difficulties is the union of the 
conception of God as a self-determining principle manifested 
in a development which includes nature and man with a 
conception of Him as in a sense eternally complete in Him- 
self.” A clearer conception of the idea that God is love, 
going beyond Himself to be Himself, would probably con- 
tain the solution of such difficulties, if we could realise it. 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 











GEORGE FOX'—PROPHET AND 
REFORMER. 


Dr RUFUS JONES, 
Haverford College, U.S.A. 


‘“‘ Or prophets there are very few. The good God does not 
seem to need many. ... For our English races, since there 
were English races, I count three or four such prophets ; for 
the world of Europe I count perhaps eleven worthy of our 
gratitude to-day.” So wrote Edward Everett Hale on the 
occasion of the bicentenary of John Wesley. In his list of 
four English prophets he puts Wiclif, Milton, Fox, and Wesley. 
Others would no doubt make a different list ; but probably 
every list of the spiritual leaders of the English race would 
include George Fox. Thomas Carlyle, now nearly a hundred 
years ago, made a fresh discovery of Fox, and with a few 
powerful strokes of his pen drew an immortal picture of him 
in Sartor Resartus: ‘‘ This man, the first of the Quakers, 
and by trade a shoemaker, was one of those to whom, under 
ruder or purer form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is 
pleased to manifest itself ; and, across all the hulls of Ignor- 
ance and earthly Degradation, shine through, in unspeakable 
Awfulness, unspeakable Beauty, on their souls, who are 
therefore rightly caiied Prophets, God-possessed.”” Emerson, 
too, felt towards George Fox pretty much as Carlyle did. He 
puts him in his list of divinely gifted revealers of the Spirit, 
and always refers to him with reverence as he does to Plotinus 
and Boehme. One would expect that Fox’s experience 
would furnish good material for William James’ religious 
‘* varieties,’ but James was not content merely to cite Fox 
as an interesting psychological ‘‘ case”; he goes farther 
than almost anyone had previously gone in extolling him as 


1 Other aspects of George Fox’s life and work were dealt with by 
Principal John Graham in the H1isBERrT JouRNAL for July 1924.—EpiTor. 
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a spiritual prophet. He says: “In a day of shams [the 
religion which he founded] was a religion of veracity rooted 
in spiritual inwardness, and a return to something more like 
the original gospel truth than men had ever known in 
England. So far as our Christian sects to-day are evolving 
into liberality, they are simply reverting in essence to the 
position which Fox and the early Quakers so long ago 
assumed.” 

George Fox never thought of himself as the founder of a 
sect. He was against divisions and parties and denomina- 
tions, and he was for the one undivided and indivisible 
Church of Christ. He felt it to be his mission to help, 
restore, and revitalise the Church, not to lead a separatist 
movement away from it. He called his group of followers 
a “‘ Society ” within the Church, for he wanted it distinctly 
understood that ‘“ Friends” did not constitute another 
Church. He lived and worked and died in the belief that 
he was discovering and proclaiming to the world universal 
principles and truths as essential for the life and power of 
the true spiritual Church as gravitation is for a physical 
world or as oxygen is for physical life. He must be viewed 
and judged, not as the founder of the Quakers, but as a 
prophet and reformer of Christianity, which he seriously 
took himself to be and sincerely believed that he was. 

Every modern reader of the Journal, which records his 
life and his travels as “a publisher of Truth,” notes that 
there was an abnormal strand in his psychological make-up. 
He was labouring in his youth, particularly in the period 
of his lonely wanderings, under some powerful mental 
oppression or obsession. He was no doubt a “ seeker,” 
as were so many others in that period of disillusionment 
and unsettlement, but the “seeker attitude’ does not 
explain the Fox whom the Journal presents. He was 
—e with a disturbing idea—a ‘* complex ’”—which 
ocked him up within himself, threw him into gloom and 
depression, tended to disintegrate him and wreck his mental 
and physical system. It was an idea which burst upon his 
consciousness suddenly and drove him forth from home and 
friends. It was not a sense of personal sin, for in this 
respect he was totally unlike Bunyan. He lived in a 
complete sense of peace about his own soul. ‘‘ When I came 
to eleven years of age,” he says, “‘I knew pureness and 
righteousness ; for while a child I was taught how to walk 
to be kept pure.” 

I feel convinced, from the clues which the Journal 
Vor. X XIII.—No. 1. 2 
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supplies, that his ‘“‘ shattering idea” was his discovery, 
which came as so many of his ideas did come, in a revealing 
flash, that the existing Church in the world was apostate, 
wandering in the wilderness, out of spiritual life, truth, and 
ower. The Church instead of being the seed of God, the 
iving body of Christ, the corporate incarnation of the in- 
visible Spirit, seemed to him to be standing still in the letter, 
in the external, in the legal. It seemed to him to be busy 
with theological debates and discussions, with creeds and 
notions, with dead, dull, external performances. It did not 
say to the lame man “rise up and walk;” it did not set 
men free from sin; it did not demonstrate to the world 
that it was a reservoir of spiritual power; it worked no 
miracles ; it revealed no conquering faith; in short, it was 
no longer apostolic. Its authority and power were outside 
itself and not inherent. Fox was highly resolved to be 
churchless and shelterless until he should find somewhere, 
somehow, the germ, the nucleus, of a true, living, dynamic, 
spirit-endowed, apostolic Church—a Church of present power, 
faith, and authority. That was his quest, that was his 
seeker-mission. He visited priests of the established Church ; 
he counselled with Independents; he talked with Ana- 
baptists and sectaries; but none of them “ could speak to 
his condition.” All were ‘‘ empty, hollow casks ”—‘* broken 
cisterns without the water of life.” 

It is no doubt true that Fox overstates the dearth and 
famine of spiritual religion. The reformer, the radical, is 
never an accurate reporter of the status quo. He sees it in 
bad perspective. He is struck by its most glaring defects 
and these absorb his consciousness. He sweeps forward 
with generalisations which fail to count the weighty con- 
crete exceptions. Then, too, these sudden flashes of insight 
such as he had, swift and conclusive for those who have 
them, are by no means infallible guides in matters of historical 
fact. The church which came under Fox’s immediate 
observation, the Fenny Drayton Church, was almost certainly 
legalistic and uninspired. So, too, were many others in the 
surrounding neighbourhoods and beyond. The Reforma- 
tion had miscarried to a pitiable extent. There was much 
dullness, dryness, deadness, and endless talk, but truth and 
life were somehow missed out, as they too often are to-day. 
At the same time, however, there were great souls in England 
then, honest sincere teachers and doers of the truth, genuine 
apostolic men, if he had happened to find them, and if he 
had possessed the necessary insight to understand them. 
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In any case Fox broke utterly with organised Chris- 
tianity in all its forms, and he determined, like ‘‘God’s poor 
little man” of Assisi before him, to find a real apostolic 
Christianity or to have none at all. That is the stage of 
his “everlasting No.” The staggering effect of his uncom- 
promising negation can be seen in the profound psychological 
upheavals that occurred then and afterwards in his life. 

The steps by which he travelled across the chasm to his 
* everlasting Yea” are given in his own peculiar, but vivid 
and adequate, way in the Journal. It is obvious that much 
that would throw light upon the stages of his progress, if 
we had it, is omitted. The outward helps are hardly men- 
tioned at all. He never does full justice to the outward. 
The suggestions which he got from Anabaptists and from 
other radical sectaries are passed over in silence, partly, no 
doubt, because he himself was unaware that he was being 
influenced by them. So, too, with the little books and 
tracts of the spiritual reformers, some of which he must 
have read; they are unnamed and unnoted. They worked 
upon him subconsciously, if at all, rather than overtly and 
explicitly. And when his new and constructive ideas were 
born they seemed to come to him without any preparation 
or gestation. They “emerged ’”’ and seemed to him to be 
given from above. He felt that real “revelations were 
granted to him, and, however personal they were in their 
primary application, they all had to do with the basis and 
structure of a true, vital, apostolic type of Christianity. It 
is easy to see, though Fox nowhere says it positively, that 
his central revolt was against Calvinism, which was at the 
time the outstanding type of Protestantism both in Europe 
and America. He was violently anti-Calvinistic, though 
here again he probably was not reflectively opposing that 
system of religion. 

The contrast between his views and those of the Calvin- 
istic preachers of the period was most obvious in his estimate 
of man’s fundamental state and condition. Fox accepted, 
of course, the story of the Fall, and he believed, as literally 
as Milton did, that the first man sinned, fell from his divine 
estate, and lost paradise and fellowship with God. But 
Fox did not in his usual line of thinking hold with the 
Calvinists that Adam’s ruin had carried the entire race 
down with him. He was, on the contrary, much closer to 
Pelagius in his outlook; or better still, because closer in 
time, in harmony with Castellio, ‘‘ dear Castellio,”” Calvin’s 
brilliant opponent. Fox believed, as these critics respec- 
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tively of Augustine and Calvin had done, that each newborn 
person settles his own destiny in the world and possesses 
the freedom and spiritual potency to become like the original 
Adam. In one of his great experiences Fox declares : 
‘* Now I was come up in spirit through the flaming sword, 
into the paradise of God . . . to the state of Adam, which 
he was in before he fell. But I was immediately taken 
up in spirit to see another or more steadfast state than 
Adam’s innocency, even into a state in Christ Jesus that 
should never fall.” 

The all-important fact which Fox believed that he had 
discovered was that man is never “mere man,” never just 
‘‘natural man.” He is always man plus. Something of 
God is added; some of that divine Nature which was 
incarnate in Christ is indissolubly joined and allied with 
man’s inner being. He is never solitary or isolated; he is 
always visited and companioned ; he is always within hail 
of an infinite Helper. God and man are not in different 
worlds ; they are in one and the same world, as truly as the 
fish and the ocean are in one world. 

The Reformation had made salvation the dominant issue, 
and it still was the fundamental concern of religion with all 
serious persons. The thing which Fox makes central for 
his type of Christianity is the continued presence of Christ 
as a living active Spirit in immediate contact with the inner 
life of man, producing in the responsive soul a new creation. 
The salvation which he heard preached was forensic, legal 
—a transaction which took place centuries ago. The great 
fact of Christianity for the theologians was the satisfaction 
of divine justice through the death of Christ; and conse- 
quently, everywhere the stress and emphasis in preaching 
were on that death, as though it were a terminus in itself. 
Fox maintained instead that salvation is a vital process 
wrought out in man’s own life by a divine indwelling presence 
operating there, which, after the manner of St Paul, he 
calls by many names: ‘ Light of Christ,” “‘ Divine Seed,” 
** That of God,” “‘ the Spirit,”’ or “ Christ in you.” 

The first important constructive step in his faith had 
been his discovery that Christ was working and speaking 
within him precisely then when nobody else could help him, 
and it seemed convincingly clear to him that through this 
experience he ‘‘ knew God experimentally.” In one of his 
early epistles Fox wrote: “ Truth hath been talked of, but 
now it is possessed. Christ hath been talked of, but now 
He is come and is possessed.” Fox thus belongs plainly 
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enough among the mystics. God for him is not a first 
Cause, hidden away behind the creative processes. He is 
not off at the end of a rationalistic syllogism to be argued 
about. He is not an absentee Ruler represented here below 
only by a book, or an ambassador, or an institution. He is 
Life and Spirit, and so unsundered from the life and spirit 
within us. That is the basic ground of Fox’s Christianity. 
He arrived at it through experience, and he believed that 
everybody could verify the ground in a similar experience. 

This first-hand discovery of God, this apprehension that 
Christ was alive as truly now as ever and a continuous pre- 
sence within all of his recreated followers, produced a pro- 
found change not only in Fox’s spirit, but also in his entire 
psychological condition as well. He says himself that he was 
‘* new-moulded,” and the graphic phrase does not run ahead 
of the facts. There occurred an amazing release of energy 
in him. He became forthwith ‘‘a hundred horse-power 
man.” He saw now that an apostolic Church could be 
produced as well in the seventeenth century as in the first, 
if men would obey the Light and become organs of the Spirit 
of Christ. To proclaim that Light, to interpret that Spirit, 
became henceforth the mission to which he dedicated him- 
self. What he believed he had to do as his divine task was 
to restore the Church to its primitive power, to revive 
apostolic Christianity. He was a glowing optimist, as all 
men are who discover a new and undreamed-of energy, and 
he flung himself at his task with all the simplicity of ‘‘ God’s 
little fool’ of Assisi. ‘‘ I saw,” he says, ‘‘ that there was 
an ocean of darkness and death, but an ocean of Light and 
Love which flowed over the ocean of darkness; in that I 
saw the infinite Love of God.” One of his most frequent 
phrases declares that ‘‘ the Seed of God is atop of the Devil 
and all his works”; ‘‘ Seed of God” meaning the Life of 
God incarnated in spiritual men and women. 

If Fox had been the kind of person who could be satisfied 
with the thrill and rapture of a mystical experience there 
would not be much more to tell, but he was a practical 
Englishman, as much concerned to produce a new England, 
not a new Jerusalem in the sky, as his great contemporary 
Oliver Cromwell was; and it proved to be as difficult to 
produce a new spiritual England as it was to produce a new 
political one. The real difficulty lay here. Fox could not, 
and would not, stop with insights and emotions, with flashes 
of inspiration, with announcements of principle, with a 
paper scheme of reform, with a theory of a spiritual world. 
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He set out to do the truth, to practise his vision. In a word, 
salvation for him was no longer thought of as a way to get 
to heaven. It was a way to live, and nobody was likely to be 
saved unless he lived the way of life! This was avery different 
matter from holding a theological creed, believing a theory 
of salvation, accepting what he called “ notions.” It in- 
volved the reorganisation of the whole of life and the 
penetration of it with a Christlike spirit. 

For Fox it involved recasting his way of speech and his 
manner of life, so that they should be absolutely simple and 
sincere, for he hated sham as he hated nothing else on earth. 
It meant complete truth-telling and truth-acting. It included 
an immense extension of the practice of love in all human rela- 
tionships—an almost staggering faith in human nature, at 
least in human nature assisted by the Spirit of God. His con- 
ception of the Church is nowhere explicitly formulated. He 
was a doer rather than a theoriser, and he expressed his 
fundamental ideas of the Church in his practice instead of 
setting them forth as a written scheme. The persons to whom 
his message primarily appealed were practical mystics like 
himself. They did not want much system or routine; they 
wanted, as he did, an opportunity to worship God in reality, 
vitality, and truth, and to practise the teaching of Christ in 
daily life. The Church, he once said, is a spiritual household 
or community of which Christ is the Head. In other words, 
he thought of the Church, as the spiritual reformers thought 
of it, as a spiritual organism, including in itself all persons in 
the world who were obedient to the Light, responsive to 
the Spirit, and who did the Truth and walked in it. 

For him the Church was not an institution, not an 
organisation—it was a corporate or team life, growing, 
expanding, mutating, being transformed with the increase 
and growth of life and truth. The simple structure and 
methods of the Society, which he founded to be an organ of 
the Spirit and a tiny fragment of the Church, show the 
controlling lines of his faith. The meeting for worship was 
the vital and vitalising centre of the entire organism. It 
was an occasion for the cultivation of the soul’s double 
relation to God as receiver and giver. Here the spiritual 
life of little groups of the Church met to adore and worship 
the loving Father and to be recipients of the healing, vivifying 
currents which flow from Him into the inner life of His 
believing children to equip them for their tasks. It will 
seem to many, no doubt, that Fox’s conception of the 
Church is far too fluid, disembodied, and unsystematic to be 
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effective. It will be felt that he stresses only one aspect of 
religion, and is nearly oblivious to other aspects which are 
essential for a full, rich, and rounded religious life and com- 
munion. It is true that he himself tended to increase the 
amount of organisation and system required in his own 
Society, as he learned wisdom from actual experience. But it 
must be added that he expected to see many concrete types 
of religious societies formed within the inclusive Church, 
each one adopting the organisation and system best adapted 
to the needs and aptitudes and tastes of the component 
groups, while all these societies would be spiritually fused 
together into one organic and living Church—one flock with 
one divine Shepherd. This complete Church would then be 
the body of Christ in the world, the growing, expanding 
Kingdom of God continuously coming in the lives of true 
Christians. Fox, however, did not propose to postpone the 
practice of the principles of the Kingdom until it had fully 
come in its final triumph. If that course were pursued there 
would never be a Kingdom. The way to bring it is to start 
courageously to be the Kingdom so far as one person can 
reveal it. Instead of postponing it to a heavenly sphere or 
to a millennial dawn, he boldly undertook to begin living the 
way of the Kingdom. Instead of constructing an orthodox 
theology which should sum up and constitute—or, more 
correctly, be a substitute for—Christianity, he set out to live 
in virtue of that life and power that take away the occasion 
for friction, hostility, and warfare, and produce the covenant 
of peace. His form of Christianity, then, is a practical ex- 
periment ; it is a strenuous and daring adventure in Christ’s 
way of life. 

It will be fitting finally to say a few words to gather up 
the character of the man himself. Intellectually he was 
not well qualified to be a reformer of Christianity. He had 
no clear comprehension of history. He did not understand 
the development of religious thought and Christian institu- 
tions, and he had slender capacity for sound interpretation 
of the meaning of Scripture. He knew almost nothing of 
the great spiritual literature of the ages. These lacks mean, 
of course, a heavy handicap. He must not be judged or 
estimated in the class of scholarly or critical reformers. He 
does not belong there. He belongs in the order of the 
mystical, or intuitional, prophets. He is the same general 
type as St Francis of Assisi, St Catherine of Siena, and Jacob 
Boehme of Silesia. The rational, reflective element was 
slight in the case of all those leaders. They saw the way 
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forward without knowing dialectically the grounds or reasons 
for their course. They had “ flashes ’’ (that is Boehme’s 
word) or ‘‘ openings” (that is Fox’s phrase). By some 
swift and untraceable inward leap they came to their insight 
and knew, as all geniuses know, that they were right. J’y 
suis 7’y reste. When the “ flash ” was on, when the “ open- 
ing’ came, they were like Moses with his pillar of cloud and 
fire, they knew the way and they marched straight on 
toward their Canaan. Those who critically plot out every 
step and explain the grounds for every conclusion will never 
feel at home with this type of prophet, and they will never 
be satisfied with the prophet’s contribution. They will list 
it in the class with superstition or fanaticism. It is one 
of those matters about which it is useless to argue. The 
prophet is not to be “‘ explained ”’; he is to be accepted as a 
genius, or peradventure be passed by as negligible. 

Fox had, as St Francis also had, a large gift of humour. 
It was not a designed and conscious humour. It was a 
fundamental native trait of personality, as it was to such a 
marked degree in that old Greek prophet Socrates. Fox 
always felt the humorous aspect of situations in which he 
found himself. Take as a specimen his account of sitting 
for hours in silence on a haystack with a great throng of 
‘* professors,”’ 7.e. nominal non-conformist Christians, waiting 
for him to speak. ‘I sat on a haystack and spoke nothing 
for some hours; for I was to famish them from words. The 
professors would ever and anon be speaking to the old 
priest, asking him when I would begin and when I would 
speak.’ Here is another good passage: ‘‘ One whose name 
was Cock met me in the street and would give me a roll of 
tobacco, for people were then much given to smoking. I 
accepted his love but did not receive his tobacco.’’ On 
another occasion he accepted a Ranter’s offer of tobacco, 
as he says: “ To show him that I was in unity with the 
creation!” When he was in Derby Jail a conjurer in the 
jail threatened to “raise the Devil and break down the 
house,” so that the jailer was afraid. Fox says: ‘I was 
moved of the Lord to go in His power and rebuke him, and 
to say to him, ‘ Come, fet us see what thou canst do; do thy 
worst.’ I told him the Devil was raised high enough in him 
already ; but the power of God chained him down, so he 
slunk away from me.” At another time an opponent of his 
doctrine cried out: ‘“‘ What must be damned ?”’ And Fox 
says: “‘ 1 was moved immediately to tell him that that which 
spoke in him was to be damned ! ”’ 
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The outstanding impression which the Journal gives is 
the uncompromising bravery of the man. He could not be 
frightened or thrown into a panic. In this trait he is like 
Luther, who was determined to go to Leipzig “‘ even if it 
rained Duke Georges nine days running!” Fox was sixty 
times brought before the courts and eight times imprisoned 
in jails, prisons, or castle-dungeons. He was the victim 
of many mobs, and frequently endured brutal treatment 
at the hands of cruel gangs of persecutors. In no instance 
did he show any fear, nor did any threat ever induce him to 
change his line of procedure when he was obeying what he 
believed to be a call of duty. On one occasion a man rushed 
at him with a naked rapier. Fox looked steadfastly at him 
and said calmly: ‘“ Alack for thee, poor creature! What 
wilt thou do with thy carnal weapon? It is no more to me 
than a straw.” After Fox had received a most terrific 
handling by the mob at Ulverstone, a soldier, with his 
sword by his side, came up and said to him, “ Sir, I see you 
are a man!” The more he was threatened and challenged 
in any town or region, the more he felt moved to go there 
and deliver his message. ‘‘ There were,” the Journal reports, 
“great threatenings given forth in Cumberland that if I 
ever came there they would take away my life. When I 
heard it I was drawn to go into Cumberland!” In Beau- 
maris, for example, people told him that if he went into the 
street again the magistrates and governor would imprison 
him, and they urged him to stay quietly in his inn. ‘‘ Upon 
this,” he says, ‘‘ I was moved to go and walk up and down in 
the streets!’ Sir Jordan Croslands, Governor of Scar- 
borough Castle, said of him: “ He is as stiff as a tree and as 
pure as a bell.” 

Fox felt himself to be sent forth on an apostolic mission, 
and he firmly believed that on occasions he was granted 
miraculous power. He frequently refers to the “‘ wonderful 
power ” which attended his labours or which ‘ broke forth ” 
when he was speaking. On one occasion he says: ‘“ The 
power of God thundered among them’”’; and again, “‘ There 
was a mighty dread amongst the people.” In a famous 
passage he declared: ‘‘ The Lord said unto me that if but one 
man or woman were raised by His Power to stand and live 
in the same spirit that the prophets and apostles were in who 
gave forth the Scriptures, that man or woman should shake 
the country ... for ten miles round’; and there can, I 
think, be no doubt that he believed himself to be a man 
of that type. He told the priests at Swarthmoor very 
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emphatically that he had received a message and word from 
the Lord as the prophets and apostles of old had done, and 
then he asks: ‘‘ Can any of you say you have ever had a com- 
mand or word from the Lord immediately at any time?” 
In connection with an early visit to Mansfield-Woodhouse, 
he declared: ‘‘ Many great and wonderful things were 
wrought by the heavenly power in those days; for the Lord 
made bare His omnipotent arm, and manifested His power, 
to the astonishment of many, by the healing virtue whereby 
many have been delivered from great infirmities.”” One of 
the most touching of all his accounts of the display of power 
is the one which tells how a mason who was a “ professor ”’ 
struck his hand with a rule-staff such a blow that the hand 
seemed ruined and incapable of any further use. ‘“ But,” 
he says, “ I looked at it in the love of God (for I was in the 
love of God to all that persecuted me), and after a while the 
Lord’s power sprang through me again, and through my hand 
and arm, so that in a moment I recovered strength in my 
hand and arm in the sight of them all.” 

The thing that saved Fox from over-exaltation and from 
exaggerated claims was this genuine spirit of love which 
abounded in his soul, and a deep-seated common sense with 
which he was endowed. He sometimes ran close up to the 
border-line of danger, and some of his followers crossed the 
line, but he himself weathered the storms and testings which 
beset his life and his mission. He preserved his balance and 
sanity, and for the most part he was not only valiant and 
daring, but serene and wisely tempered. He strongly 
impressed Cromwell; he won words of appreciation from 
many good judges of character in his day, often from persons 
who were religiously prejudiced against him. He has lived 
three hundred years with an increasing reputation for 
spiritual wisdom, and he has in modern times received noble 
comment and praise from men who are experts in the sphere 
of religious experience. He had weaknesses and limitations, 
he bears the marks of his age and of controversies which no 
longer interest us, but all in all he was a brave, true man, 
a spiritual genius, an important interpreter of the heart of 
the Christian faith, a doer of the truth, and one who made the 
love of God more real and the love of man for man more 


wonderful. 
RUFUS M. JONES. 
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THE ETHIC OF WORKMANSHIP. 
THE EDITOR. 


THE significance of the question addressed by the rich young 
ruler who came “running” to Jesus, as well as of the answer 
given to it, may easily be overlooked through want of 
emphasis on an important word. The question was, ‘‘ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?’’ The answer, after the 
prelude of a few generalities, came sharply to the point. It 
indicated something definite to be done; to be done at once ; 
and it was something very difficult, which none of the 
previous generalities, weighty as they were, had touched 
upon. The form of it—and the fact is important—was that 
of a financial operation ; not merely to give his possessions 
away, but to sell them first, presumably for the best price 
they would justly fetch: sold at any price below this, the 
poor, who were to receive the proceeds, would obviously be 
defrauded to that extent. 

Whether the young man did as he was told is not known. 
It is commonly assumed that he did not, which facilitates 
moralising but lowers it. There is no conclusive evidence 
to settle the question. He went away “ sorrowful”; but 
perhaps it was the natural sorrow of one whose mind was 
made up to part with his treasures. May not that be the 
reason why Jesus as he looked upon him “loved him ”’ ? 

In these days our inquiries about eternal life, or about 
our spiritual interests in general, are seldom met by definite 
instructions as to what we must do. More frequently they 
are answered by telling us what we must think, and avoid 
thinking, about God, the universe, and our own nature ; 
for example, that we must think of all these as spiritual and 
not as material. Even when instructions as to what we 
should do are given, they are mostly expressed in a general 
form, as that we should make a practice of being just, 
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merciful, and devout, which contrasts sharply with the very 
precise and peremptory order given to the rich young ruler. 

General instructions are no doubt unavoidable in the con- 
ditions under which the modern teaching of religion and ethics 
is carried on. But they have a drawback, which is that their 
generality causes them to be forgotten, or at least to lose their 
force, in the intervals between the time at which they are re- 
ceived and the time when opportunity comes for putting them 
into practice, which “ew | not be till long afterwards. The 
time-factor in these high matters is extremely important, 
though seldom taken account of. An instance occurs to us 
of a friend of ours who was converted to a very sound phil- 
osophy of the universe about three months before he became 
heir to a considerable property. Had the conversion and the 
legacy occurred on the same day there is no telling what might 
have come of it. But in the three months’ interval, which 
was spent in a rest-cure, rendered necessary by the mental 
labours which had brought him to the point of philosophical 
conversion, our friend’s new philosophy lost so much of its 
force that when the time came for applying it to his legacy 
he seemed to have forgotten all about it. That a vast amount 
of general instruction both in religion and morals is constantly 
being sterilised by similar causes cannot be doubted. It was 
characteristic of the method of Jesus to avoid this danger 
by giving very precise instructions and requiring their 
execution on the spot. He was by no means indifferent to 
the value of right thinking, but he saw, what few of his 
followers have seen so clearly, that the first step to right 
thinking about eternal life is a right action, done decisively 
and with the least possible delay. Deliberation and dis- 
cussion are good; but when these are indefinitely protracted 
the devil gets time to don his disguise as an angel of light 
and claim the right to give the casting vote. ‘“‘ What thou 
doest, do quickly ’’ is sometimes a sound maxim in the doing 
of evil; but oftener in the doing of good. 

The ethic of workmanship is an attempt to apply this 
method to the work of the world as it is carried on in the 
morally tumultuous civilisation of to-day. Under conditions 
rendered enormously difficult by the long neglect of it, the 
ethic of workmanship would concentrate attention on the 
thing done as the hinge on which the spiritual fortunes of 
mankind must ultimately turn. 

Now “the thing done,” in industrial society, consists, 
in the main, of its daily work, in the endless variety of 
occupations, as these would be revealed by taking a bird’s- 
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eye view of the roaring activities of some great city, like 
Manchester or Chicago, or by perusing the “ business ” 
section of the Post Office Directory. We say the “‘ business ” 
section rather than the “ residential.” For though in the 
‘‘ residential ” department a thousand things are done daily 
about which much that is ethically important has to be 
said, it is where the tall chimneys are smoking, the sky- 
scrapers shutting out the sun, and before the traffic of the 
main thoroughfares has thinned out into suburban quietudes 
that the ethic of workmanship gets the first grip on its task. 

Indeed the main difference between a culture founded 
on the ethic of workmanship and a culture founded on other 
ethics is indicated precisely in this: that while the latter 
aims first at the residential suburbs, the former aims first at 
the financial and industrial centre. It is in the centre, and 
not in the suburbs, that the thing is done which counts most 
in determining whether Manchester and Chicago shall inherit 
eternal life or not. 

To be sure, the suburbs are mainly occupied by homes, 
many of them models in their kind both outwardly and 
inwardly ; and, outwardly at least, these homes improve in 
character the farther they are removed from the business 
centre, the architecture becoming more dignified, the gardens 
more spacious, and the garden-parties more picturesque. 
Now al men know what the home contributes towards 
fashioning the character of a people. But it must not be 
forgotten, when studying the psychology of Manchester, 
Chicago, or any other great city, that most of the homes 
where this fashioning actually goes on are to be found at 
points much nearer the centre, long before the gardens begin ; 
that many of them are not models in their kind either out- 
wardly or inwardly, but slums or semi-slums—black spots in 
the very eye of the city, directly caused by the evils our ethic 
would combat, and inclose proximity tothe seat of the mischief. 
For these and many similar reasons the ethic of workmanship 
is not to be disturbed in its main principles by anything that 
may be said about the influence of the home, but persists, 
as before, in operating from the centre outwards, and not 
vice versa. The root of the matter is in Market Street, 
Michigan Avenue, Cheapside, and Lower Broadway. In 
which connection it may be remarked incidentally that the 
ethic of workmanship looks with some misgiving at the 
transference of places of worship from the working to the 
residential quarter, well understanding the causes of it, but 
fearing that the result will be seen in a return to the suburban 
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righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, with its lamentable 
want of grip on the weightier matters of the law. The closer 
the neighbourhood of worship and work, the better for both. 
Surely it may be accepted as self-evident that so long 
as civilisation remains predominantly industrial, the moral 
qualities of the peoples engaged in it will be determined in 
the main by the quality of their industry, by the motives that in- 
spire it, by the aims it has in view, by the degree of real value 
found in the products and services it yields. Between these 
and the characters of the men and women who carry on the 
industrial process, in all the variety of its occupations, there 
will be an inevitable correspondence. If the work is unin- 
spired by the passion for excellence, everything else will 
show a like deficiency. Expel the passion for excellence 
from the sphere of work, and the room that remains, in indus- 
trial society, for the introduction of it elsewhere is reduced 
to insignificance. All the fine arts, of which righteous living 
is the chief, will decay. Or, to vary the statement, if the 
quality of the work to be done be such that it pulls men 
down in the moral scale, who can devise operations that will 
prove effective in raising them up? Neither the statesman, 
the schoolmaster nor the parson. The best we can then devise 
will be mere make-weights to an evil which, on the whole, is 
more powerful than they. When all that culture and govern- 
ment can effect is to counteract in the parentheses of life evils 
inherent in the main texture of it, the schools, the universities, 
the parliaments and the churches are obviously fighting a 
losing battle. If “truth, beauty, and goodness,” or what- 
ever else be the names of the eternal values, are to be effec- 
tively at home in a working world, they must be lodged in 
its work. If that is false, little else can be true; if that is 
ugly, little else can be beautiful; if that is evil, little else can 
be good. For work, in an industrial community, is at least 
three-fourths of life—whatever may be said of ‘* conduct ”— 
and there is no prospect that the proportion will diminish. 
The ethic of workmanship lays the main stress on the 
quality of the work done, and treats this as the growing-point 
of the virtues appropriate to industrial civilisation—such as 
justice, mercy, pity, and loving-kindness. The growing-point, 
but not the ripened product. For our ethic is by no means 
unconcerned with the question of just and humane relation- 
ships between the parties engaged in the work, especially 
employers and employed. But it does not begin by raising 
that or any similar question. It begins by asking, What is the 
value of the work which employers and employed are jointly 
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engaged in turning out? If that is valueless or bad, the ethic 
of workmanship makes this significant affirmation—that no 
human device, no “‘ system” of one kind or another, can 
make the relations between the parties to it valuable or 
good: nothing but thorns and thistles can grow out of that 
soil. If, on the other hand, the work has value and is good, 
the ground is then cleared, the soil prepared, and the seed 
sown for the growth of just and humane relations between 
the co-operating units, and of all the virtues appropriate to 
the situation, not excepting pity, mercy, and loving-kindness, 
and whatever else may be counted a passport to eternal life. 

Take the case of a great factory run by a limited company 
for the manufacture of a worthless proprietary article, prosper- 
ing by advertisement and credulity. The workers shall enjoy 
the shortest hours and the highest wages you choose to 
imagine ; there shall be profit-sharing and Whitley Councils ; 
there shall be a welfare department and a hospital with 
trained nurses in constant attendance, a library, and a 
recreation-room—nay, the whole shall be placed, if you will, 
under government by a proletariat of the workers. What 
has the ethic of workmanship to say to this? It has to say 
that the whole affair, welfare department and all, is a demoral- 
ising enterprise, in varying degrees, for every human being 
concerned in it, from the ‘‘ Chairman of the Directors ”’ to 
the charwoman. It is a malignant growth in the body of 
society. And of an industrial civilisation which prospers on 
those terms, or is infected by that spirit, the ethic of workman- 
ship predicts as follows: that it will not stand, that its short 
hours, high wages, “* better conditions,” and all the rest, will 
precipitate the downfall of it, that the “‘ right relations ” 
established between the parties to it will end in world-wars 
and bloody revolutions ; for the wall is built with untempered 
mortar, and, if a “fox go up on it,” will collapse. And to 
those who speak of justice, pity, mercy, and loving-kindness 
as virtues that can be made to flourish in that atmosphere, 
the ethic of workmanship pays such heed as is due to 
sounding brass and to tinkling cymbals. Alas! that the ethic 
of workmanship should have become a Cinderella among the 
moralities, as indeed it has! Alas! that the ethic of Jesus 
the Carpenter should have become a New Testament 
‘ problem ”—of Jesus, who said to the masons, “‘ Raise your 
stone, and I stand beneath it”; and to his fellow-carpenters, 
‘* Split your timber, and I am inside.” 

Is there none among our legislators and counsellors who, 
seeing the good that is done by “‘ building a million houses,” 
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can see also the harm that is done, the blight that falls 
on justice, pity, merey, and loving-kindness, by building 
them—as most houses are built nowadays, with stones that 
no Christ ever helped in the raising and with timber that he 
would reject as unsound? What avails it to preach these 
virtues to the house builder who is laying rotten bricks in 
untempered mortar? Will he cultivate them, think you, 
in his “leisure time’? ? Working all day in the element of 
the False, the Evil, and the Ugly, will he turn in the evening 
to the True, the Good, and the Beautiful? He will not, 
nor will the age that countenances him. It would seem as 
though the dishonesty of the jerry builder had infected the 
very men who would make him honest. What are they, 
then, but jerry builders themselves? All attempts to find 
culture, religion, salvation for a working world outside the 
sphere of its work must, from the nature of the matter, 
resolve themselves ultimately into spoken nothings. 

Yet these attempts—to find an effectual culture for a 
working world outside its work—are not to be wondered at. 
Mechanism, narrowing the scope of our spiritual freedom, 
has long been driving “conduct” out of work, and what 
more natural than that we should seek a field for conduct else- 
where? But what other field can we find that will make 
amends for the one we are losing? This expulsion of “‘ con- 
duct’ from work, this reduction of labour to a mechanical 
operation, with the minimum of scope within it for the exer- 
cise of the qualities that make a man, leaving his soul to be 
cultivated when he is off duty, this, when rightly considered, 
is the greatest tragedy that could befall industrial civilisation. 
It must be frankly faced. And in frankly facing it, but not 
otherwise, it may be that a new form for “ conduct ”’ will 
disclose itself, that, namely, of restoring ‘‘ conduct ” to the 
sphere where elemental law has planted its roots—which is 
nothing else than our daily work. A task for giants. 

But not insupercble. The means for its accomplishment 
are actually in being. Just as mercy, pity, and loving-kind- 
ness have not perished from the earth but are active in a 
thousand forms, without self-advertisement, and mostly in 
ignorance of their own names, so too the tradition of excellent 
workmanship, and the practice of it, have not to be created 
anew. Both tradition and practice are to be found every- 
where by those who will look for them, waiting to be 
developed, by right education, into the master-principle 
of industrial peace and of social and international unity. 
The fact that they play no part in the programmes of 
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ublic operators (Labour or other), are unmentioned in the 

eague of Nations, and hardly noticed by professional 
moralists, who seem to be engaged in a conspiracy to find 
a field for virtue anywhere but in work, is sufficiently dis- 
concerting ; but, in spite of all that, there is still good work 
enough in the world to hold the fabric of industrial civilisation 
together and to give promise of greater things to come. It 
survives, to begin with and chiefly, in the silent heroism of 
uncounted multitudes who “mind” the vast complex of 
industrial machinery, doing their work not always, indeed, 
as well as it might be done, but not so ill as their critics 
would do it if places were changed. It survives in the 
excellence of the machinery, which often betrays an almost 
superhuman skill in the invention of it and a divine thorough- 
ness in the construction of it ; a reflection not likely to escape 
the man of sense who crosses the ocean in a well-found ship, 
travels from Glasgow to London by the night train, and finds 
his letters waiting for him next morning—none of which 
things would be possible had not “the three thousand 
punctualities ” been faithfully observed by multitudes of his 
fellow-men. It survives in the fiduciary competence, in the 
trusteeship unbetrayed, of workers in manifold vocations, 
from the driver of the locomotive to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These are the forces, these the qualities, which 
the ethic of workmanship counts on as the growing-point, 
under right development, of a nobler civilisation than this ; 
claiming thereby affinity with the ‘ Ethic of Jesus,” and 
predicting that many a poor fellow with nothing but a worn 
shovel to show for himself on the Day of Judgment will find 
that a valid passport into the Kingdom of Heaven—no doubt 
to his great surprise and to the greater surprise of any 
pompous professors who may be standing by. 

There are other moments, indeed, dark moments of 
depression, when the ethic of workmanship seems, to the 
believer in it, to be utterly forsaken and abandoned, a thing 
on which our civilisation has definitely turned its back with 
a mind made up to seek its fortunes by other roads—by 
the introduction of new “‘ systems,” by legislative cure-alls, 
by the incantation of formule, by anything but good work. 
Are not all of us asserting our “right to happiness ”’ and 
resenting every pang of suffering we have to endure, every 
renunciation we have to face, as an infraction of that “ right ” 
wrought upon us by the universe or by our fellow-men? Are 
we not all intent on the softest job we can find, the softest 
and the best paid, demanding that our work shall be reduced 
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to “‘ four hours a day,” so that we may be “ happy ” for the 
rest of it, with money in our purses to make all smooth ? 
In an age imbued with these ideas, its fibre softened by them 
to the last extreme of imbecility and cowardice—so runs the 
counsel of these dark moments—what chances of a hearing 
remain for the ethic of workmanship, whose first word is 
this, that no kind of excellence is possible to man save on con- 
dition of suffering in the achievement of it, endured by strong 
souls who scorn to ask themselves whether they are “‘ happy ” 
or not? While the chief wrong a man ean inflict on his 
fellows is held to be that of being “‘ happier ”’ than they are ; 
while the dream of millenialists is of a state where all men are 
equally “happy ”’; while churches (foully betraying their 
thorn-crowned Head), social idealists, political leaders, and 
street agitators are engaged together in fostering this con- 
temptible delusion, all clacking of ‘“ happiness” “like a 
rusty meat-jack ’” 1—who, in times so demoralised, can lift 
up the truth that man is nearer his “ rights ”’ when embracing 
pain than when shirking it, without the certainty that he will 
be mocked, spat upon and scourged? ‘All the spiritual 
ideals of mankind,” writes Dr Felix Adler, “‘ are pang-born.”’ 
It is profoundly true. But the pangs are not at an end when 
the ideal is born. Greater pangs will have to be endured if 
the vision of excellence is to become an embodied fact, if 
the dream of beauty is to be more than an iridescent mist 
floating ineffectually over an ugly world. The good workman 
must take up his cross—to no saint or martyr is it more 
ineluctably assigned than to him. But who in these days 
of happiness-hunting can persuade us to do that? 

Such are the questionings, despairs and sad counsels of 
our darker moments. But they are not final. A deeper 
scrutiny reveals that the ethic of workmanship still holds 
its ground, holds it against the poisonous absurdity of 
“the right to be happy’’; that in all “ranks of society” 
millions of men and women, intent on the work in hand, 
do its behests, undismayed by the call to suffering, un- 
checked by the thorns that wound them at every step 
they go. Were this not so our best laid schemes for mending 
the world would come to nothing; statesmen would plough 
the sand, preachers beat the air, reformers pursue a will-o’- 
the-wisp. But it is so. All over the world our good 
workman may be seen on duty, expounding the “ ethic ” 
of the business, not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the spirit and in power; ploughing, 
1 Carlyle’s description of ‘‘ the unspeakable happiness-philosophy.”’ 
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hammering, shovelling, cutting highways through deserts, 
harnessing cataracts, tunnelling mountains or levelling them 
into plains; going down to the sea, also, in ships; doing 
business in great waters, battling with tempests, out- 
manceuvring the hurricane, watchful in the dark ; dexterous, 
keen-witted, alert; a stout heart on the bridge; a sure eye 
for the signal; an obedient hand at the wheel. Such is the 
ethic of workmanship, the Cinderella of the moralists, the 
forgotten one of the doctrinaires, despised and rejected by 
the social quacks, the suffering servant of civilisation, 
standing invisibly between it and ruin, without whose 
constant vigilance and faithfulness all classes, factions and 
parties, with their respective “‘isms”’ and cure-alls, would 
find their common level at the bottom of the hungry sea and 
so make an end of their “ right to be happy.” 


This year we are celebrating the bicentenary of the birth 
of the great philosopher Emmanuel Kant, born at Konigsberg 
in 1724. Behind the other questions which Kant set out to 
answer, and summarising them all, lay the question of the 
rich young ruler, ‘‘ What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?— 
how shall I win the unconditional good ?”’ Kant’s answer is 
contained in the well-known maxim, ‘‘ De thy duty for thy 
duty’s. sake.” In this maxim his entire philosophy comes to 
the point: all the rest is preparatory to that. Except 
through the gateway of duty done for duty’s sake he saw no 
practicable opening into the realm of the unconditionally 
good, which is the realm of eternal life. To which the ethic 
of workmanship replies, ‘* Amen, so be it!” 

But what is “our duty,” and where does it lie? In 
answer to that the ethic of workmanship affirms that, for an 
industrial age, the main field of duty is the field of industry. 
To the potter standing at his i our ethic says, “ Your 
main duty in this universe is to make the best pot you can. 
If you wilfully make your pot evil, nothing that you can 
achieve in other departments will make you an acceptable 
potter, and the gates of eternal life will be barred to you.” 

And if, as is likely, your wheel is one of a thousand driven 
from a central power-house, with little control over the pot 
left to you, the ethic of workmanship exhorts you to stand 
to it manfully nevertheless, and do the best you can within 
your limits, promising meanwhile to fight a battle on your 
behalf, with you as an enlisted soldier, against principalities 
and powers, until the public has been trained to buy no pots, 
and manufacturers to make none, save just such pots as 
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have educated the potter and made a man of him. Your 
lot is hard; but so is that of those who fight with you and 
for you. You have other counsellors, no doubt; but they 
no more than we can deliver you off-hand from the limita- 
tions of your work; they no more than we can break the 
tyranny of the power-house by a coup de main: which is 
the evil that remains to you when all others are gone. By- 
and-by the power-house itself shall be converted and 
the public come over to your side; doubt it not; nay, is 
being converted, is coming over to your side, slowly but 
surely, at this very hour. Look at the pots in yonder shop 
window and compare them with the pots your grandmother 
used to buy. What do you see? You see better pots. 
Laus Deo! The battle shall yet be won, and you, who have 
stood to it manfully in the meantime, doing the best you can 
within your limitations, shall be a building stone of the city 
that hath foundations. 


‘“* For that city we must labour, 
For its sake bear pain and grief, 
In it find the end of living, 
And the anchor of belief.” 


Needless to say, the potter our ethic has in mind is 
industrial society considered both as a single working unit 


and as a multitude of such; the wheel at which he stands is 
the entire complex of social mechanism both ponderable and 
imponderable ; and the pot is the sum total of goods and 
services turned out from day to day. To make all that as 
good, true, and beautiful as human skill and faithfulness can 
make it, is the summary duty of industrial civilisation as 
understood by the ethic of workmanship; which duty 
neglected, or lightly passed by, that civilisation will remain 
barred out from its spiritual inheritance, as an undutiful 
servant, justly afflicted with miseries and degradations, in 
spite of all that the schools, universities, Churches, and Labour 
Governments can effect to the contrary. In this way the 
ethic of workmanship carries on the tradition of Emmanuel 
Kant, sharpening his doctrine of duty for duty’s sake, which 
he left blunt, to a spear-head, and seeking thereby to pierce 
an opening for a revival of religion and of the fine arts— 
of which fine arts, as was said before, the art of righteous 
living is the consummation. For the chief product of the 
potter’s wheel is always the potter himself. 

It is to the ethic of workmanship, so understood, that we 
pin our faith as the only means discernible for bridging the 
fatal gulf, created by mass-production, between the work 
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that “fills our bellies’? and the culture that “saves our 
souls.”” The way is arduous and long; but longer and more 
arduous roads have been trodden before, and we must not 
despair. The ethic of workmanship does not look for quick 
results. It has no magic formula for creating the millen- 
nium. The time will be long before professional moralists 
recognise the inadequacy of suburban operations. It will 
be long before the builders of the New Jerusalem have learnt 
the difference between spinning cobwebs and laying founda- 
tions. It will be long before the general public, misled by 
a discredited philosophy, can be brought to believe that 
“the pursuit of happiness’ (to which the Declaration of 
Independence affirms that every man has a right) is the most 
paltry of all the undertakings to which man could engage 
himself and a prime cause of his miseries. It will be long 
before statesmen and educationists cooperate effectively in 
transfiguring the work of the world from a burden that 
crushes into a culture that ennobles mankind.” Yet the 
ethic of workmanship aims at nothing less than all this, and 
will not rest until it be accomplished. The end is clear: 
the steps that lead to it are not clear. And will not be, 
until multitudes of ingenious minds, grasping the main 
principle, have pooled their resources for discovering the steps. 
Then miracles will begin to happen. The ethic of workman- 
ship contemplates creative work ; but its own creation is, as 
yet, but half complete, like the lion in ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ : 


“now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts ; then springs, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane.” 


With this statement of the main principle we must here 
rest content, as the form of our answer to the question raised 
in the last issue. In the next we shall endeavour to push 
the way a little further into the obscurities ahead. 


L. P. JACKS. 


OxForD. 











TOWARDS BREAKING “THE VICIOUS 
CIRCLE OF MASS-PRODUCTION.” 


ProFessor J. W. SCOTT, D.Putu., M.A. 


THE circumstance which makes the path easy, at present, 
for any real proposal for dealing with Unemployment is the 
seriousness of the evil on the one hand and the familiarity 
of it on the other. 

The thing is so familiar, the way it works is so compara- 
tively well known, that if anything really would draw its 
sting, thinking people will see this when it is pointed out to 
them. On the other hand, the matter is so serious that no 
really remedial steps are refused a hearing. The alternative 
of disaster is so plain that probably no measure would be 
rejected on the ground of its being too drastic if only it 
would really do the work; always provided that it was 
simple and intelligible, and that its introduction need not 
be sudden, but could admit of our adjusting ourselves 
gradually to any far-reaching change which it might entail 
in “ the balance of life.” 

Now, a suggestion towards the elimination of Unemploy- 
ment was put forward in this Journal last April! which was 
at least simple and intelligible. It was precisely not any 
clever, subtle twist, which was to be administered somewhere 
in the vitals of the economic system, after which that system 
was to function suddenly better, and not a great deal worse, 
than before; such as most schemes for revolutionising the 
currency, for example, are apt to appear to some of us to be. 
It proposed a simple frontal attack, which delivers itself 
straight against the obvious face of the problem. The idea 
is a straight bid for a sure food-supply to every man whose 
supply of food is precarious. 

1 In an Article entitled ‘“‘ Unemployment: A Remedy.” 
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And since the means whereby this sure food-supply is to 
be provided is no State dole or largess but simply an equip- 
ment by whose help each man will be in a position to turn 
the creative work of his own hands and brain on to the task 
of keeping his family table always furnished, I think the 
proposal may claim to be something more, even, than an 
insurance against want. There is spiritual redemption in 
it too. And it occurs to me here to recall some things that 
have been happening in this Journal recently. Dr Jacks 
has been painting for us lately how mass-production has been 
IS a tightening its coil around us. He has also been plunging 
some arrows into us about work,—that the mere filling of the 
belly will never save the soul, for instance; while yet the 
work that rightly fills the belly does nevertheless save the 
soul, and is perhaps the only thing that ever will. Now, I 
do not know how far others who have been impressed with 
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nt, | these things, on the one hand with the Editor’s picture of 
the 7 the impasse of industrialism, and on the other hand with 
‘ity 4 his attack on the popular gods of idleness, talk and “‘ leisure,” 
d may be brought to share my hope. But it has seemed to 
ra- me not only that there is a way out, but that our finding it 
its is a pure matter of our seeking first the Kingdom. It 
_ to seems to me that the work which really builds character 
no and saves the soul is open to the masses of our producers 
lve to-day, is within their practicable reach, is a living possibility 
be for them; and it does not in any way involve their ceasing 
at to be mass-producers. Moreover, the moment they have 
vas i found it, they have done more than saved their souls. I 
not j believe they are through the “ circle.” It was on this faith 
ves i that the April article on Homecrofting as a remedy for 
‘ail ; Unemployment was founded. That article depicted one 
B attack on “‘ the vicious circle of mass-production ” for which 
oy- these claims could be made. And what I am to speak of 
vas : here is another one, arising in a very different part of the 
ny world, but essentially similar in principle, for which I believe 
ere the same claims could be made. 
em 
se, We said the principle was, “‘ a sure food-supply to every 
che man whose supply of food was precarious.”” Every working 
be. man’s food-supply at present 7s precarious. At present a 
elf / workman is wholly dependent on his wages. But wages 
lea 2 fail. They repeatedly fail. Unemployment, as a recurrent 
ose ; phenomenon, is an inevitable accompaniment of mass-pro- 
i duction as at present understood. The Homecroft plan is 


an attempt to see to it that a man’s food-supply does not 
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fail, even if his wages do. The man is to be so provided 
that, so long as he is willing to do so, he is in a position to 
create with his own hands the food which is spread upon the 
family board. The doing of this—or the keeping of the 
Homecroft going whereby he is enabled to do it—is part of 
the regular work of every working day. The aim, in a word, 
is to emancipate the working man from his present enslave- 
ment to money-wages. It is to enable him to turn his 
working-power to account directly, without needing first to 
await a chance to sell it before he can use it. Such is the 
suggestion offered by the American Homecroft Association 
since its founding somewhere about the year 1906 by Mr 
George H. Maxwell of Sonoma, California, and detailed and 
made practical by William E. Smythe in his City Homes on 
Country Lanes (Macmillan & Co.). 

But ideas do not abide by their originators. Everybody 
knows that there are garden cities in the world, for example, 
that are by no means Ebenezer Howard’s garden city. 
In the same way there is Homecrofting in the world 
that is not Mr Maxwell’s. The Homecroft suggestion has 
at least this one mark of a genuine discovery—that it has 
been springing up spontaneously at very different points in 
the minds of men all independent of one another. At the 
same time as one man, Mr Maxwell, approaching the whole 
subject from the point of view of a reclaimer of waste lands 
in the American West, merely anxious to see industries planted 
on these lands which would be a blessing and not a curse, 
was evolving the idea of manning the industries by workers, 
each of whom had his roots struck deep in an individual 
piece of soil which he, the worker, should know how to make 
feed him (employment or no employment, wages or no wages) 
—just, I say, at this same time, and in a part of the world 
as far away as India, other brains were busy, English brains 
this time, with a fer different task. They were trying to 
stem the tide of a dangerous political agitation. They were 
striving to steady the surgings and infuse something of a 
positive aim into the vast negations of a “ non-co-operation 
movement”; and here it occurred to some—by dint of 
reviving in an Eastern atmosphere the old, simple, half- 
discarded Western idea of literal industrial co-operation— 
to attempt to bring into being the beginnings of a Production- 
for-use movement, as they called it, of which the Homecroft, 
with its Production of food-stuffs for use was, from the first, 
an integral factor. 

It is in India, perhaps, that it will fall to be recorded 
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that the Homecrofting idea first penetrated the wall which 
initially separates all-important social developments from 
official recognition. There, for good or ill, this breach appears 
to have been effected. The movement has fairly come into 
public notice. The self-sacrificing efforts of the pioneer of 
Production-for-use in India, Captain J. W. Petavel of Calcutta, 
whose work was the subject of a prescient review in the 
HiBBERT JOURNAL by Professor Hugh Walker many years 
ago,! appears to have succeeded in gaining the = 
and recognition of the eminent vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
University, the late Sir Asutosh Mukerjee. Under his 
influence it would seem that the University has been guided 
into the course, unusual for an educational institution, of 
endeavouring to have something positive and concrete to 
say which will have some chance to appeal as relevant to 
the political and social aspirations of the native mind, which 
appear to be about as intense as they are indefinite and 
confused. It instituted what is known as “ The Calcutta 
University Poverty Problem Study ” under Captain Petavel’s 
leadership, and in the early part of 1922 an appeal was made 
for capital to support the practical inauguration of what was 
and is a Homecrofting scheme ; although, cut off from Cali- 
fornia and independent entirely of Mr Maxwell’s efforts, it did 
not bear the name, but was shaped along the lines of the 
University Poverty Problem Study and its constructive 
results. The appeal was signed by a hundred prominent 
citizens of Calcutta, such names as those of Rabindranath 
Tagore, The Maharajah of Kassimbazar, judges of the 
Supreme Court, as well as leading Indian educationists and 
journalists, being included in the: list. And in some ways 
the study of this independent growth is even more enlighten- 
ing to us, as to the potentialities of the general idea, ethical, 
educational, and economic, than would a study confined to 
America alone. 

The central idea of the Calcutta scheme, when we come 
close to it, takes us straight to the point where all the most 
forward-looking of contemporary economic thought takes 
its start; the point where Carlyle started, as a matter of 
fact; the paradox of mass-production; the absurdity of 
our always bien badly off because we are well off; starving, 
not because of any scarcity, but precisely because of plenty ; 
the tragic spectacle of all this vast machinery of production 


1 Entitled ‘“ Are the Brains behind the Labour Movement all wrong ? ”— 
although Captain Petavel, it should be noted, is not a socialist. See the 
HrpBert JouRNAL for January, 1918. 
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standing idle, and willing people standing idly by it, “‘ with 
a spell over them,” as Carlyle put it, suffermg and even dying 
for want of everything they could themselves produce with 
that machinery. 

The central idea of the scheme—the idea, at least, at the 
heart of its promoters—is that it should do something to 
remove this hitch in the economy of our social life; this 
curious kink which brings it about that while warehouses 
are crammed with the things indispensable to life, while 
the “demand” for these things is gnawing the hearts out 
of thousands of the poverty-stricken, their so imperious 
“demand ”’ is yet helpless. It cannot become “ effective.” 

But what has this to do with the immediate object for 
which the capital was sought ?—and raised, for according to 
latest advices it has been raised. That object was the 
founding of a new educational institution; an institution 
allied in aim to one already in existence, financed in Calcutta 
some years ago by the enlightened and _ public-spirited 
Maharajah of Kassimbazar as a “Polytechnic Institute.” 
And the question is, What an educational institution like that 
can have to do with relieving the unemployed ; with making 
effective, to be precise, their tragically earnest ‘‘ demand ” 
for certain necessaries of life, of which we can say, with equal 
truth, either that they lie actually in the glutted warehouses 
or that they lie potentially in the stores of raw material 
which exist unused in the earth ? 

We shall get the answer to this question, however, if we 
endeavour to be a little more precise still. The real place 
where the necessaries lie hidden which the hungry unemployed 
want is neither, when you come to think of it, in the ware- 
houses nor in the idle machinery nor in the places where 
raw material lies unused in the earth; but simply and 
directly in their own untrained brains and hands. The 
moment we realise this we see the answer to our question. 
The aim of the institute which is in contemplation is to make 
a contribution to a certain definite, if very large, enterprise ; 
none other than the enterprise of training brains and hands 
into that new set, poise, or adjustment into which when men 
have once got brains and hands turned they will need no 
more to starve in the midst of plenty. For, once their powers 
are got into this set, they will be in a position to proceed, 
not to turn the world upside down, but on the contrary, 
quite quietly, unobtrusively, and within this present economic 
system, to call in a few capitalist experts, men of goodwill, 
men who are leaders in the usual mass-manufacture of 
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various of the indispensables of life, and say to them: ‘‘ We 
will be your labour ; start your weaving, your baking, your 
shoe-factory, your stocking-factory ; proceed to erect any 
machinery which you think will produce as much as we 
need—there are very many of us—of all the main articles, 
besides having a good deal over to sell to the wider world 
for money in the ordinary way; we will be your labour, 
and you may call upon us just as you require us for this 
factory or that, as the caprices of the outside market may 
dictate ; for we can all do anything; our hands and brains 
have been trained to serve in all sorts of capacities, feeding 
all sorts of machinery; and our reward will be, to each a 
steady supply wherewith to meet his own family’s needs of all 
the necessaries manufactured, and some kind of an interest 
besides in the money drawn for the goods sold in the ordinary 
market.” The ultimate aim of the scheme is to educate people 
to industrial work, so that they shall be capable of working 
in this co-operative way if ever their numbers are sufficient 
and the opportunity comes. The immediate aim is to offer 
an education; to educate through the hands; to educate 
through the hands by initiating people into the co-operative 
making of things indispensable to life by modern methods. 

The aim is thus not by any means “ technical education ” 
in the ordinary sense of the word. To give men that, and 
then turn them out on to the ordinary employment market, 
is only further to congest the congestion, and make it harder 
than ever for the unfortunates who have not the advantage 
of this equipment to find jobs. The aim is far different and 
beyond that. It is to set an example of how to go about 
to put men in such a position that whenever there are plenty 
of them and the opportunity arises they shall be able to 
join hands and make things for themselves. It is to make 
them able directly to use their labour. It is to put them 
in that position through their all acquiring the compara- 
tively small skill which is necessary to produce things by the 
methods of great industry. And whilst doing this, it is 
automatically giving them a real education in the passing. 
The latter, of course, is almost quite as much the point as the 
other, and is the side of things that the promoters are 
stressing. 

And this, again, is both cardinal to the scheme and sound 
in itself. Education is education when it proceeds through 
the hands as well as the intellect. Such, at least, is the 
promoters’ faith; and it is a faith they will be supported 
in by all the best educational opinion. All agree that, up 
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to about the age of eighteen, the young human being remains 
almost indefinitely plastic ; capable of being formed, morally, 
mentally, and bodily, into almost any shape by proper 
treatment. Now the treatment ‘‘can be summed up in 
the words right food, pure air, and work and amusement 
that interest the child keenly, so as to exercise both mind and 
body vigorously and joyously; the joy being, of course, 
the tonic in the whole process. If the work is made visibly 
useful, so that it is done in a spirit of dutiful and loving 
service, the moral sense is educated at the same time.” 
In one word, by recognising the extent to which true educa- 
tion must employ the hands, these promoters of a way out 
from the industrial impasse are free to proceed by way of 
a straight attempt simply to provide the best education for 
the young. They can make straight for the nurture of the 
soul, and yet turn it all so as to breach the economic circle. 
Their simple education principle is—interesting work with 
the “lessons”? thrown in; and certainly everybody from 
Patrick Geddes to Blonskij will agree that the work need not 
hinder the lessons. 


Production-for-use is therefore the aim. But Home- 
crofting is an integral part of it. 

They are strong on the point that the “‘ Production ” in 
view is to be co-operative production. And they are right. 
It has got to be, if we are to take advantage of progress and 
produce things “five to ten times as easily as formerly” ; 
for all the labour-saving machinery which has effected the 
improvement demands the co-operation of many hands to 
work it. We must learn co-operation, then; and we must 
begin it wherever co-operation is easiest and the product 
is of most importance. 

Now it happens that these two things are found in 
the same place. The one of them is just what produces 
the other. It is precisely the easiest co-operation which 
yields the most important product. The easiest of all co- 
operation is co-operation with one’s family and with one- 
self; and that is all that is needed—that is all you have 
to get working people to fall in with and take up—in 
order to yield food, the one thing of which we abso- 
lutely must have a constant supply. Hence the naturalness 
of Homecrofting being an integral part of the Indian scheme. 
Hence, too, the preponderating emphasis which appears to be 
going to be laid, in the new venture which those pioneers of 
a fresh educational idea in India are promoting, wpon training 
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in the handling of the soil, and in the turning of it to account 
in the production of human food. This is clearly the point 
where Production-for-use is most obvious and easy. Just 
how obvious and easy has not been ascertained yet for the 
various countries; but it has been done for America in a 
most delightful and fascinating way by the Mr William E. 
Smythe mentioned above. And it is certain that in the 
climatic conditions of the best parts of America, whatever 
may be the case in India, Science can teach a man to produce 
enough to keep his family in food, out of less than an acre 
of ground, by devoting much less than half of each working 
day to the task. It is on the facts in Smythe’s City Homes 
on Country Lanes that the Maxwell type of Homecrofting 
founds. But the same general aim is integral also to the 
scheme of Captain Petavel and his fellow-workers in India. 

All that is being schemed, then, all that is being planned, 
attempted, and done, founds at last upon two facts: first, 
that there is no final solution of the Unemployment problem 
except the putting of people in a position to make the things 
they cannot buy; and secondly, that in the present year of 
grace the “‘ making” is mostly a co-operative affair. And 
of any such scheme we may, I think, be very sure of this, 
that even if it fails it will be tried again, and tried and 
re-tried, until by some means or other we emerge from the 
grotesque position of starving in the midst of plenty. There 
must be a way out, and it must consist in enabling men to 
use their powers directly for the support of their lives ; which 
again, I am convinced, is the work which builds character 
and saves the soul. 

If I were to try to put a finger on what is, to me, the 
difference between these two constructive anti-unemploy- 
ment efforts, the American one and the Indian, I should say 
it lay in the simplification which the former scheme achieves 
by aiming at less. There is another American enterprise 
on Homecrofting lines which I might mention, run by the 
head of a large manufacturing company in Waynesburg, 
Ohio, which again, by the way, has arisen entirely inde- 
pendently of either California or Calcutta influences. This 
scheme appears to effect still further simplification by aiming 
at still less, and as a result it has perhaps got furthest of all 
of them into practice. But this is too long a story to go 
into now. In any case, the Maxwell plan simplifies, as 
compared with the Indian one, by leaving out of account the 
‘* production-for-use”” of most other things, and concen- 
trating on food alone. 
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But the identity of aim between them is the great matter 
and is too plain to need emphasising. Common to both is 
their opposition to the hopeless expense and waste connected 
with all current Unemployment relief and their insistence 
on an economic way out. The importance of both is the 
hope they kindle that this is possible. Both take their 
stand on the fact of trade cycles and what must be done to 
meet them. Both, at first, aim at the creation of islands 
amid the rise and fall of the trade-waves ; insulated spheres, 
against which the alternating booms and depressions of trade 
shall beat in vain. They aim at the spasmodic creation of 
these islands at first, and then the spread of the principle 
of this insulation. But in the one case the island to be 
created is a big co-operative community, achieving perfect 
safety by producing all the indispensables of life for itself; 
while in the other case the island is the individual family, 
planted in its garden, with Science to teach it how to 
make that garden its sure refuge so far as food is con- 
cerned, thus achieving partial safety by producing the most 
indispensable of life’s indispensables for itself. And Mr 
Smythe’s hope, it must be observed, is that the food which 
Science could teach us how to produce in this way is 
not Spartan fare, but the vegetables, fruits, eggs, meat, 
milk, butter, and cheese which would deck any man’s table 
luxuriously every day. Research into further possibilities in 
this line is still urgently needed. But a great deal has been 
done; quite enough to justify the experimental starting of 
Homecrofting communities among ourselves, peopled at first 
by well-selected industrial workers, who could travel to their 
work and gradually buy their Homecroft—their island—by 
weekly or monthly instalments, saved from their food bill. 
And, indeed, an actual settlement, consisting of a thousand 
industrial workers really interested in this fascinating home- 
food-growing game, might well prove the very best soil 
from which to proceed gradually to evolve the co-operative 
production of things other than food, to which, it would 
appear, we must ultimately come if we are ever to be in a 
position to use our enhanced powers of production to 
produce for ourselves a better type of social existence than 
the barbaric one and not a worse. The whole question is, 
Where lies the easiest path along which to advance towards 
the creation of these great safety-circles ? The easiest path, 
it would appear, is to aim at making individual families into 
such, seeking in the first instance food-safety for them all. 
And they are coming to it. For it isn’t any solitary voice-in- 
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natter the-wilderness that is calling to people to take this way out 

oth is from the industrial impasse. Mankind are stumbling back 

rected into this path of safety which they should never have left. 

stence The echo of their faltering feet comes in from many quarters. 

is the What else is it that is reported to be happening among the 
their ‘“new-poor”’ on the outskirts of Vienna, at the Henry Ford farm- 

ne to factories, and among those large industries in the Ruhr where 

slands for safety’s sake every worker keeps his goat? The thing we 

heres, are calling Homecrofting, it becomes more and more evident, 
trade [fis just no one man’s discovery at all. It is simply emerging. 

ion of — Our industrial system, somewhat brokenly perhaps and 

neiple [| uncertainly, seems to be beginning at last the bas arduous 

to be | process of extricating itself. It should never have been in 

nerfect | the position in which it is. It should never have been all 

itself; |) hung in the air. It should neither have left the land nor yet 

umily, |} have abstained from mass-production. It should have 

yw to [| taken the ballast of the land with it into its mass-production. 
con- [| And it is beginning dimly to see, or rather to feel, that the 

> most | thing can still be done. The sense that it can be done is 

d Mr {already abroad in many minds, and not far from the surface. 

which It is soon to be speaking, but one is tempted to think—as 

ay is has happened before in the history of the world—that after a 

meat, very dark night something like a new dawn.is breaking. 

co J. W. SCOTT. 
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THE PRESENT MIND OF GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES, 


Proressor GUSTAV HUBENER, 
University of Kénigsberg. 


To the students of politics the condition of Germany to-day 
should be one of the greatest interest. The old parties are 
disintegrating. New formations are taking place. The 
younger, on the one hand, tend to cleave to communism; on 
the other, to what for the absence of a better name may be 
described as medievalism. This medievalism is primarily a 
reaction against the mechanisation of life that has followed 
in the wake of the Renaissance and the industrial Revolution, 
and as such it is characterised by a distrust of the scientific 
method, while it moves towards a renewal of belief in Christi- 
anity and a revival of interest in the writers of the Romantic 
movement of a hundred years ago. This new movement is 
the one positive and constructive force in Germany to-day. 
It occupies a middle position, with the Communists on one 
side of it and the anti-Communists on the other, gathering 
strength daily, winning recruits from either camp among 
the younger generation. Is it too much to hope that it 
will become the rejuvenating force in ihe modern world, 
bringing in its train unity and reconciliation? At any rate, 
there are many in Germany to-day inspired by such an aim. 

It is necessary to begin by insisting upon these aims, 
because the deeper significance of the movement, associated 
with German universities and among the educated part of 
the rising generation since the war, has been misunderstood 
in England, even by those who may be regarded as the friends 
of our nation. They have observed a wild and unsympathetic 
nationalism, and have hastily concluded that the new spirit 
in the universities is nothing more than a recrudescence of 
the narrow Germanism of the preceding era. But this is to 
64 
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judge the movement superficially by its more voluble and 
less understanding exponents. The utterances and actions 
of the Deutschvélkische Partei give colour to such a view, 
creating opinion unfavourable to German students. But 
they are not representative, for they do not express the 
point of view of the majority of the younger generation in 
our universities, nay, they do not even represent the typical 
mentality of the German universities in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the war; for the main interest of the uni- 
versities in those years, as to-day, was in the problems of 
industrial capitalism and the modernist crisis in Christianity, 
which are in their essence world problems, and as such do 
not readily lend themselves to a narrow sectarian or 
nationalist treatment. On the contrary, they are only to 
be understood when approached in a truly broad and humane 
spirit, in the way they are treated by scholars all the world 
over. 

The foundations of the movement which is making such 
strides in Germany to-day were laid before the war. About 
the same time that Bergson revolted in France against the 
dominant philosophy of Positivism, a reaction took place in 
Germany against the atrophy of the spiritual life that had 
accompanied the growth of materialism, and the boom in our 
industry and commerce that had followed the successful 
war of 1870. It was felt by the deeper characters among our 
intellectual leaders that the ethical weakness and indifference 
which had overtaken all our life and learning was a conse- 
quence of the worship of materialism; and they awakened 
to the perils of the industrialism and individualism which 
had dominated the nineteenth century. Thus it came about 
that men arose in Germany to wage the same war that at an 
earlier date had been waged by Carlyle and Kingsley, Ruskin 
and Morris in England. It was a fight against the utilitarian 
philosophy of selfishness and mammonism, against the 
exaggerated rationalisation of life, which expressed itself in 
the pseudo-religious veneration of the experimental methods 
of science and the dehumanisation and despiritualisation of 
men under industrialism. They opened the eyes of those 
who were willing to see that the heart and mind of men had 
become so concentrated in a morbid way upon material 
development, upon money and machines, as to banish from 
life all regard for the eternal values in the life of man and 
the community, and had resulted in the soul of man becoming 
‘‘ extraverted,” as the Freudians say. This revolt against 
the spirit of the age found expression in a new conception 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 1. 3 
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of life, that was at once religious and moral. It originated 
among members of the educated middle class, and had at 
the time no connection with the Socialist movement, though 
it embodies nowadays much of the human sympathy and 
of the methods of Socialist propaganda of the German 
working class. 

One of the ablest students of this movement, Professor 
Rudolf Unger, traced its ideas back to Dilthey and, strange 
to say, to Nietzsche, whose connection at first sight is not 
very obvious. Wilhelm Dilthey was an historian and a 
philosopher. He was a professor at the University of Berlin. 
His chief works are: Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, 2. A. 
1910; Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, 1. A. 1883; 
Das Wesen der Philosophie, Kultur der Gegenwart, I. 6. 1907; 
etc. 

During a long life his influence was exerted in the direc- 
tion of encouraging a juster appreciation of the spiritual and 
emotional elements in culture, particularly in literature. He 
is regarded to-day as the prototype for ideological analysis 
by our younger historians, whether in the history of phil- 
osophy, poetry, or religion. He was, moreover, the first to 
break away from the merely detached and antiquarian atti- 
tude of our elder philologists and historians which had become 
‘‘ extraverted ” in the nineteenth century. For such philo- 
logists and historians regarded only the external side of 
language, literature, and history as proper subjects for 
investigation ; regarding their animating spirit as something 
imponderable, they specialised in phonology, in the critical 
treatment of texts and sources, pursued a punctilious research 
after “‘ facts,” but they were entirely destitute of any sense 
of their weight and importance. Dilthey broke with this 
arid ideal of scholarship. He awakened an interest in the 
life and soul of the old documents, in their language, and in 
the leading ideas of bygone epochs which give interest and 
meaning to outward events. And in so doing he not only 
revived an interest in Jacob Grimm and the other historians 
of the Romantic period whose attitude is akin to his own, 
but confirmed his followers in their new idealistic and vital- 
istic aims. Bergson, it may be added, trod the same path, 
for in spite of his originality he was influenced by Schelling 
and the other Romantic philosophers who lived at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. 

The relation of Nietzsche to this new trend of thought is 
not so easy to understand, for no one seems so entirely 
removed from it as this furious adversary of Christianity. 
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His ‘“‘ will to power” is the exact antithesis of the deep 
paradox of Christianity, that the deepest, the most funda- 
mental force of life does not reveal itself in self-preservation 
—in self-assertion—but in self-sacrifice. But it can be main- 
tained that this was not the real Nietzsche, who we know 
had a deeply religious nature. In his extreme valuation of 
vital force, of his “‘ will to power,” he was dependent on 
Darwin’s conception of the struggle for existence. But 
there is another Nietzsche which the first did not succeed 
in entirely suppressing—a Nietzsche that has occasionally 
wonderful insight into the essential spiritual resources of 
life and understanding. Thus we begin to see that he did 
not really attack the altruistic values of our most precious 
tradition, but the pale and haggard features, the hypo- 
critical masks of a corrupted Christianity—a Christianity 
corrupted by the unsound spirit of modernism—our common 
foe. 

The systematic formulation of this new spiritualism or 
idealism was the work of Edmund Husserl, who before the 
war was Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Géttingen. After going through the conventional psycho- 
logical relativism, he discovered for himself the ontological 
meaning of the idea of absolute truth in the fields of logic 
and philosophy of mathematics. His work in this direction 
will doubtless be known to many in England by the lectures 
he gave after the war as a guest of the University of London. 
But so far as I can learn, it is not known there that the grow- 
ing interest in systematic philosophy and intuitive methods 
in Germany in the years immediately preceding the war was 
in the main due to his influence and activities. The result 
of his teachings has been to lead thought in the direction of 
a Platonic realism (in many respects akin to the new realism 
in the U.S.A.), to bring into discredit the subjectivism of 
Kant and his followers, especially Fichte, and to awaken an 
interest in the scholastic realism and philosophical problems 
of the Middle Ages. 

Closely allied to the school of Husserl, though inde- 
pendent of him, was the ethical absolutism of Max Scheler. 
He was led by the results of modern psychology and the 
history of religious and moral ideas to a consideration of 
the main propositions, which were held by the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages; and it is not without 
significance that in consequence he has been attacked very 
violently as an anti-nationalist by modern Catholics. We 
owe it to him that the point of view which in the nineteenth 
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century over-emphasised the difference of morals between 
primitive and cultured people and between the different 
classes of society has given way to a point of view which 
insists on the essence of moral ideals and the essential value 
of moral acts. This change of outlook brought to an end 
the period of cynical indifference towards moral issues, by 
giving us a firm hold upon those moral principles which 
mankind shares in common. 

Mention must also be made of the poet Stefan George; 
for although the esoteric features of the circle which before 
the war rallied round him in Munich and Heidelberg 
apparently exclude him from the movement proper, yet 
the fact that as a result of his influence groups of scholars 
and artists all over Germany bowed to the rules of Jife and 
the new Romantic art in which they were initiated by their 
master, testifies to the longing for a common life that in the 
years before the war seized the youth of Germany. This, 
therefore, was a contributory influence operating to swell 
the current the importance of which is not to be underrated. 
Another example are the countless bands of the ‘‘ Wander- 
vogel ’’ coming into existence in these last years before the war. 

This short résumé of the pioneers of the movement will 
give some idea of the influences that were at work in the 
years before the war. Most of us were students in those 
days. We did not consider the war as our war. On the 
contrary, we instinctively felt it was the war of the order 
we were challenging, of generations obsessed with visions of 
material power. And as such it was the catastrophic ending 
of a civilisation that had lost hold of the deeper realities 
of life, of a culture built on capitalistic industrialism and 
individualistic materialism. 

We were further confirmed in this view by the historical 
investigations into the history of capitalism undertaken by 
Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, and Werner Sombart. Their 
work, which was started before the war and has been con- 
tinued since, exercised a profound influence upon thought 
in the universities, and has determined the mentality now 
prevailing. This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
analysis of their different theories and the discussions that 
followed them; but it is desirable to state the fundamental 
principles that guided them in their very thorough historical 
work. They agree in distinguishing between two different 
types of men who appear both as originators and products— 
that is, as both cause and effect—of the social and economic 
system, whether it took the form of the clan, the feudal 
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system, or the guilds of the medizval towns on the one hand, 
or modern capitalism on the other. It is the difference of the 
homme clos and the homme ouvert of Bergson. The heroical, 
chivalric, and primitively democratic character is considered 
as the expression of a strong and healthy vitality. He repre- 
sents a type of man who does not calculate on remote and 
future possibilities of danger, because he feels himself victori- 
ous in every possible situation. His mentality is not primarily 
rational and teleological, but instinctive and emotional. He 
does not live in elaborate plans, in far-reaching projects as 
to the future, but in active response to the needs of the 
moment ; and for this reason he is led to believe instinctively 
in the reality and sense of the world which surrounds him, 
to which he responds with the “ yea” of the essentially 
altruistic and religious mind. This is the psychological type 
of man who corresponds to the spiritual principles of early 
medieval Christianity, who still regards profit-making by 
money-investments as a sin, and whose grip on the essentials 
of life is yet sufficiently strong as to lead him to reject any 
attempts to reconcile the claims of life and nature with the 
egocentric capitalistic ideal of a secure and comfortable life. 

On the other hand, there is a general agreement among 
German historians to-day that the modern capitalistic in- 
dustrialism is the economic expression of an opposite psycho- 
logical type. The modern system could only be developed 
by men whose thinking is stronger than their feelings, who 
are ascetic towards the joys of the moment and its induce- 
ments, and look far ahead into the future for the fruits of 
their activities. Their minds are rational and teleological. 
The world as they see it is not to, be taken for granted, but 
to be regarded with suspicion. Every situation is to them 
problematical, for they are morbidly aware of its dangers 
and perils. Hence it is by restless and ceaseless activity 
they take measures to secure themselves against all possible 
contingencies ; modern machinery, instruments, and so-called 
conveniences are by them made to subserve this end; for 
behind all these contrivances is to be found their aim of 
security of existence, for they take precautions where the 
homme ouvert would see no need for taking any precautions 
at all. Thus this attitude of precaution appears as the sign 
of a weakened spiritual vitality which seeks by calculations 
to maintain itself in an imaginary hostile environment. Is 
it possible to deny that the dominant characteristic of business 
men to-day is one of a spirit of self-maintenance and self- 
preservation pursued in a spirit of egotism ? 
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This type of man, the homme clos, is regarded by a great 
number of our scholars as the psychological equivalent of 
Puritanism and Calvinism. They regard the principle of 
laborious precaution (labour for the glory of God so under- 
stood) as the principle most typical of the Puritan middle 
class which has created in Germany, England, and the 
United States of America the imposing edifice of modern 
capitalism ; for it derives from the leading conception of 
Puritanism, from a conception of God whose grace is realised 
by the elect in mundane success with its modern equivalent 
as an ever-increasing bank balance. Others traced the 
historical causes of capitalism further back to the Venetian 
bankers and the secularisation of the Roman Church at the 
close of the Middle Ages. Others again lay great stress upon 
the mentality of the Jews as an important factor in the 
development of modern economics. Thus by one means or 
another, the mind of Germany is being led back to the mind 
and economic system of the Middle Ages. The high apprecia- 
tion and valuation we put upon them springs out of the 
psychological conceptions in our historical work and the 
new philosophy of realism I have sketched. And this in 
turn explains the great interest taken in Germany in the 
medizvalist movement in England, especially in the writings 
of A. J. Penty with their promise of a more humane and 
realisable form of socialism. 

With the exception of the middle-aged leaders, all the 
adherents of the movement in our universities were students 
in the years immediately preceding the war. Nowadays 
they are finding their ways into office. Following the 
Revolution there was a hard struggle for university Chairs 
between the representatives of the old order and the 
adherents of the new spirit, who are gradually getting the 
upper hand, with the result that our universities breathe a 
freer air than they did in the days before the war. The 
narrow specialisms have gone or are going. Science is being 
replaced by culture as the aim of university activity, and 
with this change there has come a widening of the outlook. 
Our universities are no longer content to live upon them- 
selves as they were in the period before the war, but are 
taking an active interest in the world outside. And but for 
the policy of France, the narrow nationalism of pre-war days 
would already be a thing of the past, for its roots are dead 
and it is only being kept artificially alive from without. This 
heritage of the war is our great misfortune, and yet in spite 
of all, in spite of all perplexities and discouragements, there 
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is a new spirit germinating in Germany that we believe may 
yet prove to be the salvation of Europe. For in turning our 
backs upon industrialism we are attacking the malady of the 
modern world at its very roots, for the necessities of in- 
dustrialism lie behind militarism and _ political activities 
to-day. The world problem must, we believe, remain in- 
soluble until the implications of industrialism are faced. It 
is for such reasons that we do not look for a new ideal to 
the modern countries of a soul-murdering capitalism, but to 
the Middle Ages of Europe, to the contemplative culture of 
ancient India, and to the pious peasant life of Russia. 

Such in general terms is the outlook of our universities 
at the present time. But though the new medizvalism 
originated in our universities, it does not end there. For the 
new ideas are being spread abroad, and have already begun 
to influence the spirit and outlook of newer political parties 
that are in the making. The movement associated with the 
name of Hitler and ‘“‘ Deutsche Freiheitspartei ” is a case in 
point. Hitler is not a good political representative of the 
mentality of our universities. His alliance with men of the 
old régime is a serious mistake, as he is also mistaken in 
identifying the Jewish race with the spirit of the Jewish 
financiers. But he represents also a healthy reaction against 
capitalism on the basis of the new medizvalism. His social 
theory has much in common with the Guild movement in 
England, and the success that has followed his activities is 
a sign of the times. It is a sign that the new university 
spirit has begun to influence political activity. For though 
Hitler and his group are only a first political offshoot of 
this new spirit, the new spirit must be felt more and more, for 
it is a return to the traditions of the older Germany—the 
Germany of the Romantic period in which the ideals of 
industrialism and capitalistic militarism found no place. 


GUSTAV HUBENER. 


KONIGSBERG. 




















OUR DEBT TO THE ANCIENT WISDOM 
OF INDIA. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


WE of the West are reluctant to admit that we have any 
debt to the Far East. We talk glibly about the life of 
humanity, the future of humanity, the claims of humanity, 
the service of humanity, and so forth. But we are apt to 
identify ourselves with all that is alive and progressive in 
humanity; and we carry self-satisfaction so far as either 
to ignore or look down upon that half of the human race 
which lives in Eastern Asia,—in India,Indo-China, China, and 
Japan,—such respect as we now feel for Japan being largely 
due to its having borrowed industrialism, militarism, and 
real-politik from the West. We pride ourselves, as human 
beings, on the progress which man has made, especially 
during the past four centuries, and more especially since the 
Age of Machinery began; but we mean by progress, progress 
in the West, and in the Western sense of the word; and we 
contrast the “‘ progressive West” with the ‘“‘ stagnant and 
immobile East,’ saying Amen in our hearts to the familiar 
words : 

‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
When we write histories of civilisation we confine ourselves 
as a rule to the civilisation of Europe and the continents 
which Europe has colonised. The civilisation of the Far 
East being, as we imagine, unprogressive, has no interest for 
us as students of history. The past of the Far East is 
summed up in its present ; and its present differs so widely 
from ours that we, who look at things exclusively from our 
own standpoints, and judge things exclusively by our own 
standards, are apt to assume that its past is unworthy of 
serious attention. 

Unworthy of serious attention—and perhaps also un- 
worthy of the epithet “ civilised.’”’ Three or four of the 
72 
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writers in the recently published Legacy of Rome identify the 
Roman Empire with ‘‘ the whole civilised world.’’ So did 
Dean Inge in a recent article in the Evening Standard. As if 
civilisation in those days ended abruptly on the western 
frontier of Parthia! And as if the art, the poetry, and the 
philosophy of Ancient India and Ancient China were the 
output of peoples who had not yet emerged from barbarism ! 
But perhaps it is better to be regarded as uncivilised than 
to be wholly ignored. And the latter is the fate which too 
often befalls the Far East in the writings of our “‘ Classical ”’ 
scholars. For the Hellenist and the Latinist ‘* owr ” (i.e. West- 
European) and ‘‘ human”’ seem to be interchangeable terms. 
We admit, indeed—some of us—that there is some merit 
in Chinese and Japanese art, in the porcelain of China, for 
example, and the colour-prints of Japan, and we admit that 
in these matters the Far East has something to teach us. 
But in the sphere of high thinking and religious faith and 
moral conduct we cannot admit that the Far East has made 
any effective contribution to human culture; and our atti- 
tude towards its philosophy, its religion, and its ethics is as 
a rule one either of contemptuous indifference or of hostile 
criticism. Ways of thinking and living which diverge 
widely from our own diverge also, and as widely, from the 
great highway of human progress; and the ideas that are 
behind them are therefore either wholly inadequate or 
fundamentally false. So at least we are apt to assume. 
These are sweeping statements; and, like all sweeping 
statements, they are unfair to the exceptions to the rules 
which they lay down. Also, in my use of the present tense, 
I have done less than justice to the efforts which a band of 
Western scholars, led by Max Miiller, have made in recent 
years to study the literature, sacred and semi-sacred, of 
Ancient India, and so unseal for Western minds what may 
justly be regarded as the spiritual headsprings of Far Eastern 
thought. But the Western students of Indian philosophy 
are on the whole more successful as scholars than as inter- 
preters; and there are few of their works which are not 
marred, in part at least, by a lack of imaginative sympathy 
due to the constitutional inability of the Western mind to 
place itself, even for a moment, at the Indian standpoint. 
But, fortunately for us in the West who wish to gain an 
insight into the deeper workings of the Indian mind, there 
are not a few contemporary Indian thinkers who are students 
of Western, as well as of Indian, philosophy, and are also 


masters of the English language. To these we must look 
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for an introduction, at once sympathetic and critical, to the 
region of thought which we wish to explore. Such an intro- 
duction is to be found in the work of Professor Radha- 
krishnan, of Caleutta University, on Indian Philosophy, the 
first volume of which has recently appeared. In that 
volume there is a section on the Philosophy of the Upanishads 
which all who are interested in the speculative thought of 
India would do well to study. 

For in the Upanishads we have the highest and purest 
and most characteristic expression of Indian thought. They 
embody the meditations on great matters of a succession 
of sages who lived between 1000 and 300 B.c. ‘* They are 
the foundations,” says Professor Radhakrishnan, “‘ on which 
most of the later religions and philosophies of India rest.” 
Another authority goes so far as to say that ‘there is no 
important form of Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism 
included, which is not rooted in the Upanishads.” 1 It was 
in the Upanishads that speculative thought made its earliest 
attempt to arrive at a constructive theory of the cosmos. Its 
earliest attempt, and its most daring, and perhaps also its 
most successful ; for though it has since made many attempts 
which are more systematic, more closely reasoned, and more 
fully elaborated than this, it has made none which opens up 
a wider field or a more stimulating prospect to the adven- 
turous mind,—none which is less open to the reproach of 
ministering to our ignoble and delusive desire for finality. 

What do the Upanishads teach us? Its authors did not 
all think alike; but taking their meditations as a whole we 
may say that they are dominated by one paramount con- 
ception, that of the ideal oneness of the soul of man, the soul 
of every man, with the soul of the Universe. The Sanskrit 
word for the soul of man is Atman; for the soul of the 
Universe, Brahman. ‘‘ God’s dwelling-place,” says Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan, in his exposition of the teaching of the 
Upanishads, ‘‘is the heart of man. The inner immortal 
self and the great cosmic power are one and the same. 
Brahman is the Atman, and the Atman is the Brahman. 
The one supreme power through which all things have been 
brought into being is one with the inmost self in each man’s 
heart.”” What is real in each of us is his soul or inmost 
self. Its reality, though undemonstrable, is self-evident. 


‘‘ There shines no light save its own light to show 
Itself unto itself.” _ 





1 The Religion of the Veda, by Bloomfield. 
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he This is the psychology of the Upanishads. In like manner, 
O- what is real in the Universe is its soul or inmost self, in 
a- virtue of which its All is One. Here, too, the reality is self- 
he evident, or at least self-announced. The soul of All speaks 
at to and claims kinship with the soul of each. This is the 
ds cosmology of the Upanishads. And the individual soul is 
of one, potentially and ideally, with the universal soul, the 
name for which in our language is God. In the words of 
st one of the Upanishads, ‘‘ He who is the Brahman in man and 
y | who is that in the sun, these are one.”’ 
mn I am not going to argue for or against this conception. 
re I am going to draw out its ethical consequences. But I 
h must first try to guard against two fundamental misunder- 


standings of it which are all too common in the West. The 
» | philosophy of the Upanishads is pantheistic, but not in the 
n 6 Western sense of the word. For the West means by the 
Universe its own material framework—that, and no more 
than that; whereas India thinks of the Universe as “ the 
All of Being, as the synthesis of all worlds, all forms of life, 
all modes of existence, all actualities, all possibilities; as 
the visible infinite and the invisible infinite, the outer world 
and the inner world, subject and object, mind and matter, 
all fused into one living and indivisible whole.”! It is hard 
for the Western mind to grasp this conception. In the West 
speculative thought is as a rule either dualistic or monistic. 
In India, at its highest level, it is neither. There is a 
word used by Indian thinkers which means not-two. This 
word has no equivalent in our language. Not-twoism must 
be carefully distinguished from monism. Thoroughgoing 
materialism is a monistic system. So, I believe, is “ pure 
idealism.” In a monism unity is achieved by means of 
negation and exclusion. In not-twoism, by means of all- 
embracing affirmation. Ina dualism the “ mighty opposites ” 
are separated by a gulf which can neither be fathomed nor 
spanned, and into which the essential reality of each is 
. ever draining away. In a monism the gulf remains, but it 
. ; separates a real from a phantom world. In not-twoism it 
| ; wholly disappears. 

) Let us make these distinctions clear to ourselves before 
: we label the philosophy of the Upanishads as pantheistic, 
using the word as a term of reproach. Let us also make 
clear to ourselves that oneness with God is quite a different 
thing from “ absorption into the Universal Ego.” The use 
of the word absorption—a familiar word with Western critics 
1 Dying Light and Dawning, by Edmond Holmes. 
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of Indian philosophy—is to be deprecated, as it is based on a 
radical misunderstanding of the Indian attitude towards the 
problem of man’s relation to God. In the West even 
imaginative thought is ‘‘ incurably concrete and pictorial,” } 
so much so, indeed, that images drawn from our experiences 
of material processes and material things dominate the mind 
that creates them, fetter the wings of its imagination, and 
control all its efforts to rise to higher levels of reality. To 
the Western mind, the word absorption, with its physical 
associations and implications, suggests loss of identity on 
the part of whatever happens to be absorbed. And if what 
is absorbed happens to be the individual ego, merging itself 
in the Universal Ego, loss of identity must needs carry with 
it loss of consciousness, and therefore the final cessation of 
conscious life. But for the Indian thinker oneness with God 
is to be achieved, not by the loss, but by the expansion and 
illumination of consciousness ; and the individual ego, when 
united with the Universal Ego, finds its real self and there- 
fore establishes its identity instead of losing it. The differ- 
ence between the two types of mind is one for psychologists 
to investigate. It is probably constitutional and there- 
fore, to that extent, fundamental.? Certain it is that the 
Indian sage, as the result of meditation, contemplation, con- 
centration, and other mental exercises, has inward experiences 
which are so rare in the West that one who claimed to have 
enjoyed them would be regarded in most quarters as either 
an impostor or a madman. 

The ethical consequences of the conception which domi- 
nates the Upanishads may be summed up in a single phrase 
—the duty of self-realisation. For if the soul of the indivi- 
vidual is one, ideally and potentially, with the soul of the 
Universe, if the chosen dwelling-place of God is the inmost 
self of each of us, then it is obviously the duty of the indi- 
vidual to find his inmost self, to realise his own unattainable 
ideal, to actualise his infinite possibilities, to become what 
he has it in him to be. It is not the actual, superficial, im- 


1 The A, B, C of Atoms, by Bertrand Russell. 

2 Dr A. H. Sayce, the eminent Orientalist, who was impressed when at 
Benares by “the bestiality of Hinduism and the hideousness of Hindu art 
(so called),” says of a lecture by Rabindranath Tagore, “ like most Indian 
productions of a similar nature it belonged . . . to that primeval jungle 
where the ascetic could renounce his consciousness.” This confusion 
between “the philosophy of the unconscious ” (as Dr Sayce calls it) and 
the philosophy of the higher consciousness is characteristic of Western 
thoughts. Dr Sayce’s anti-Indian diatribes are interesting, not as criti- 
cism, but as an expression of temperamental antipathy. 
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perfect, individualistic self which is one with God. It is 
the ideal self, the true self, the real self, the self which is 
free—if I may be allowed the paradox—from every taint of 
self, the self which is one with all other human selves because 
it is one with the One God. 

How is the ideal self to be realised? By a life of self- 
discipline, self-transcendence, and self-transfiguration. There 
is no other way. We are to aim at our own perfection. We 
are to obey, to the best of our power, Christ’s sublimely 
idealistic precept: “* Be ye perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” If we are to be perfect we must 
become perfect. Other living things are walking in the 
path of self-development, blindly, as it seems to us, but with 
infinite patience and perseverance. It is for us to walk in 
the same path, and in the same spirit of patience and per- 
severance, but with our eyes open, knowing that we are 
able, in some sort and some degree, to direct and control 
the growth of our souls, to help or to thwart the evolutionary 
forces which are at work in us, to make or to mar ourselves. 

In the Upanishads themselves the ethical implications of 
their central conception were not fully worked out. The 
nucleus of a noble ethical philosophy was given to the 
world, but it was left to the great teacher whom we call 
Buddha to elaborate that nucleus into a comprehensive 
scheme of life. What were the leading features of his 
scheme ? Before we can attempt to answer this question 
we must make our minds clear on one point. The path of 
self-realisation is one to which there is no end. It is a 
veritable adventure into the Infinite. To go far along it in 
one earth life is beyond the power of all but a chosen few. 
The idea of self-realisation, in the sense of finding the real, 
the divine self, may be said to carry with it the idea of a 
plurality of lives; and the validity of the latter idea seems 
to be taken for granted in the Upanishads. The doctrine 
of Samsara or rebirth seems to have established itself in 
India in or before the age in which the earlier Upanishads 
were given to the world. And inasmuch as rebirth pro- 
vides each of us, in Professor Radhakrishnan’s words, “‘ with 
a succession of spiritual opportunities,” the consonance of 
the doctrine with the central conception of the Upanishads 
is obvious. The doctrine was still in the ascendant when 
Buddha lived and taught. We shall never find the clue to 
Buddha’s teaching until we realise that those whom he 
taught believed in rebirth, and that he himself fully shared 
their belief. So fully, indeed, that the mission which he 
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imposed on himself was that of delivering his fellow-men 
from the “‘ whirlpool of rebirth ”’—in other words, of helping 
them to make such good use of the “‘ spiritual opportunities ” 
which rebirth offered, that they would be able to cut short 
the ‘‘ succession ”’ of them by rising at last to a higher plane 
of existence, from which there would be no return to earth. 

But Buddha kept silence about the supreme problems 
of existence. How, then, do we know that he accepted the 
philosophy of the Upanishads ? Because his scheme of life 
is a practical deduction from the central conception of that 
philosophy ; and because it is meaningless and purposeless 
on any other hypothesis. Buddha hated metaphysical 
wrangling, partly because there can be no issue to it, and 
because ‘‘ men become personal [offensively and uncharitably 
personal] when logic fails’; partly because it distracts men 
from the main business of life. He saw that the solution of 
the supreme problem is practical rather than theoretical, 
inward and spiritual rather than logical, to be lived out 
rather than thought out; and he therefore held his own 
philosophy in reserve and discouraged speculative inquiry 
in his disciples. We are not to conclude from this that he 
was no philosopher. We are all philosophers with or without 
the consent of our consciousness. The scheme of life which 
Buddha elaborated is the work of a great thinker, a man “ of 
large discourse,”’ the searchlight of whose thinking swept 
over the whole field of human conduct. On the face of it 
the scheme is dominated by one paramount aim, that of 
emancipation from thraldom to the desires of the lower self ; 
and this aim affiliates itself so readily to the conception 
which is central in the philosophy of the Upanishads, that we 
cannot but credit Buddha with acceptance of that philosophy, 
if not as a system, at least as a source of spiritual guidance 
and inspiration. ‘‘ It was Buddha’s mission,” says Professor 
Radhakrishnan, “‘to accept the idealism of the Upanishads 
at its best and make it available for the daily needs of man- 
kind . . . [he] helped to democratise the philosophy of the 
Upanishads which till then was confined to a select few.” 
‘** Buddha,” says the same authority, “‘ was not so much a 
revolutionist who rode to success on the crest of the wave of 
reaction against the Upanishad theory, as a reformer whose 
aim was to remould the prevalent theory by bringing into 
prominence its neglected truth.” 

The authors of the Upanishads had set their fellow-men 
a great problem, which, when Buddha appeared on the 
scene, was still waiting for a practical solution. How was 
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the individual to realise, to bring home to himself, to make 
effective, his ideal oneness with the divine or universal soul ? 
The duty of self-realisation was obviously indicated. How 
was self-realisation to be achieved? Various answers had 
been given to the question. Various ways of handling the 
problem had been tried. There was the way of intense 
mental concentration ; of passionate love and devotion; of 
severe and systematic self-discipline. These ways, which were 
all short cuts to the desired goal, had been tried, and are still 
being tried, by men of exceptional endowments, mental and 
temperamental ; but they were not available for ordinary men. 

Buddha saw this clearly. But he also saw that there 
was a way which, if faithfully followed, would, in the fulness 
of time, enable even ordinary men to realise their divine 
destiny and, on the way to that goal, to escape from the 
whirlpool of rebirth. It is the lower self which, by tenaci- 
ously clinging to its individuality, hinders a man from finding, 
or even trying to find, his real or universal self; and it is 
the lower self which, through the stress of its carnal and 
mundane desires, draws a man back to earth again and again. 
If the lower self could be subdued and disarmed, on the one 
hand the way to the quest of the real self would be open to 
one; and, on the other hand, earth would gradually lose its 
attraction for one’s departed spirit, and would at last become 
powerless to draw it back into the whirlpool of rebirth. Now 
it is in the field of conduct, the field of one’s everyday life 
among one’s fellow-men, the field of “the trivial round and 
the common task,” that opportunities for subduing and dis- 
arming the lower self present themselves to all of us; it is there 
that the struggle between the lower and the higher self, which is 
the real drama of man’s life, enacts itself; and it is there that 
the practical solution of the supreme problem must be sought. 

What Buddha did for philosophy—in his case, the ideal- 
istic philosophy of the Upanishads—was to draw it back into 
the main current of human experience. If human experience 
has ever proved anything it has proved that love is better 
than hatred, unselfishness than selfishness, kindness than 
cruelty, sympathy than callous indifference, generosity than 
meanness, charitableness than acquisitiveness, justice than 
injustice, honesty than dishonesty, truthfulness than men- 
dacity, loyalty than treachery, continence than incontinence, 
purity than sensuality. In each of these antitheses the first 
term is a term of approval, the second a term of reproach. 
The difference between the two qualities is the difference, as 
we feel in our hearts, between what is good and what is bad. 
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The teacher who takes his stand on the ethical experiences 
of the race, who tells his disciples to be unselfish, kind, just, 
honest, truthful, continent, and the rest, is on sure ground. 

But is he not insisting on what is obvious? Not, if he 
tries to answer a difficult question which will sooner or later 
confront him. Why am I to be unselfish rather than selfish, 
kind rather than cruel, just rather than unjust, honest rather 
than dishonest, truthful rather than mendacious, continent 
rather than incontinent, and so on? If I choose to brave 
the disapproval of my fellow-men, is there any reason, apart 
from prudence and worldly wisdom, why I should not, as a 
moral agent, choose to do evil rather than good? Many 
answers might be given to this question. In an early stage 
in man’s development the ethical experience of the race 
expressed itself in custom; in a later stage, in codes of law 
such as that of Moses; and legalism and deference to custom 
are still potent motives to conduct. But if our inquirer were 
told that what he claimed (hypothetically) the right to do 
was contrary to custom, or forbidden by a code of law, he 
would at once retort by asking those authorities for their 
credentials. And to that challenge no satisfactory response 
would be forthcoming. The very fact that custom and codes 
of law are essentially local and temporal in their range of 
action, shows that they have no master principle behind 
them which could make them applicable to all peoples and 
all ages. It follows that neither custom nor law can ever 
form the basis of a genuinely humanistic morality, a morality 
which is competent to regulate the life of man as man. The 
legalist might indeed contend that the law which he revered 
had been given to his people or his Church by the Supernatural 
God, and was therefore binding de jure, if not de facto, on 
all men. But that claim, if disputed, could never be sub- 
stantiated. The Supernatural World is the object of faith, 
which is itself a free gift of the Supernatural God. It can 
never justify itself to reason. If the question which has 
been raised is to be answered, if the moral preferences of 
mankind, if the instinctive approval and disapproval of 
conduct by the general heart of men, are to justify themselves 
to reason, we must somehow or other get back to the first 
principles that are behind them. Can this be done ? 

Yes, for Buddha did it. It was the greatness of Buddha 
that he answered the question which we are considering and 
embodied his answer in a comprehensive scheme of life, a 
scheme which transcends all limitations of time and place, 
a scheme which duly provides for the moralisation of man as 
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man. Looking at things from the standpoint of the spiritual 
idealism of the Upanishads, he saw that all moral evil is 
resolvable in the last resort into selfishness, into living for 
the lower self, the self which is content with its own narrow 
limits, which resists all expansive influences, which separates 
us from others, which finds its ideal in self-assertion, self- 
aggrandisement, self-indulgence. And he saw that all moral 
goodness is resolvable, in the last resort, into unselfishness, 
into living for the higher self, the self which tries to transcend 
its own narrow limits, which is open to all expansive in- 
fluences, which finds its ideal in self-surrender, self-control, 
self-transfiguration. He saw that the moral struggle is, in 
its essence, a struggle between the lower self which is well 
content to remain lower, and the higher self which is ever 
seeking to rise higher. He saw, in other words, that the 
real combatants in the struggle are the contractive and the 
expansive forces which are at work in the soul of each one 
of us; and that the ultimate reason why right-doing is 
better than wrong-doing is that health is better than disease, 
symmetry than deformity, vigorous than stunted growth, 
the expansion than the contraction of life. 

Hence the importance which he attached to conduct, in 
the homely, familiar, everyday sense of the word. He saw 
that in the humdrum round of our daily life we can all find 
opportunities, not only for playing the parts of the good 
neighbour and the good citizen, but also for fulfilling our 
spiritual destiny, or at least beginning to fulfil it, by enter- 
ing the upward path of emancipation from thraldom to self, 
and rising, as we follow that path, 

‘On stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 
The path lies open to all of us—to the simple, the ignorant, 
and the commonplace, not less than to the wise, the learned, 
and the exceptionally gifted. 

As Buddha saw in self (in the narrow sense of the word) 
the chief hindrance to the liberation of the human spirit 
from thraldom to the desires that bind it to earth, it was 
inevitable that insistence on the unreality of the individual 
self should become the basis of his teaching. On the un- 
reality of the individual self—just so far as it was content 
with its own individuality. There are pitfalls in the idea 
of individuality. From one point of view individuality 
means imprisonment in self. From another, one’s own 
appointed way of escape from the prison of self. To him 
who regards his individuality as an end in itself, who idealises 
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his own limitations, who assumes that what he actually is, 
is intrinsically real, his individuality becomes his gaoler and 
his task-master. To him who seeks to transcend his indi- 
viduality, to widen the horizon, to expand the life of his 
self—to him who finds the mainspring of his moral and 
spiritual activities in discontent with what he is and desire 
for what he is not—his individuality becomes a liberator 
and a guide. It is of the latter, not of the former, that 
Polonius’ precept holds good : 
**To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

When Buddha insisted on the unreality of self he was 
thinking, as is evident from the whole context of his teach- 
ing, of the self which seeks to rest in its own individuality, 
and is therefore self-centred, self-imprisoned, self-enslaved. 

Having convinced himself of the unreality of his indi- 
vidual self, so long and so far as it clung to its individuality, 
the disciple who had entered the Path was to make this 
conviction the mainspring of his moral life. He was to act 
on the assumption that his individual self was phantasmal 
and that his business was to find the real self and bring it to 
the birth. With this end in view, his life was to be one of 
self-discipline, leading in due course to self-surrender, self- 
transcendence, and at last, in the fulness of time, to com- 
plete self-transfiguration. 

Directiens for living that life would not be wanting. 
Buddha was a systematic teacher. His scheme of life had 
been fully elaborated. Each detail in it has its meaning by 
reference to his master principle, and had been carefully 
thought out. We need not go far into its details; but we 
shall do well to consider one or two of its leading features. 

For one thing it is naturalistic, in the proper sense of that 
word. It recognises the universal supremacy of natural 
law. It has no room and no need for supernatural grace. 
The God of the Upanishads is the life of man’s inmost life. 
He is not a jealous God. He has no moods or caprices. 
He does not make favourites. He does not take sides. He 
rules the world through his laws; and the laws that con- 
cern us most are written in our hearts. It may not be easy 
for us to decipher them. But they are there waiting for us 
to read them and live by them. What we sow we reap. If 
we have not sown we must not hope to reap. Each of us is 
his own lamp, his own guiding light. ‘* Therefore, O Ananda,” 
says Buddha to his beloved disciple, ‘‘ Be ye lamps unto 
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yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. ... Look not 
for refuge to anyone except yourselves.” 

Closely connected with the naturalism of Buddha’s 
ethical philosophy is its dynamism. Recognition of the 
supremacy of natural law carries with it recognition of the 
law of growth as the master law of existence. Buddha’s 
outlook on things is essentially dynamic, not static. There 
is no place in his system for the dualism which oscillates 
between alternative states of being. For him all being is 
becoming, and all life is growth. The Path which he mapped 
out for us is, as we have seen, the path of self-development. 
Other living things are walking in that path. Most of them 
are walking in it blindly, and have no choice but to follow 
all its windings. We, whose eyes are open, can, if we will, 
map out our path for ourselves. It is because we are self- 
conscious beings, endowed with reason and will, that by 
walking steadfastly and circumspectly in the path of self- 
development we can shorten it, or at least shorten that stage in 
it which covers our lives on earth, and which ends in Nirvana. 

The monastic system which Buddha instituted calls for 
a few words of explanation. The Path of deliverance was 
to take us to the end of our pilgrimage on earth. But our 
pilgrimage on earth covers many earth lives. It follows 
that in mapping out the Path Buddha had to take thought 
for men in various stages of development. Some of his 
disciples would have to return to earth many times. Others, 
a chosen few, were so far advanced that, if they would now 
accept Buddha’s guidance, they would return to earth no 
more. For these a special course of discipline would be 
needed. Life in the Path is, from first to last, a breaking of 
fetters ; but, as the end comes near, there are fetters to be 
broken which the younger spirits are too immature to feel 
the pressure of. The monastic life was meant, not so much 
for the rank and file of mankind, as for those who were on 
the threshold of deliverance. Buddha’s object in instituting 
it was to help men to break the last of the ties that bound 
them to earth. In the monastic life there would be a more 
complete detachment from the cares and pleasures of earth 
than would be possible in any other path of life. And there 
would be more time for spiritual meditation, which might 
now have a larger scope and a more penetrative power than 
it had ever had before. He who was on the threshold of 
deliverance might well hope, as the due reward of his life 
of self-discipline, to have a clearer and deeper insight into 
reality than is vouchsafed to ordinary men. 
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This leads me to say that there is an aspect of Buddha’s 
agnosticism to which justice has not yet been done. One 
reason why he kept silent about the ultimate mysteries of 
existence was that few if any of his hearers were sufficiently 
developed to be able to take in and assimilate the higher 
knowledge which he might have been able to communicate to 
them. When the monk Vacchagotta questioned him as to 
the existence of the Ego, he was silent; and when Vaccha- 
gotta had gone away he told Ananda that whatever answer 
he had given to that question would have been misunder- 
stood, and that therefore he had no choice but to be silent. 
In other words, there were depths in his own philosophy 
which words could not reveal and which men of the spiritual 
calibre of Vacchagotta could not fathom. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that Buddha undervalued knowledge of 
great matters or regarded it as unattainable. But he meant 
by knowledge something widely different from what the 
intellectuals who set him riddles to answer meant by the 
word. The metaphysical path to knowledge was one which 
he looked upon with distrust and aversion; but knowledge 
itself—the knowledge which has its counterpart in inward 
enlightenment, the knowledge of reality which makes for 
peace and deliverance—was the very goal to which the Path 
was intended to lead. ‘‘ The truth of things, as Buddha 
conceived it, could not be set forth in a series of formule, 
for (to go no further) the laws of language would make 
that impossible; but it could be lived up to and lived in to: 
and so he bade men control their passions and desires, and 
cultivate kindness and goodwill, that the consequent growth 
of their souls might be rewarded by the expansion of their con- 
sciousness and the deepening of their insight till it became 
possible for them to know (in the truest sense of the word) 
the fleeting from the abiding, the phantasmal from the real.” 4 
In fine and in brief, Buddha’s attitude towards the problem 
of acquiring knowledge of ultimate reality, may be set forth 
in a precept which has few words, but a fathomless depth of 
meaning : Grow, and you will know. 

In a succeeding article I shal] deal with Nirvana and 
with the influence of Buddha—as the practical exponent of 
the idealism of the Upanishads—on the moral and spiritual 
development of mankind. 


EDMOND HOLMES. 


Kew GARDENS. 


1 The Creed of Buddha, by Edmond Holmes. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF COPEC.’ 
Proressor ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D. 


At a small Summer School of Congregational pastors, the 
duty of discussing the First Copee Report was allotted to me 
by men of authority; I did not choose it. The result of my 
study was to awaken much anxiety in my mind, for reasons 
which I now desire to submit to a wider public. 


i. 


The general title given to this fundamental Report is 
“The Nature of God and His Purpose with the World,” 
while Chapter I. bears the title ‘“‘ God in Christ.” Excellent 
as this keynote is, one fears that an unconfessed change of 
key occurs very soon. It might be harsh to challenge the 
recognition extended to those who, while overwhelmed by 
religious doubt, remain loyal to conscience as their guiding 
star. Such men may indeed be “living by Christian stan- 
dards.”’ There is more to give One pause in the provision 
made for ‘‘ mystics, poets, and scientists’? who “ find God 
primarily in nature,” and to whom very definitely “ faith in 
Christ is a supplement ? to belief in God.” 

Subdivisions are four in number: A, ‘‘ The Revelation 
of God—Fatherhood”’; B, ‘The Conception of Man’s 
Nature—Personality ’; C, ‘“‘ The Vision of Man’s Calling— 
Sacrifice”? ; D, ‘‘ The Manifestation of Power to Fulfil that 


1 A widely representative “‘ Conference on Politics, Economics, and 
Citizenship ” met at Birmingham in April. Reports from various Com- 
missions were hurriedly considered. Report No. 1, however, was not 
submitted to debate. Minor local Conferences are now being held among 
us, and there is to be a World Conference at Stockholm in 1925. 

2 “* Belief in Christ is not a supplement to belief in God, but the only 
sure foundation for it.”—Hort, quoted by Principal H. D. A. Major in 
HiBBERT JOURNAL, July 1924. 
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Calling—Fellowship.”” The first two are the dominant head- 
ings, and they practically reproduce a well-known modern 
religious simplification—the Fatherhood of God and _ the 
brotherhood of man. If the Commission intended to 
advance beyond abstract Theism to a definite acceptance 
of Christian doctrine—and many things in the Report make 
this certain—they might have done wisely either to appeal 
(with the late A. M. Fairbairn) to an eternal inter-Trinitarian 
Sonship and Fatherhood as the presupposition of Christian 
Sonship, or else to define the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ as one of the bases of faith. One or both of these 
affirmations would have expressed with due clearness the 
view which the Commission takes of the distinctive glory 
of Christianity. 

Letter C is “ Sacrifice.” Is it right to affirm sacrifice 
qua sacrifice as the Christian’s calling? Is not that calling 
rather—as the Report quotes on p. 158—to do the will of God? 
Suffering for suffering’s sake is not a Christian programme, 
nor does Copec seriously believe that it is. Presumably the 
writers were thinking of ‘‘ Let him deny himself and take up 
his cross.” These solemn words teach that our calling 
includes readiness to suffer to the uttermost. They do not, 
I think, warrant the assertion that the single word sacrifice 
describes and defines the calling of a Christian. 

Looking closer at the section, one perceives that it has 
really little to say about our calling, and more about Christ’s 
work on our behalf. This gliding from one theme to another 
may be due to carelessness ; or it may already be a hint to 
us that Copec, in its zeal for progress through the willing 
suffering of Christian souls, leaves too much out of view the 
New Testament proclamation that Christ offered one sacrifice 
for sins for ever, and sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. Evangelical Christians do not conceive 
that they are to prolong or to complete the process of atone- 
ment. If that were our task, truly it would grind us to 
powder. Our light and momentary affliction does not 
belong to the same plane of being with the sacrifice of Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us—who died for all, so 
that with Him and in Him all died. 

Letter D is “‘ Fellowship.”” Here one feels bound to 
affirm that the fellowship of the Holy Ghost is the true 
spring of power, and that, while the fellowship of Christian 
with Christian may minister to that nobler communion, our 
social or Church loyalties at their best do not constitute 
salvation. Once again Copec seems to allow its preoccupa- 
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tions and interests to warp or confuse its statement of 
doctrine. 


II. 


The subject of “‘ God and Nature ”’ is approached with a 
recognition of “‘ difficulties ” created for Christian faith by 
the facts of the Cosmos; but it is implied that loyalty to 
our Master must and can reinterpret seeming difficulties, 
until nature itself confirms the revealed truth that God is 
love. 

The first difficulty named is the vastness of the material 
universe as explored by modern science. In Tennyson’s 
poem Vastness, this difficulty, pressed upon the reader with 
all the vividness of a great poet’s mind, is met at the close 
with a single thought: ‘* Peace! let it be! for I loved him 
and love him for ever; the dead are not dead but alive.” 
Undying human love proves the immortality of man; the 
poet of In Memoriam is true to the deepest experience of 
his life. Copee answers in a way whose relevance is not so 
easily felt, yet perhaps wisely and sufficiently; certainly 
in more obviously Christian terms. The God whom Christ 
reveals is so vast that He dwarfs all the physical immensities 
into insignificance. 

The second difficulty is the moral neutrality of nature. 
There is just a glance at the acuter difficulty constituted by 
nature’s continual infliction of pain; the main emphasis is 
laid upon nature’s indifference to right and wrong. This 
time the answer is eminently characteristic of Copec. There 
is, and there ought to be, no such thing as nature’s taking a 
side in the moral struggle. The supreme glory of the Gospel 
is that God sends sunshine and rain indifferently upon the 
good and the bad. Retribution would be infra-Christian. 

Concurrently with this, no doubt, we are told that “ the 
world is ordered, and it must ever be a disaster to transgress 
its order” ;1! i.e. there are automatic bad consequences 
waiting upon imprudence, whether selfish or generous—this I 
believe to be a grave truth. But also, these bad conse- 
quences are in no case to be interpreted as Divine punishment 
—this we must hold to be poisonously false. The living God 
is immanent in all things. Whatever happens in the course 
of nature is part of our Father’s rule. God never says to us, 
“Beware of the machinery; if you will play with it and 
check your fingers, don’t blame me!” In a short speech at 


’ PP. ©. 
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the Birmingham Copec Conference, I was able to appeal 
with good effect to the moral psychology of Bishop Butler’s 
Sermons. At this point in my present notes I appeal to the 
solemn cumulative argument of Part I. of the Analogy. 
There is, and there must be, a reaction on the part of 
‘“‘ Nature ’—the word being used in a very wide sense— 
against human sin; and beyond nature there remains “a 
certain fearful expectation of judgment, and a fierceness of 
fire which shall devour the adversaries.” (‘‘ Reflections of 
this kind are not without their terrors ... but it is fit 
things be stated and considered as they really are.”) The 
Copec Report puts an impossible strain upon its favourite 
verses from Matt. v. By no means the last word Christ has 
for us about God tells of the “‘kind and undiscriminating 
Friend and Father.” ! “I will warn you whom ye shall fear; 
fear him which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear him.” Christ speaks again 
and again of reward. We are to give alms, to pray, to fast 
as in God’s sight; and “thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee.’’ He speaks of punishment. The 
merciless servant’s ‘‘ lord was wroth, and delivered him unto 
the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due. So shall 
also my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts.”’ 

It is true that we cannot take the simple view of natural 
evils which runs through so much of the Old Testament. 
‘* A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. Only 
with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the reward of the 
wicked.”” The author of Job already destroyed that naif 
theodicy. But Christianity will never consent to hold that 
God and nature are, in the end, without reaction against 
sin. ‘“‘ That the righteous be as the wicked, that be far 
from thee; shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 

Having dealt with the seemingly complete moral in- 
difference of nature by admitting it as a fact and by glorying 
in it, the Report goes on to discover a positive verification 
of the divineness of natural process in—the parables. And 
here for the first time we meet with a word which is eminently 
characteristic of the Report—‘‘ sacramentalism.”’ Our Lord’s 
nature parables are regarded as proving that the physical 
world is full of spiritual meanings, and thus is fitted to serve 
as a symbolical handbook to the truths of the Kingdom 
of God. We shall have to examine the sacramentalism of 
1 The phrase is R. L. Stevenson’s. 
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the Report when it has been more fully presented to us in 
later chapters. 

Do not let us seem even for a moment to undervalue 
Christ’s parables. Jesus is incidentally a poet. The gift 
was in Him, and could not be hid. He had an instinctive 
joy in the natural world which we do not find again even in 
the greatest of His New Testament interpreters. To Him 
the Father was “ Lord ” not only of heaven but “ of earth.” 
But Jesus spoke His poetry incidentally. Essentially He 
was the light and the Saviour of the world. And when the 
Report tells us! ‘‘ It was as they came to see the God whose 
nature and operations they had been tracing in the mustard- 
seed and the leaven, the corn and [?] the tares, the shepherd 
and the pearl-merchant, supremely revealed as incarnate in 
their Master, that their whole personalities were saturated 
by the inflowing of the Divine ”—one feels that the note is 
forced. If nature is “‘ sacramental” because of the nature 
parables, then unrighteous judges and unrighteous stewards 
must be sacraments too. For Jesus spoke parables regard- 
ing them. The discovery of idea] beauty in the world is 
too weak an argument to efface the reiterated impression of 
nature’s indifference, still more to disprove nature’s apparent 
cruelty. What seems most clearly to prove that nature is 
not in the end unconcerned with moral things is—man ; man’s 
emergence on the planet ; man’s unquenchable aspirations. 
If man is ** organic to the universe,” we do no sort of justice 
to the facts by confining our attention to brute nature. 
And even there, in spite of all difficulties, we do seem to 
trace at least the foreshadowings of loyalty, of pity, of love. 

The third difficulty recognised by the Report is the 
Darwinian analysis of the factors in organic evolution, if 
this should be held to exclude purpose (and to enthrone 
chance). The Report answers by reasserting the existence 
of a moral purpose in the evolving process.2. Two additional 
answers may be suggested. (1) It is highly improbable that 
natural selection is the whole truth regarding the mechanism 
of evolutionary advance. (2) It is, I think, untrue that 
Darwinism even per se excludes purpose. Of course I 
cannot expand these thoughts.® 

Towards the end of the section the Report suddenly 
faces the postponed problem of nature’s apparent cruelty. 
The writers find that light is thrown upon the problem by 
the cross of Christ. That is a difficult thought. Something 
1 Pp. 85, 86. 2 Pp. 47, 51. 

3 May I refer to what I wrote in From Comte to Benjamin Kidd ? 
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similar may be found in Frederick Robertson’s Sermons— 
sacrifice a cosmic principle, mysteriously sacred. Is there 
more in this than a graceful poetical fancy ? In endeavour- 
ing to think it out more fully, the Report becomes extra- 
ordinarily bewildering. 


“In the lower as in the higher stages of evolution 
creative love is constant in method, leaving its creatures 
free to develop their individualities without constraint 
save that of inspiring them to the best. If in the process 
mistakes are made . . . innocent suffering is involved 
. . . In man as in his dim and primitive ancestors. If 
the Cross illuminates it in the one case, it will do so in 
the other. A false step is taken, an unconscious per- 
version is encouraged, the course of evolution is driven 
into a blind alley, and untold multitudes of living beings 
are doomed to sacrifice, until at last the type perishes 
or a break-out in a new direction is achieved... . 
Here as always suffering and penitence and rebirth 
mark the path of salvation.” } 





It might be wiser to pitch the note a good deal lower in 
speaking to this problem. (1) It is likely that we exaggerate 
the intensity of animal suffering. It is likely, too, in spite 
of the pessimists, that there is a handsome surplus of pleasure 
for all orders of the lower creation. And even for man— 
even if pleasure counted for more than it does towards 
human blessedness—we must remember R. L. Stevenson’s 
suggestion: If some one took a shot at Mr W. H. Mallock 
as he started for his office in the morning, Mr Mallock would 
cease to inquire, at least during that day, whether life was 
worth living. ‘‘ The bright eyes of danger ”’ are real things ; 
and courage is a fine quality. (2) Extinction of animal races 
looks more tragic than it is. As Martineau has said, the last 
of the Dodos can have had little reason for envying the first. 

How perishing animal types could attain through suffer- 
ing to penitence and so to rebirth, I cannot imagine. Or, if 
these tremendous experiences are meant to apply not to 
individual organisms but to the abstract life-force, is not the 
mythology stranger still ? 
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The exposition of the doctrine of “‘God and Man” is 
divided as follows: A, the Revelation of God; B, Man’s 


1 Pp. 55, 56. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF COPEC 91 
A grave issue is raised when we are told! that revelation 
is “‘ given through the medium (1) of the material,” and only 
(2) of the personal.” This is a second stage in the develop- 
ment of the Report’s sacramentalism. I am inclined to 
submit that God’s action, whether in revelation or in grace, 
is personal “‘ first, second, and all the time,” and that the 
opposite view would legitimate gross belief in magic. 

Under letter C we encounter, somewhat incidentally, 
teaching which seems to dominate the whole view taken 
regarding God and man. ‘“ Humanity” is? “a kind of 
organism whose life is the life of God permeating it as every 
member responds and yields to the appeal of the Divine 
love.” This, I take it, is the central thesis of mysticism. 
Man and God are indissolubly joined together in an organic 
fellowship; the mystical experience reveals this truth to 
every initiate; and the truth so revealed is the essential 
and eternal gospel. In all men, even the worst, there is a 
“‘spark ’’ of the Divine. Accordingly, you may either say 
that man must throw himself helplessly upon God, or that 
man must be true to his own higher self. Self and God are 
absolutely continuous. 

In judging these suggestions, we must not forget the 
cruel extravagance of Augustinian doctrines of sin. Accord- 
ing to Catholic and sacramental Augustinianism, every un- 
baptised child is odiously unclean before God because of 
Adam’s fault. According to Reformed theology as taught 
by its great masters, all souls are damned a priori; they are 
responsible, but helpless. Protests against such teaching 
are more than pardonable, even if they run into excess. 
Nevertheless, when the New Testament speaks of Christ as 
the Head of the body, His body is the Church—the new 
creation. No Bible writer tells us that humanity, as a 
natural whole, is in saving touch with God. We are told 
that salvation is God’s gift, and that the gift is made through 
Jesus Christ—not through some vague general revelation of 
love. We owe the mystics much in the way of parable, 
symbol, poetry; but they must not be taken as the final 
authority in religion. For Christians, that place belongs 
only to Christ. 


IV. 


Even those Christians who rely most strongly upon 
mysticism cannot refuse to discuss the tremendous problem 
of moral evil, to which our attention is next called. 


1 Pp. 71, 74. 2 P. 89. 
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As we have just confessed, theology has a terrible record 
in this department of doctrine. Nor, personally, do I see my 
way to join with “ Artifex ’’ of the Manchester Guardian in 
demanding the recognition of an historical Fall, still less in 
reviving the thesis that the Fall affected the sub-human 
creation. Modern scholarship makes it plain to us that 
Gen. iii. is not history. Modern science makes us certain 
that the human race has been evolved, presumably by 
natural process, out of brute forms. If Artifex has in mind 
Rom. viii. 20—‘‘ Creation was made subject to vanity, 
not by its own choice, but through the action of another ”’ ; 
where some interpret the “ other ” as Adam; some, as God ; 
some, with less probability, as Satan—we cannot sacrifice 
scientific fact to the apostle’s poetry ; and we have the less 
reason to do so, since belief in a literal prehistoric disaster 
brought more of burden than of help to the conscience. In 
other words, scientific objections to any literal doctrine of 
a Fall are in themselves, for the candid modern mind, 
decisive ; but the moral objections are stronger still. Un- 
fortunately, Copec shares in the contemporary swing from one 
extreme to the opposite. If orthodoxy has done what one 
might have thought impossible—if it has exaggerated the 
blackness of human guilt—the Copec Commission would heal 
the hurt slightly. 

We are told that there are four kinds of sin. The first 
is due to ‘the incompleteness of our development ”’ 1 or to 
“our ignorance.” 1 The second is due to features in our 
animal inheritance? or—as it is otherwise expressed—to 
*‘atavism.” ® Thirdly, there is perversion or disproportion, 
** the Freudian libido taking an unchristian path.” > Finally, 
there is such a thing 5 as ‘‘ deliberate and conscious rebellion 
against God, and hostility to His purposes.”” Then comes 
an amazing climax. ‘‘ Here we reach positive moral guilt, 
as distinct from weakness or instability; the fullest, but 
also the rarest degree of human sin—the apotheosis of pride 
and self-will.”” After reading the Report for the first time, 
I felt bound to write to Bishop Temple, asking whether this 
extraordinary affirmation—that there is no moral guilt at 
all in three human sins out of four—was not to be qualified. 
I met the Bishop at the entrance of the hall before the 
Monday meeting of the Birmingham Conference. He spoke 
to me, thanked me civilly for my note, and said that he had 
handed it to Canon Raven, who was to be the first speaker. 


1P. 109. 2 Pp. 107, 109, 128, 130. 
*P.. 110, *?. tii. *P. 288. 
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The Canon made no reference in his remarks either to my 
poor protest or to the menacing statement which had called 
it forth. We are obliged, therefore, to conclude that the 
sentence was no mere piece of carelessness—even as such it 
would have been remarkable—but was deliberate. 

I do not forget the heart-breaking difficulty of the subject. 
Here, if anywhere, one must be prepared to accept Louis 
Stevenson’s saying, “‘ We have all a sufficient assurance that, 
whoever may be in the wrong, we ourselves are not com- 
pletely in the right.” But Pelagian shallowness would be 
no real remedy for the mercilessness of the Augustinian 
doctrine. Moral guilt is, alas! nothing rare. Even sins 
arising largely out of ignorance, while less guilty than sins 
committed against fullness of light, are sins. 

From the four phrases of what is described as personal 
sin! we are asked to proceed to the study of corporate sin. 

Corporate or racial sin was recognised by Schleiermacher 
as the truth underlying the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin; and Ritschl concurred, while insisting that it was a 
separate and distinct conception of the facts rather than— 
as Schleiermacher characteristically taught—a repetition of 
the historic dogma. These great theologians, with some 
reserves, conceived that they were expounding how “the 
whole world is guilty before God.” The master mind of 
St Paul had so taught, and Christianity is pledged to the 
position. Although our race is no mere massa perditionis— 
although there is good as well as evil in the most degraded— 
nevertheless we all inherit one great misery, and cannot cut 
loose from our fellows. All of us are victims of racial sin. 
All of us are harmful—how harmful !—to others in turn. 
The hope for those relatively purest must be the same hope 
that avails for the chief of sinners—the hope that is in 
Christ. 

The Report, however, is but little concerned with guilt 
in the sight of God. When it discusses “ corporate sin,”’ it 
hardly means the sin committed against God by mankind 
in evil union—it thinks rather of the sin committed against 
humanity. ‘* As we learn to recognise in the Cross a call to 


1The Brute Inheritance theory seems to do little if anything for 
hamartialogy. Whether or not we are descended from monkeys, we are 
at any rate ‘‘ descended ” from babies. The life of reason and conscience 
begins in pure animalism ; and the animal nature furnishes raw material 
equally for righteousness and for sin, while in itself neither guilty nor 
righteous. 
I have urged this view in the little volume entitled Christianity and Sin. 
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corporate as well as individual penitence and conversion, as 
we discover that all sin involves incalculable and inevitable 
consequences upon the well-being of the community, and 
must be expiated in the blood and tears of others, sin in 
all its aspects becomes a thing intolerable, an outrage to 
humanity as it has always been an outrage to God.”! It 
almost reads as if sin against man were worse than sin 
against God. 

When the chapter proceeds (letter B) to ‘“‘ The Means of 
Recovery,” it makes no explicit mention of the cross of 
Christ. ‘‘Penitence” and ‘“‘Grace” and ‘“‘ The Means of 
Grace”’ cover the ground. On the other hand, in the single 
page devoted to “‘ Grace,” a much more distinctively Christian 
note than usual is struck. ‘‘ Something is done for” Chris- 
tian souls “which they could not do for themselves.” 2 If 
the Report were rewritten from this point of view, it would 
place itself securely in the Christian succession—a succession 
which is both Catholic and evangelical. One sees the diffi- 
culty! Copec is assembled in the interests of social reform ; 
and social reforms are not among the things which God does 
for us. We might even say, without flippancy, that we 
must do them for God if they are ever to be done. But not 
even for social reform’s sake may we short-circuit Christi- 
anity, or yield to the “‘ tendency to resolve Christianity into 
the love of man for man.’”’? We must lay our foundations 
deep if we are to be Christian reformers. Our relation to 
Christ, as servants in the tasks of redeeming love, is sub- 
ordinate to that primary relation in which we know Him for 
ourselves as Lord and Saviour; and greater by far than any 
other service to our fellows is the preaching of Christ. The 
Report tells us‘* that ‘‘the redeemed personality must 
exhibit to others in some measure that saving, serving, un- 
limited love by which he was himself redeemed.” It is 
true, we must recognisably have been with Jesus, and must 
recognisably be learning of Him. But He is “ their Lord ” 
as well as “ ours ”—their Saviour, their Redeemer. No soul 
can be redeemed at second hand, and no Christian can be 
the substitute for Christ. 

The section upon ‘‘ The Means of Grace” includes the 
Report’s final statement in favour of sacramentalism, along 
with an apology to the sacramental school for what must 


’P. 220. 2 Pp. 125. 

8 See J. M‘Leod Campbell’s Nature of the Atonement; First Note in 
Appendix. 
4 Pp. 120, 121. 
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seem to them half-heartedness. There is something of a loop- 
hole left ; and we welcome it. Yet those representatives of 
evangelicalism, who have concurred in defining Christianity 
as primarily a sacramental scheme, have brought us into no 
small danger. I do not say that strong sacramental teach- 
ing is in every respect to be deplored. It is one way of 
affirming man’s need of God, and God’s grace towards man. 
For ages, sacramental belief has in a sense been witnessing 
to the redemptive character of Christianity. Dr Forsyth 
used to warn his fellow Free Churchmen that, if we were 
false to the idea of supernatural grace, the catholicising party 
would outmatch us; and deservedly. Forsyth perhaps 
thought mainly of the doctrine of Atonement. The Report 
has little to say upon that great theme. Yet, as it spoke to 
the point in its numerous incidental references to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, so here more directly it speaks to the 
point in its emphasis upon sacraments. God does something 
for us which we cannot do for ourselves—by making water 
regenerate unconscious infants and open to them the gate 
of paradise, or by guaranteeing a physically ‘‘ Real Presence ” 
in the Eucharist! Christianity, even when alloyed with 
superstition, is better than naked rationalism. 

Apart from this, the sacramental redrafting of Christi- 
anity has extremely little backing from the New Testa- 
ment. The sequence—(a) nature symbolism; (b) Incarna- 
tion; (c) sacramental means of grace—if ingenious, is also 
precarious; and the last stage—at any rate at Copec— 
remains somewhat ambiguous. Is it wise, in a restatement or 
even quasi restatement, of the central Christian verities, to 
commit oneself to what, on the most favourable view, is an 
untested piece of recent ingenuity ? And, in particular, is it 
loyal on the part of children of the Reformation—that 
Reformation so unfairly run down in Copec Reports and at 
Copec meetings—to lend themselves to forms of expounding 
Christianity which facilitate senseless laudation of earlier 
ages, during which the gospel of grace was almost buried— 
almost destroyed ? 


¥. 


We must deal briefly with the closing chapter of the Report 
—‘*God and Present Duty.” In this paper we are concerned 
with Copec’s theological and religious basis, not—unless 
incidentally—with the ethical superstructure. When our 
Report does touch upon ethical problems, while it reveals 
the same spirit which we can recognise as characteristic of 
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the Copec movement, it is honourably distinguished by 
greater caution. God’s purpose in nature is defined! as 
‘“‘ the creation of free personalities,’ and not merely as the 
establishment of a flawless social order. There is admission 
of a possible duty of inflicting Capital Punishment.? Another 
paragraph even grants that there is a sense in which “‘ business 
is business.” And the closing chapter—under letter D, 
‘“* Compromise ” — recognises the extreme difficulty of the 
moral problems before us, and the unlikeliness of universal 
agreement among Christians. Even those who are wont to 
despise hesitations and reserves ought to recognise the need 
of hearing both sides. The Report makes a serious effort to 
do this. 

Unhappily, the admission that Christian consciences may 
sometimes innocently, or almost innocently, differ leads on to 
a counsel of despair. ‘‘ What is right for one man might 
conceivably be wrong for another, even if the circumstances 
were identical.” It might not be impossible to put a good 
sense upon this. If, e.g., there is at least a hope that A may 
do good by warning C, while B is manifestly much more 
likely to do harm by intervening,‘ then A ought to undertake 
what B ought not to undertake. But—the circumstances of 
B’s personality visibly differ from those of A’s. You can 
point to the reason which accounts for the seeming exception 
to the universal applicability of moral principle. And so it 
becomes plain that there is no real exception at all. It is 
different to say 5 that “‘ there is no hard-and-fast rule,” and 
that ‘“‘ every case must be considered on its merits, and in 
terms not of law but of personal relationships.” Subjectivity 
in regard to truth means logical and metaphysical scepticism 
—there is no truth. Subjectivity in regard to duty means 
ethical scepticism—there is no objective moral principle. 
I fear we are being invited to surrender the distinction 
between right and wrong. 


VI. 


A few general observations must be added. 

For the immediate purposes of social reform, it may 
seem sufficient to hold that Jesus was an inspiring religious 
teacher and social pioneer who lived—and died—nearly two 


1 Pp. 47, 51. 2 P. 92. 3 P. 106. 
* I could give a painful example from personal recollections. 
5 P. 152. 
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thousand years ago, bequeathing to us the lesson that, if we 
are willing to be crucified in the cause of righteousness and 
mercy, there is no limit to what we may accomplish. That 
message could be no gospel of redemption for the world. It 
would not even yield the deeper springs of loving service and 
patient helpfulness. What could it put in place of “‘ Ye did 
it unto me”’? Yet impatient zeal may be captured by it, 
and may practically reduce to some such meagre remainder 
its thought of Christ. The Copec Commission is far removed 
from such a form of belief; yet the thought of Christ found 
in their Report continually forsakes those absolute standards 
and absolute valuations which are the very life-breath of 
religion, making itself at home in relative and _ historical 
estimates. 

According to the Report,! ‘‘ The coming of Christ gives a 
new assurance, a new certainty, to our faith in the Fatherhood 
of God.” According to the saying of Jesus, None knoweth 
the Father save the Son and he to whomsoever the Son willeth 
to reveal Him. 

According to the Report,? ‘‘ The results of evil cannot be 
annulled by intervention from without.” According to the 
New Testament, It is a reliable saying, and one which ought 
to commend itself to every soul of man, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. 

According to the Report,’ “The word ‘ redemption’ 
sums up our best conception of God’s purpose for the world, 
its gradual approximation to the Divine idea.” So again 4 
we are to “carry on Christ’s redemptive work,” and ® are 
‘dedicated for the continuance of His redemptive work.” 
But, in the language of faith, 


** Love’s redeeming work is done, 
Fought the fight, the battle won.” 


The Philippian jailor asked Paul and Silas, ‘‘ Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” I dare swear it never occurred to 
St Paul that the answer might have run as follows :® ‘“‘ When 
we are concerned primarily about our own souls, we become 
self-centred, introspective, valetudinarian ; precisely as when 
we are primarily concerned with our bodily health. We gain 
our souls truly only by forgetting ourselves and by living and 
working for a better world and for the faith, hope, and love 
to be realised through it.’ The old answer ran: Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved. 


'P. a ®P. 56. 3 Pp. 73. ‘Pp. 20. 5 P. 136. °P, mM. 
Vor, X XIII.—No. 1. + 
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The hopes which inspire the authors of the Report are such 
hopes as come to a generous evolutionist—thoughts of 


** the crowning race 
Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book.” 


Let us take one quotation:! ‘‘ While it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, there can be no reason to doubt 
that . . . training [as in the past] is even now in process, 
and that individuals will be developed by it immeasurably 
surpassing all that we know. Progress is neither automatic 
nor constant ; but, as by the effort and agony of myriads life 
has been lifted on to new levels of possibility and achieve- 
ment, so its highest manifestation by the same effort and agony 
will produce beings capable of attaining heights now in- 
conceivable.”” Who would frown upon such encouragements 
for our human hopes? And yet—— 

Are we to look forward to a humanity so far developed 
that the genius of a Plato, a Shakespeare, a Beethoven, 
becomes insignificant ? I do not speak of the goodness of an 
Isaiah or a Paul; nor do I name One greater still. As a sane 
humanist, I distrust such exuberance of evolutionism. Andas 
a Christian, while I reverently confess—with 1 John; and with 
the Report—that i doth not yet appear what we shall be, I 
cannot forget other sayings in the same context. Now 
are we sons of God. Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us! Let us leave the Uebermensch to the 
Nietzsches and the Shaws. A man in Christ is a being 
great and glorious enough to dignify humanity and to please 
God. Nor can the central hope of a Christian be placed in 
evolution. His watchword is rather, All power is given unto 
me... onearth.... Lo, I am with you alway. 


VII. 


The Report conceives of the Christian fellowship upon a 
corresponding pattern, as a company of ardent reformers 
who make? “a complete and generous surrender” to.God 
as revealed in Christ, and “an eager self-dedication.” At 
times, it is true, the note changes, and all souls are summoned 
to “‘a passion of self-contempt ”’ 3 or “a fire of self-loathing.’ 
In spite of Job xlii. 6, one cannot but detect in the Report— 


1 Pp. 56, 57. 2 Pp. 121. 3 P. 124, *P. 20. 
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and in both its views of the beginning of the Christian life— 
something all too theatrical. The Christian is not a moral 
dilettante or amateur or even knight-errant. He is a soul 
in deep moral need, and flees for refuge to his own and the 
world’s one hope. And the other initiation by passionate 
self-contempt—whoever may rashly have praised it—witnesses 
rather to wounded vanity than to the unfeigned humility 
and deep wondering hopefulness of a heart that God has 
forgiven. Real self-contempt is a poison. Tennyson’s melo- 
dramatic hero hits the mark with “ Perish in thy self- 
contempt!” 

But the Report goes even further. It seems to require 
self-eradication. I suppose self-eradication to be meant 
when we are told ! that “ self-regarding instincts” are “‘ sub- 
limated ”’—a favourite word throughout the Report—in the 
Christian soul, z.e. function in some higher way, but have 
no bearing henceforth upon their natural object. In contra- 
diction to the general drift, egoism seems to steal back again 
when the wrongs of the workers come under consideration : # 
“In a rightly ordered society, it should be possible for every 
member to see his own function as a vocation, that is, to 
feel that in fulfilling it he was satisfying the highest need of 
his own nature” and “‘serving the Divine purpose. ... In 
so far as men and women cannot consider their function in 
society as a vocation,” Christianity may seem to have broken 
its promise. 

When Paul wrote to slaves at Colosse he bade them work 
with “* goodwill,” because the master they were serving all 
the time was Christ. I do not say that slavery was a thing 
to be endured one moment longer than was inevitable. Nor 
do I say that prosperous Christians have a right to exhibit 
patience towards bad conditions of life which are oppressing 
their fellows. But the greater blessing is offered, uncon- 
ditionally and without delay, to trustful unembittered hearts. 
As St Paul says elsewhere—lighting up a very strange dis- 
cussion with a piercing flash of spiritual wisdom—“ he that 
is called in the Lord, being a slave, is the Lord’s freed man.” 
There we have a decree of emancipation far more precious 
than any declaration of rights. ‘‘ The Lord’s freed man,” 
under all and any circumstances, will consider himself as 
performing and will perform a vocation which God, which 
Christ, entrusts to him. Whoever suffers from evil social 
conditions, it will not be the Lord’s freed man. Blessed are 
such poor; theirs is the Kingdom of God. 

1P, 86. 2 Pp. 169, 170. 
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In truth it is time to drop the sharp contrast between ego 
and alter. There is more than selfishness in the self; and 
eradication is not the treatment prescribed for self by the 
great Physician. If one cannot well discuss economic 
reforms without a reference to economic needs, still less can 
one rightly conceive the high calling of God in Christ Jesus 
without referring to the spiritual needs of sinful men. Many, 
especially among the young, may rightly interpret the appeal 
of Christ at first chiefly as a call to service. But the first 
vision of truth does not include the whole; and the proposal 
to banish the thought of personal salvation in the name of 
advanced spirituality is strange folly. We are to work out 
our own salvation even with fear and trembling; we are to 
remember that every one of us must give account of himself to 
God. 


I have written as an evangelical Christian, trying to 
concentrate on the central issues. Do readers who share the 
evangelical loyalties regard the Copec statements as adequate 


or safe ? 
ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 


MANCHESTER. 
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VICTORIA, LADY WELBY. 
AN ETHICAL MYSTIC. 


Mrs W. K. CLIFFORD. 


With what may be called the biographical facts of her life 
I am not concerned; they will shortly be set forth, more 
fully and far better than I could do it. But it may be stated 
for those who only knew her in an intellectual sense that she 
was a Stuart-Wortley, a god-daughter of Queen Victoria, 
later, a Maid of Honour. In her youth she travelled much 
in the Near East. She married Sir William Welby of Denton 
Manor, Grantham (he died late in the last century), and she 
had two children—they are now Sir Charles Welby and Mrs 
Henry Cust. She-died in 1912 at Harrow, and rests by the 
little church at Denton. 

It is of the impression she made on the current thought 
of her time, the effect she had on those with whom she came 
in contact, and of her own standpoint that I want to speak. 
It is difficult, for though she read widely she always saw with 
dreaming eyes beyond the thesis in.the book before her; thus 
she remained an idealist and above all an influence—with a 
teaching that was her own and had no trace of dogma in it. 
She brought something beautiful, if undefined, into the lives 
of all who knew her. But the world has changed since she 
died: many of those who looked to her for sustenance of 
heart or brain have died too, or scattered, and to the few 
who remain it seems sometimes as if her outlook—always a 
little hazy even to them—had vanished too, as a garden does 
when the builders come. I gather up what the years and 
my memory have left me. 

I knew her first in 1885, but not intimately till a year 
later, when we went to Switzerland together. Perhaps I was 
a little afraid of her, for though she always avoided talking 
of early points of view, I knew she had been very orthodox : 
the scholars and philosophers of the set I had lived in might 
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scarcely be so described. But it was soon evident that she 
was in a transition stage, dreaming and evolving theories 
of her own, reaching out towards the thinkers—humbly seek- 
ing knowledge from them and encouragement to pursue her 
own tracks of thought—she counted it a great happiness 
when she came to know many of them well. She asked me 
about many who were my friends, and was very eager con- 
cerning my husband’s views. She had a copy of his Lectures 
and Essays with her, the margins already covered with 
notes, and we discussed many points in them while we were 
on the Bel Alp—at the little hotel below the Tyndall hut. 
She had never been to Switzerland before, and it was 
interesting to see that it impressed her, not so much in the 
manner that it usually does the first-time visitor as because 
it seemed to offer to her waiting hungry heart, dismayed 
and saddened at the vanishing of the old landmarks, some 
new and almost startling proof of divinity that had hardly 
dared before to suggest itself, or that her mind had hesitated 
to consider. In the late afternoon when we arrived at 
Miirren the July sunset was reddening the snow on the 
Jungfrau, and I remember how, as soon as the door was shut 
on the waiter who showed us to our sitting-room, she walked 
across to the baleony and threw herself down on her knees 
while she looked up thankfully at the great Alps. She had 
breathed with intense relief when, from the Terrace at 
Berne, she saw the famous view of the Oberland, so that 
her attitude at Miirren was not surprising, though she had 
given no hint, beyond her eager search among men and 
books, of the conflict that must have been going on inwardly. 
It struck me during the whole time we were away that, 
though she struggled after side-issues, she was perhaps 
unconsciously more of a Pantheist than anything else. 
There was no trace of the usual orthodoxy or tenacity to the 
dogma of earlier yeers in her talk, but always a sense of the 
divinity of Heaven and earth together, she never seemed 
able to separate them; there might be long stretches of 
weary or difficult road to tread, many rough bits to smooth 
and much to understand, but there were no impassable 
barriers betweenthem. Were not the mountains that reached 
upwards and the clouds that met them a material sign, if 
one were needed, not only of the surpassing beauty of both 
worlds but that they were one ? To what seemed to her the 
blemishes (mostly accidental she counted them), the almost 
pathetic blemishes of the earth, or the weaknesses of humanity, 
she was either blind, or she obstinately and mercifully 
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ignored them. She had an absolute faith in the fulfilment of 
all best promises, in the development of all best things, a 
firm belief that she saw pathways that led to a goal—and 
the joy of thinking that she could lead others towards it 
—a goal that meant the healing of all sorrow, and a high and 
pure attainment ; it gave her an underlying strength through 
all pain, and courage to goon. Her attitude never changed. 
She seemed absolutely certain of a way to human and more 
than human happiness, and to feel that she was inspired to 
point it out. It was a tragedy to her that so many were 
blind or careless and failed to understand marvellous signs 
that she saw clearly, a tragedy qualified by the conviction that 
she could in the future, by written or spoken words, be the 
means of their seeing and feeling as she did. She imagined, 
in her later years, that with an increasing number it was so 
already ; that she had helped to endow the lives of those 
about her with the sunshine shed into her own beautiful 
soul. It gave her a strange uplifted feeling that was evident 
in her voice, in everything she did: not for a moment that 
she thought herself different or held herself aloof from those 
about her; she entered keenly into their everyday joys and 
sorrows, their ambitions and amusements; she was just as 
human, as much alive as they, but she seemed a little wiser, 
as if she had a secret knowledge that was not yet theirs, 
but would be when they were ready. There was something 
of the seer about her, but of a seer, held and softly bound, 
who failed to find means to convey all that she longed to 
make clear to others. ‘‘ What we do want is a really plastic 
language,”’ she complained. She tried many forms and varia- 
tions of expression—scientific and, philosophic terms difficult 
to the outsider, which only tangled and lumbered the natural 
simplicity of her English; allegory and metaphor, that were 
beautiful occasionally, but unconvincing. She tried to 
grapple with the inadequacy of words, and for a long time 
gave herself up to an overmastering sense of their failure to 
express the exact nature of argument and thought. She held 
them, as commonly used, to be a false, or at least a weak 
and misleading set of symbols, and tried to make others 
recognise this and the reasons of it; hence her long and patient 
toiling, her perplexities, her various excursions in the direc- 
tion of what is known as Significs ; 1 but seeing that we have 
nothing but words to expose the insufficiency of words, and 
must use these current symbols in the task of trying to dis- 
credit them, she often failed to make her contentions under- 
1 She wrote the article on “ Significs ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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stood, and seemed to be moving in a maze.!_ She took refuge 
in declarations of her own sense of security, her certainty that 
all she felt was veritable; but owing to the confusion of 
terms—a confusion not hers only—and her experiments with 
words, what she actually meant was sometimes difficult to 
understand, and an air of patient disappointment showed 
that she knew it, though she refused to acknowledge it. A 
little note of pain, that smote the heart of her listener, 
would now and then come to her voice till suddenly her 
face would light up while she told of what she took to be 
agreement with her of those who were great in their genera- 
tion, or of letters that had cheered and helped her to go on; 
though some who gathered round her were of an order that, 
while they recognised the beauty of her aspirations and long- 
ings, gave only a feigned acquiescence that perhaps justified 
itself since it was given for love of her. Did not a great 
thinker tell us that it was sympathy, not agreement, that he 
wanted most ? It was so with her; it is so with all pioneers, 
and she was essentially a pioneer along the track she made 
her own—the track that is waiting. Will it wait long? 
There are those who would go on, but who stand baffled and 
disheartened, perhaps lacking the courage that she had to 
sort out the true from the untrue, and to turn resolutely 
from the false. 

She worked on to the end, like a beautiful form with a 
veiled face, a face one longed to see and yet could not, 
groping along a sunlit path that she was certain led— 
whither ? She could never clearly see. The secret was in 
her heart, but something held her back, she could never tell 
it. It seemed as if a mist rose between her and the words 
she was seeking, as a mist rises, or as clouds hide from the 
pioneers the hidden city that is beyond the road they are 
making for others to tread. She could only declare—in 
that wonderful voice of hers, and with the tender smile, as 
of one who knew—that there was a balm for all ills, a definite 
understanding of all causes and effects, a key that would 
open a door and then the whole earth would be flooded 


1 In 1903 she published (Macmillan & Co.) What is Meaning? Studies 
in the Development of Significence. A remarkable book that, probably 
owing to its obscurities and her lack of concentration on its subject, 
received far too little attention. She had previously published Links and 
Clues (which reached a second edition) and Grains of Sense. Both are 
interesting as showing the anxious trend of her thought, which, in isolated 
passages, became more daring and speculative in the much later work. 

It is significant that her daughter (Mrs Henry Cust) translated Michel 
Bréal’s Semantics: Studies in the Science of Meaning, in 1900. 
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not with new beauty but with beauty that was already its 
own, waiting for our knowledge of how to use it. 

Lest it be imagined that she was merely a visionary, it 
should be said of those in the thought-world who were her 
friends that if belief in the value of what she failed to 
make clear was not wholly given, it was at least intermittent ; 
and more—there were those who waited patiently, almost 
reverently, and were stimulated and rewarded by flashes 
of light that helped them, occasionally even flashes of genius. 
To my mind, genius—uncertain and difficult to control, as it 
always is, with its bewilderments, its intuitions, its uplifted- 
ness, and dread of tragedy—is the word that best describes 
her. Underlying everything, her long years of work and 
thought and patient searchings, one felt that, unknown to 
herself, there was the longing to find—solved with the beauty 
and wonder with which her heart endowed it—the secret 
that all the centuries have kept, and that each one of us will 
solve in a single moment of which none may give account. 

But there is more than this to the right understanding of 
her, and again she was unconscious of it. The goal toward 
which she worked and longed for, with all her heart and soul, 
was the betterment of the world. Many long for it, or 
imagine they do, and at times work for it with good or ill 
results ; but she believed in the betterment being actually 
there—before us now—in its having some unseen lodgment 
beyond any obstructions that had gathered, just as she believed 
in the dawn being beyond the darkest night. Surely all who 
were of any good would struggle towards it, she thought, 
once they realised it was waiting and felt its right to exact 
the best that was in them, and the blessedness of giving it. 
There was a difference in the chances and capacities dealt 
out, but it need not concern them over-much. Some had a 
whole empire, its power and chances, with means to help it ; 
some a bit of work to try and do as best it could be done; 
some just an ordinary home to make a haven of content or 
a back garden to cultivate, a storm-ridden life to smooth, a 
child in danger of some sort to rescue or make happier or 
better—all were contributions to the whole. She felt it 
more keenly than words can express. She showed it in her 
actions, she wove it into her theories, her beliefs, her longings ; 
and this, saturated as she was by a sense of all that the world 
could be to humanity, and of all that humanity could do 
for the world, and her anxiety to see it done, gave her an 
air as of one who had more knowledge—perhaps a secret 
knowledge—of divinity than is usually vouchsafed to ordinary 
Vou. XXITI.—No. 1. 4° 
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people ; it put her on a different level and made those about 
her a little better, or a little rueful—for ashamed is too strong 
a word. 

She knew everyone who counted in the world. In her 
later years at Harrow especially, where she was nearer the 
heart of things than in her Lincolnshire home, men of letters 
and all degrees of thinkers gathered round her. . . . I can 
see her plainly, in those last years, in her chair near 
the window—in a study rather than a drawing-room, with 
books everywhere on shelves and tables, and papers scattered 
about, and all the signs of work and thought with which she 
loved to surround herself. In front of her a little table with 
more papers, beside her, a couch in the recess of the bay 
window; the bay window was wide and long, fringed by 
a creeper that reached a little lower every summer and 
straggled down the woodwork that divided the glass. Out- 
side was a terrace, with roses falling over the wall and dipping 
to the lawn; beyond the lawn a long garden of little slopes 
and high trees and trailing flowers that were free from all the 
atrocities of restraint. The garden became a part of the land- 
scape that stretched into a misty distance: it was always misty 
when I saw it and always beautiful. . . . The tall figure with 
the soft dark folds falling about it, the face, thin and sensi- 
tive, on which pain had set its mark, lighted up with happy 
greeting as one entered, and she had the magic of giving 
out happiness to her friends. She had sympathy and eager 
listening for all attitudes of thought; and she sought with 
almost passionate expression to urge the significance of her 
own convictions and (for lack of a better description) her 
mystical ethics. To some who listened she was an inspira- 
tion, helping as a hand held out unexpectedly may help even 
the strongest over ways that are difficult. Tired men and 
women especially loved her. She gave them rest and com- 
fort, and seemed to craw them into the peace and vision that 
were her own. Perhaps there are some who find it rest and 
comfort still, when sorrow comes or the mysteries of life and 
death take hold of them, to see her face and hear her voice 
again in their hearts; or to ponder over her work and all it 
means: difficult to grasp, but with wisdom and beauty for 
its freight. This was the effect of her on those who thought 
and felt and cared. The road she began is unfinished. Will 
any carry it further, now that she, veiled and silent, has 


passed on ? 
LUCY CLIFFORD. 
LonpDoN, August 1924. 
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THE MEANING OF SOME ANCIENT 
SYMBOLS. 


THE VISCOUNTESS GREY OF FALLODON. 


I, 


Ir is Sabatier, the French mystic, who observes: ‘‘ A myth 
is created when a lofty truth is made perceptible to our 
intelligence in a garb of apparent reality.”’ I link with this 
saying the words of a village child, uttered in my hearing : 
‘When anything wonderful happens in the sky, you must 
catch the sight of it in a bowl of water—then you can see it.” 

In each of these sayings you have the idea of a reflection, 
of something infinitely great being interpreted and made 
available to the infinitely less, and here I want to write 
of the moral teaching that is reflected in folklore; and 
though it may be to touch only the fringe of so great a sub- 
ject, to tell something of the truth that is imaged in symbol 
and sign. 

In The Wisdom of the Ancients, Bacon lifts a corner of the 
veil that hides the moral verities figured in classical legend. 
These stories for years were looked on as just pretty tales, 
and, indeed, at one time were deprecated on the ground of 
being not of Christian authority. We know how Mr Peck- 
sniff alluded to the Sirens: ‘‘Pagan—I regret to say.” 
This was the period when a schoolboy would receive a flogging 
for not knowing the exact date of the Flood, or of the Creation 
of the world. The march of science was certainly discon- 
certing to these followers of dogmatic religion. They were 
confronted with a serious situation when it was found that 
the geological formation of the earth confounded their 
restricted conclusions. We remember how they met the 
difficulty. This is one of the good laughs on record. They 
said the fossils had been hidden purposely by the Almighty 
in exactly those particular strata of rock to put to proof the 
belief of the Faithful ! 
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Yet even in those days there were some who collected 
Folklore, so the mythical legends were told and retold— 
culled and bound into ever-fresh chaplets and posies, being 
the undying flowers of the human mind. 

I remember Mr Edmund Gosse telling the story of a 
man who chanced to stay at an inn where the sitting-room 
was adorned by a glass case, in which was a stuffed wood- 
cock. ‘* What bird is that ?”’ asked the traveller. He was 
perplexed, for the thing bore less evidence of the skill of the 
taxidermist than of his industry. The innkeeper, something 
of a sportsman who had himself shot the bird, came readily 
forward. ‘ Ah! that’s my woodcock, sir,’”’ he said, and was 
about to tell the whole story, but the traveller waved a 
weary hand. ‘It may be your woodcock,” he said; “ it 
isn’t God’s woodcock.”’ 

Now the moral idea at the back of most religions (which 
is the life that inspires and animates), when it leaves the 
woods and open marshes of Folklore, and gets put into chapel 
and church, becomes no longer God’s revelation of the divine 
in man so much as a thing stuffed out with man’s idea of 
what he thinks is God’s teaching. It becomes deadened 
by dogma and cramped by creeds, and is as inert and 
lifeless as the innkeeper’s woodcock on its tussock of glue 
and grass. 

** Who will show me God—the living God ?” exclaims the 
Psalmist. ‘*‘ O, when shall I come and appear before God ? ” 
And a later poet sings : 


“* Often the western wind has sung to me, 
There have been voices in the reeds and meres, 
And whispering leaves have told me, God, of Thee, 
And I heard not : O, open Thou mine ears.” 





And another declares, in homelier fashion : 





‘** The whole earth’s filled with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries.” 





What is it that enlightens those who do see beyond the 
blackberries ? What is it that opens the ears of those who 
can hear ? 

It is from within ourselves the teaching must come— 
intuition. The ancient Druids taught that the First Cause, 
the Most High, the Incommunicable Name, had two habita- 
tions—the Outer Universe, and the Human Heart. Further, 
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they taught that the Outer Universe is, in substance, eternal 
and imperishable, but subject to successive cycles of dis- 
solution and renewal. They believed the eternity of the 
human soul was attained through a succession of states 
of new experiences, in each stage of the way attaining 
to fuller capacity for joy, until its consummation with 
the Divine. 

The ancient writers held a great belief in dreams. ‘‘ God 
spake unto Israel in the visions of the night” is a phrase 
familiar to readers of the Scriptures; and the research of 
present-day investigators in the realm of the supernormal 
faculties of man agrees here in some measure. Take the 
field of hypnosis, for instance; it has revealed a definite 
enlargement of what may be called the ‘‘ day-consciousness.”’ 
Probably in everyone there are inner faculties that might 
be developed, and this greatly to the good; but this ex- 
pansion of the inner powers should be wisely directed. 
Development should be understood to be the establishing of 
a condition of individual harmony. It is often ignorantly 
sought by exploring the commoner courses of spiritualism, 
which is often a waste of time, and sometimes highly dan- 
gerous. Moreover, it throws into disrepute, and casts into 
ridicule, what is a fine ideal and an interesting field of 
research. Development should be along the lines of the 
ancient teaching that man is a triune being—body, soul, 
and spirit; a soul, animated by the spirit, expressed in 
bodily form. It is to this threefold strand that the phrase 
alludes in the Bible where we read, ‘“‘ Be thou whole ’’—that 
is to say, attain the wholeness of complete poise, the perfect 
balance that arises if these threé expressions of existence 
hold proportionate sway. This is the idea behind the teach- 
ing of what is vaguely spoken of as “‘ The Holy Trinity.” 
The Trinity is within ourselves; or, to put it in another way, 
our human nature reflects this truth, which, were it not so 
reflected, would be too lofty for us even to know of it. This is 
the Trinity we should try to understand ; and our “ worship ” 
should be directed to keeping it sound and whole. A sound 
mind in a clean body, fit channels for the indwelling of the 
truth. Few, in this life (or in the one life, as we know it), 
attain to this poise. They are the masters of life who do 
so, the teachers of the race. But there are many inter- 
mediate stages of development in man’s pilgrimage, each 
and all conducive towards well-being, and making for a 
fairer chance of being of some service while we are here. It 
is well even if those who are the watchers can so much as 
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say: ‘‘ The wayfarer has not come yet at his destination, 
but his feet are on the road.” 


“* My desire is for the Lord, 
All my running shall be towards Him ; 
This is my most excellent path.” 


I will try to set down some of the many symbols which 
figure the riddle of man’s existence upon earth. Ancient 
things, these. As old as the stones and the hills. Eloquently 
they bear silent witness to the age-old traffic of the centuries. 
Defaced they are, and fragmentary. Some are so worn by 
the passage of the years that their signs are obliterated. In 
others, the message has come to be used as trivial ornament. 
Nevertheless, wherever they are found, and no matter how 
deeply Time has scarred them, they tell their story to those 
who will hear. 


II. 


Let us look at some of the ancient symbols that tell of Man’s 
pilgrimage and prefigure his development and destiny. Long 
ago, when there were no books, a sign conveyed a volume of 
meaning; and the wise men who were the priests, recorded 
their own knowledge and taught the people by means of 
these signs. Man was seen by them as the pilgrim of the 
universe. They taught that he had pre-existed this short 
span, and that he would survive the death of the body, and 
that he could, if he willed so, attain immortality. Further, 
they taught that his lot in this present phase of existence 
was, in all its features, the consequence of his previous living, 
and that the tribulations of the soul while on the material 
plane might, if he made them so, be greatly to his advantage. 
Just as the Holy Scriptures teach, using the image of a fiery 
furnace that refines che gold, so these ordeals prepare and 
make fit the soul for its ultimate union with the Divine. 
This is the supreme object of all discipline and doctrine, and 
it is the meaning of that figure in the Book of Revelation, 
‘“‘the marriage of the Spirit and the Bride.” 

The Fathers of the early Christian Church knew the 
esoteric meaning of the Gnostic wisdom, and they incor- 
porated many symbols of Egyptian origin in their teaching 
during the early days of the Christian Church. This has 
always been the way of the teachers. Take for instance 
St John the Baptist. He did not invent Baptism. St 
John baptised people because he knew water traditionally 
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represented spirit, and that it was understood by the crowd 
who listened to him to symbolise a cleansing of the material 
senses, a preparation for a renewal of life. The idea of the 
lily of the Holy Virgin, which is the lotus of the Eastern 
tribes, the image of the Lamb, the Dove, Sacred Fire—all 
these are figures of truth, emblems having their origin in the 
early religious teaching of ancient times, and like jewels they 
are securely set in the fabric of our later Church, where they 
still g’ve out the light of the realities for which they stand. 

Christ continually taught the people by the use of illus- 
trations entirely familiar to common life: water, light, 
grain, tares, yeast, a coin, harvest-fields, thorns, flocks, a 
feast, a vineyard, stewardship, a child. These subjects He 
lifted from the way common to all feet, using them as figures 
of truth, making their outer form show forth an inner mean- 
ing. Yet He knew that even with His power of exposition 
only some would understand. And this, not because they 
were wilfully obtuse, but because only some were ready for 
it. He said, ‘‘ He that hath ears, let him hear ” (unfortunately, 
clergymen never put the accent on the right word in this, 
so that His words are reduced to a platitude), for He knew 
that only such souls whose development was sufficiently 
advanced would be able to understand. -This is why He 
never censured. He had nothing but patience for those 
who did not understand through undevelopment, because 
He knew their feet were on the way: what drew His rebuke 
and aroused His condemnation was spiritual obliquity. 
Hypocrisy and cupidity, sins of the soul, the acts of those 
who knew better than they acted, deliberately degrading the 
noble in life to base uses for mean ends—these He exposed 
and upbraided in direct contrast to His attitude towards 
the bodily—what may be called the more honest—sins. 

We have spoken of those who are on the way. This 
point of development is figured by the soles of two human 
feet. This is the emblem of devotion, of discipleship, the 
treading of the path. Masonic emblems are of great anti- 
quity, and refer to this pilgrimage of the soul. 

** Whence do you come ? ” 

‘“* From the East.” 

“* Whither are you wending ? ” 

“To the West.” 

** What is your inducement ? ” 

** To find that which is lost.” 

‘* Where do you hope to find it ? ” 

** In the centre.” 
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In esoteric literature the East stands for birth, the West 
for death ; ‘‘ that which is lost ’’ stands for the soul in exile, 
the incarnation of spirit in matter. The reply to ‘“‘ Where do 
you hope to find it ?” stands for the human heart, the only 
tribunal that counts, the only seat of judgment, our own 
conscience. May it awake! Then “Cry out and shout, 
thou inhabitant of Zion,’’ says the Bible, ‘‘ for great is the 
Holy One in the midst of thee.” 

T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, has some lines called 
‘* Indwelling ”’ that touch at this point. 


“* If thou couldst empty all thyself of self,’”’ he says, 
** Like to a shell dishabited, 

Then might He find thee on the ocean shelf 

And say, ‘ This is not dead ’— 

And fill thee with Himself instead. 


** But thou art all replete with very ‘ thou,’ 
And hast such shrewd activity, 
That when He comes, He says, ‘ This is enow, 
Unto itself, ’tis better let it be. 
It is so small and full, 
There is no room for Me. 


999 


What a riot of apparent conflict in these two images, 
the wayfarer and the pilgrim’s feet, and yet a journey only 
to be accomplished through “ indwelling,” through more than 
staying at home! Is this sensible? Yes, because an actual 
pilgrimage is the external image of the journey of the soul. 
‘** While I rest, my soul advance,” says Sir Thomas Browne. 
It is, indeed, of an earthly journey of which we write, but 
one in which we wear out no shoe-leather. This is why the 
soles of the feet, as shown in the emblem, are depicted bare. 
And Sir Thomas Browne’s prayer holds good, for if once the 
orientation of the will through spiritual conflict be rightly 
established, then progress may be made in sleep. 





“If thou canst get but thither, 
There grows the Flower of Peace, 
The Rose that cannot wither, 
Thy Fortress and thine Ease.” 


The scallop is the emblem of the pilgrim ; and this is so, 
because in days when china and glass were unknown, pewter 
too costly, and earthenware too heavy and brittle for way- 
faring, a scallop-shell made the traveller’s cup. 

I have spoken of the design of the two soles of human 
feet which figured “ discipleship ’—a following of the path. 
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Now to bring these two emblems in juxtaposition, the bare 
feet and the scallop-shell, is useful here, because we illus- 
trate by so doing the truth that everything upon the material 
plane has its spiritual counterpart ; that it exists only, and 
is manifested here only, by reason of its spiritual counter- 
part. Just as the outer bark of the tree is one expression 
of the hidden sap within, which in its turn derives its being 
from the spiritual plane. ‘* As above, so below,’? Archdeacon 
Wilberforce would say, when he wanted to illustrate that 
this earthly life as we know it is the reflection of the spiritual 
life. Often a clumsy image, a distorted reflection, it is true: 
it is for us to make the likeness more perfect ; for behind 
everything actual there exists something real. 

There are some types so old they have become almost 
obliterated, or have come to serve as trivial ornament, 
divorced in the minds that set them where we find them 
now, from their original content. 

The Key pattern is the chief of these; though the Egg 
and Dart design tells a part of the same story. You find 
the Key pattern on the window-straps in railway carriages, 
along mantelpieces, bordering carpets, in the upholstery of 
music halls, and on embroidered hems. This concentrated 
design holds a world of meaning. To understand it we must 
return to what we were telling of the ancient teaching. 
Man was believed to exist through a series of earthly lives 
and deaths, and these were divided by periods of rest in 
Paradise. It was taught that during these periods of rest, 
the soul learnt retrospectively the true values of its imme- 
diate past. That is to say, it could clearly see and rightly 
estimate the use of sincerity and.uprightness, and the folly 
of falsehood and sin. It realised also the privilege of incar- 
nation, as being the precious means of speeding its ultimate 
good. During these periods of vision a soul would deliber- 
ately choose and undertake to “see through” those very 
trials and ordeals it would later, blinded by the flesh, shrink 
and suffer from. This is a fine idea; it restores justice to 
God and gives free-will to man, and provides a key to the 
riddle of existence. It shows the waters of Lethe of the 
Grecian mythology, to figure existence in the flesh when we 
must forget not only our past, but also the rest in Paradise ; 
for to remember the one would cruelly burden us, and to 
recall the other would lessen the virtue in our endurance of 
the present trial. Once I said impatiently to my teacher, 
‘“* But why don’t we remember our past lives? Is it really 
for our good that the facts and acts of our past lives should 
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be shrouded in oblivion?’ And he answered me with 
another question. ‘‘ When you drink wine,” he said, “‘ you 
do not think it would be better, do you, if the pips and skins 
and stalks were left in?” And this is so. Just as in the 
wine we have the juice of the vintage, so in ourselves do we 
hold the essence of the past; it is in our instinctive ten- 
dencies; in the “ intuition’? we have alluded to, that in 
some amounts to a sense of mystical communion, or to some 
inner knowledge that directs; it is in our conscience; even 
in ‘‘ those obstinate questionings that will not be stilled,”’ we 
have an outcome of our past; and according to the wisdom 
of Divine ruling it is not only in our interest that we should 
forget the past, but to our comfort that this should be so. 
Now let us see how the Key pattern deals with all this. 
It is composed of eight lines—five short ones and three longer. 
We must take it to pieces and rebuild it again in order to 
understand the epitome it presents of the procession of 
man’s fate. Trace your finger along these first three longer 


lines marked A, B, and C B . They repre- 


A 
sent earthly life in the lower horizontal line A. Death, 


B. The period of rest 


C 
is shown by the higher horizontal line | thus. Then 


or release, in the upward stroke 





comes the downward line broken into five shorter lines, 


designating birth, or the descent. | It is thus broken to 


show that the spirit aves not incarnate in fulness of being at 
once,! but, as the present school of Anthroposophists? teach, 
the years of infancy and childhood prepare the body for the 
descent of the ego, when maturity is reached, and the full 
submerging of spirit in matter is completed. Here then is 


1 It may be that the soul is never reincarnated in totality, some portion 
only of the larger self returning to earth, if the evolution be sufficiently 
advanced to allow of this. In this case there would be affiliation to another 
existence for aseason, In the case of cruder, less developed souls, however, 
the full personality would require the full discipline. 

2 The school of teaching founded and now carried on by Dr Rudolph 
Steiner. 
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the tale told in these few lines, a pattern apparently without 
end and without beginning. 
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A Design of Infinite Progression. 


Wearily monotonous, you say ? It is not for us to judge. 

Without commencement, and with what conclusion ? 
We cannot tell. To me there seems a noble reticence in this 
old design; a fitting acknowledgment of our inadequacy to 
so much as spell our beginning, or even to suggest an end. 
The ancient teaching from which it originates provides this 
key to the riddle, and with it a philosophy which throws at 
least some light upon the apparent injustice and inequalities 
of man’s existence here on earth. 

It may be seen on the window-strap in your railway 
compartment, and is not wholly out of place there, for it tells 
of the greater journey within. 


“* Homeward he travels. All roads lead to God. 
Long is the way, but all reach home at last.” 


PAMELA GREY. 


FALLODON. 








TIME AND ETERNITY. 


Proressor J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Tuis paper is intended to be a sequel to the one on “ The 
Idea of Creation”? that was published in the H1BBERT 
JOURNAL in January 1923. The general contention of that 
article was that the cosmos could best be conceived as a 
product of the Creative Imagination, guided by Wisdom 
and aiming at the realisation of Good. I connected what I 
had to say with some Indian conceptions of the divine 
revelation and with Mr Fawcett’s theory of divine imagining, 
but urged, with regard to the latter, that it seemed necessary 
to recognise reason and value (in other words, wisdom and 
love) as well as imagination. It was admitted at the end 
that the view is not free from difficulties ; and it is my object 
in this paper to try to show how some of them at least may 
be removed.! In the latter part of the previous paper I 
adopted the form of dialogue, in order to give emphasis to 
the objections that might be raised. I find that several 
readers found that method of exposition helpful, and I 
am consequently led to continue it in the present paper. As 
my object is not a literary one, however, I have not attempted 
to give any distinct individuality to the speakers, and simply 
indicate them by the letters C. and W., standing for Critic 
and Writer. 

C. You may think that your scheme admits of no answer ; 
but at least I am afraid that it produces no conviction. It 
strikes me rather as a freak of fancy—imagination in the bad 
sense—strangely out of keeping with the solid and somewhat 
irregular world that is presented to our daily experience. 

W. Fundamentally our universe is surely not irregular ; 


1 It may be well to mention that this paper was written before I had 
seen the extremely admirable article by Professor Sorley on ‘‘ Time and 
Reality,” which was published in Mind in April 1928. With every word 
in that article I am in complete agreement. 
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and modern science does not lead us to think of it as par- 
ticularly solid. The material of which it is composed is 
now seen to be not far removed from such stuff as dreams are 
made of. Space-time and electro-magnetic influences are 
certainly such things as eye hath not seen nor ear heard ; 
and yet these are now the things that we are taught to think 
of as most real and ultimate. But I should be glad to know 
what are the chief difficulties that still present themselves 
to your mind in the way of such a theory as I have been 
trying to set forth. 

C. Their name is legion; but the most serious, I fancy, 
is that with reference to time. The imaginative creation 
of which you speak must, I should suppose, be conceived as 
taking place in time; yet it would seem that the creative 
Power must be eternal. Otherwise it would itself call for 
explanation. If it is itself unmoved, like the creative 
intelligence of Aristotle (if, indeed, he meant it to be regarded 
as creative), how can it be supposed to give rise to that which 
is essentially a process of incessant transformation ? 

W. I believe Aristotle did not intend his Unmoved Mover 
to be regarded as creative; but I admit that there is this 
apparent difficulty both in his theory and in that which I 
have been trying to expound ; and, indeed,-I think you have 
rightly called attention to the most serious difficulty that is 
involved in it. But I am confident that the objection can 
be satisfactorily removed. In order to make my meaning 
clear, it seems necessary to resort to the use of a diagram. 
Professor Burnet has stated that the views of the early 
Greek philosophers could be diagrammatically represented. 
I believe that most of the theories of modern philosophers 
can be represented in that way too—especially, for example, 
those of the Cartesians, who were by nature mathematicians. 
I confess that I have a partiality for that method of repre- 
sentation. I always like to see what I mean; though I am 
aware that, like most other methods of illustration, this 
device is apt to be very misleading. I hope, however, that 
the following, when its purport has been sufficiently explained, 
will not carry any false suggestions. 

The three little circles are intended to represent the 
Trinity, i.e. the three fundamental aspects of the creative 
Spirit. A represents the Divine Love or Goodness, B the 
Divine Wisdom or Insight, and C the Divine Power or creative 
Imagination. I enclose them within a larger circle to 
indicate that they are distinguishable aspects of a single 
indivisible Whole. The curve DEF represents the time- 
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process, proceeding from the creative Imagination and 
returning into the unity of the divine Being. I represent 
it as returning into B to indicate that it has to be understood 
before it can be loved. The general plan that I am suggesting 





is that the eternal Love seeks to have as its counterpart a 
universe that is supremely lovely ; that Wisdom dictates the 
method of its construction; that creative Imagination 
brings it into being ; and that, after a Jong course of develop- 
ment, the insight of the divine Understanding presents it to 
the everlasting Love as its worthy counterpart. 

C. A pretty enough conceit! But will it bear ex- 
amination ? 

W.I hope so. What is the chief objection that you 
have in mind ? 

C. The most serious is, as I have already indicated, that 
it seems to involve a certain playing fast and loose with 
the idea of time. If there is a real process of evolution in 
time, such as you represent, there is real change; and, if so, 
it would seem that the Absolute at the end of this process 
cannot be the same as It was at the beginning. There must 
be supposed to be a process within your circle, as well as in 
the curve outside. 

W.I1 believe not. The Love, Wisdom, and creative 
Power are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. They 
imply, however, an object ; and that object goes through a 
process of evolution. 

C. But the attitude at least of the Absolute would be 
different at the end from what it was at the beginning. At 
the beginning It has a want: at the end It has fruition. 

W. True; but its Wisdom may be supposed to anticipate 
that fruition from the outset. 

C. Why, then, cannot its Imagination create it from the 
outset ? 

W. Because the object itself has to become creative. In 
this sense I accept the doctrine of Howison, that there can 
be no real creation which is not a “creation of creators.” 
Man is creative, and it is only as creative that he becomes 
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the counterpart of the Divine. But, in order to be creative, 
he has to have a more or less raw material to work upon. 
If the world were completely good or beautiful to start with, 
there could be no such thing as a good man. At least his 
goodness would remain purely potential. Professor Gilbert 
Murray, in his little book on Euripides, after quoting the 
remarkable statement of Aristotle that Tragedy is “the 
representation of Eudaimonia,” proceeds to urge that “‘ the 
powers of evil and horror must be granted their full scope ; 
it is only thus that we can triumph over them. Only when 
they have worked their uttermost will do we realise that 
there is something in man’s soul which is for ever beyond their 
grasp and has power in its own right to make life beautiful.” 

C. There may be some truth in that ; but it seems to rest 
on the assumption that there is evil in the world that has 
to be overcome. 

W. The point is that beauty is found only in creation ; 
and consequently that it is only through our own creative 
activity that we can become counterparts of the Divine Love. 
There is no passive goodness. 

C. You think, then, like Browning, that “ all’s right with 
the world.” It is not an easy creed for most of us to accept. 

W. 1 am far from thinking that “all's right with the 
world.” What I think, and what I believe Browning 
thought, is that the world is more or less alienated from its 
divine Source, and so falls into confusion. But it is struggling 
against the evil that is contained in it, and through that 
struggle is realising a finer beauty than could have existed 
without it. 

C. It would seem, then, after all, that God or the Absolute 
has to be supposed to do evil that good may come of it. 
This seems at least to imply some lack of power in the 
meee Does it not amount to the recognition of a “ finite 

10d ” ? 

W. Not, I think, a finite God, but a wise God, knowing 
the conditions under which goodness has to grow. 

P C. But is not a God who is subject to conditions essentially 
nite ? 

W. Ask Hegel. The point of the Hegelian Logic, as I 
understand it, is to show that a reality without conditions 
would be mere Being, which is equivalent to mere Nothing. 
But the conditions that are implied in Reality are simply the 
conditions of intelligibility. No Reality is ultimately in- 
telligible—as Mr Bradley also has sought to show—but that 
which is spiritual; and spiritual perfection involves growth. 
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C. But it would seem, then, after all, that there must be 
process within your circle as well as outside of it. Otherwise 
we must suppose that your God keeps all the perfection to 
Himself, and bestows all the evil upon His creatures. 

W. Not really a process, I think, in what is represented 
within the circle; but what is represented within requires 
for its completion what is represented outside. 

C. It would seem at least that the Absolute at the end 
of the process is different from what it was at the beginning ; 
and this I understand you to deny. 

W. The time-process is certainly not irrelevant to the 
being of the Absolute. It is a necessary part of the life of 
the Absolute. What I contend is that the essential nature 
of the Absolute remains unchanged; but what is implied 
in its nature has to be unfolded in time. What I mean might 
perhaps be expressed by saying that it is through the time- 
process that the Absolute becomes God. In this sense I might 
agree with Professor Alexander in putting God at the end, 
rather than at the beginning. God is the Whole. What 
I represent by the circles is only the potentiality of the 
Whole ; and it may be convenient to call that the Absolute, 
and to use the term God to include the process of evolution 
—in Oriental phrase, to include Maya as well as Brahman. 

C. But, when you speak of beginning and end and process, 
_ you are evidently representing God or the Universe as a 
finite occurrence in time. Does everything cease to exist 
when the end is reached? Or, if not, what happens after 
that ? Does the Divine Imagining cease to exist ? 

W. I see no reason to suppose that It need ever cease to 
create. If one universe has completed itself, It may proceed 
to create another. 

C. But, if this universe is perfect, the other would have to 
be a mere repetition of it. 

W. Perhaps. It would be so if we were to adopt 
Leibniz’s conception of a “‘ best of all possible”? universes. 
But I see no particular reason for supposing that there may 
not be many ways in which perfection can be realised. The 
Divine Imagining may select one way first and afterwards 
resort to another. There may be no special reason why one 
way rather than another should be adopted. There may be 
many paths, though there is essentially only a single goal. 

C. Does this mean that you agree with Mr Fawcett in 
thinking that the Divine Imagining “ creates as the lark 
sings ”’ ? 

{ W. Ido not know how the lark sings; but I suppose he is 
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referring to Shelley’s “‘ Skylark,” not to the lark of the ornitho- 
logist. I think the Divine Imagining, guided by the Divine 
Wisdom, may be aware that there are many paths to the 
perfect Beauty, by which the Divine Love is satisfied ; and 
may consequently be indifferent as to the particular path 
that It at first selects. In that sense, I should be prepared 
to admit Contingency, as even Hegel appears to have done ; 
and this, I believe, is all that Mr Fawcett means. If it is our 
business to produce order and beauty, the beginning must 
be supposed to be somewhat haphazard. 

C. Then you conceive that there may be no end to the 
creative process—that one universe may be supposed to 
succeed another for ever ? 

W. I do not pretend to be in the secrets of the Absolute. 
There may be repetition, or there may be endless variety. I 
only mean that I see no fundamental difficulty on either 
supposition ; but I do see a difficulty in supposing the process 
to stop altogether. 

C. But how about the beginning ? Must not the Divine 
Imagining have begun the creative process at some par- 
ticular time ? If so, what did It do before that time ? 

W. I should suppose that there was no “ before.” The 
beginning of Its functioning was the beginning of time. 

C. Yet surely one can hardly avoid raising the question— 
When and how did It come to be at all ? 

W. That, I think, is really the question that Hegel 
sought to answer in his Logic. How far he was successful, I 
am not prepared to say. He urged that it is inconceivable 
that there should be any such thing as mere Being or mere 
Nothing ; and, in fact, that the only thing that could really 
exist is Spirit. What I am now urging is that Spirit can only 
be intelligibly conceived in the way that I have been trying 
to indicate ; and that Spirit, thus conceived, can only realise 
itself through a time process. 

C. Was this what Hegel meant ? 

W. It seems to be implied in his system; but I cannot 
find that he ever succeeded in making it quite clear. I think 
he lacked the conception of the Divine Imagining, and did not 
sufficiently emphasise the conception of Value. Hence his 
views have to be supplemented by those of Plato and 
Aristotle. The whole of wisdom is not to be found in the 
work of any one philosopher, just as the whole of beauty is 
not to be found in the work of any one artist. It has been 
pretty generally recognised that the transition from the 
universals discussed in the Logic to the particularity of 
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nature was not made sufficiently clear by Hegel. It seems 


Tf 


to be the special function of imagination to “ give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name ” (Nama Rupa, as some 
Indian philosophers call it). This is the particularising 
process which in the East is commonly referred to as Maya. 
This has been generally taken to mean illusion; but that 
appears to be a misleading translation. Sir John Woodroffe 
seems to me to have made its real meaning clear. The 
process is rightly enough described by Hegel as a “ going out 
of self’; but it is only the conception of creative imagina- 
tion that seems to make its significance clear. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that Mr Fawcett, in emphasising this, 
has unduly ignored the importance of reason and value. The 
three aspects seem to me to be all equally essential for the 
understanding of the true nature of the Absolute. 

C. Do you agree with Bosanquet in thinking that finite 
persons are rightly to be described as “ adjectives” of the 
Absolute ? 

W. No. I think that Bosanquet and some other recent 
idealists have been too much influenced by Spinoza. Sub- 
stance and attribute are too prominent in their modes of 
statement. If we are to adopt the Cartesian methods of 
statement at all, it would seem best to speak of ‘‘ modes,” 
rather than attributes or adjectives. But that whole way 
of speaking seems to me inappropriate to a spiritual con- 
ception of the Absolute. 

C. Perhaps you agree rather with Sir Henry Jones’s view 
of human beings as, in some sense, identical with the Absolute ; 
so that each may say “ I and the Father are one.” 

W. That also, I think, is somewhat misleading. The 
Absolute has gone out of self in order to secure Its counter- 
part in the beauty of creation; and we are only at the 
beginning of the return. In this respect, I conceive that 
Hegel was entirely 1:ght. 

C. But, if we are distinct from the Absolute, does not 
that imply that the Absolute, not being the Whole, is finite ? 

W. Any distinguishable aspect within the Whole may be 
said to be finite. But the Absolute contains the principle of 
the Whole, and realises itself through the Whole, and is 
consequently not in any way limited by the Whole. 

_C. Your view appears to be one of pretty rigid deter- 
minism. 

W. In a sense, yes; but, as I have already said, the idea 
that is expressed in Howison’s phrase “ creation of creators ”’ 
—though, on the face of it, it seems self-contradictory—is 
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yet essentially sound. Human beings work out their own 
destiny, though within the limits of a plan, like the characters 
ina play. In this sense one may accept the suggestion of 
Leibniz, that God does not create particular types, but only 
gives them a place within the temporal system. Within that 
system they express their own nature. 

C. Is it not somewhat shocking to think that He gave 
a place to Nero or Cesar Borgia ? 

W. Not more so perhaps than that Shakespeare gave a 
place to Iago and Goethe to Mephistopheles. 

C. But surely Shakespeare and Goethe were not creators 
in any complete sense. They conceived the characters of 
Iago and Mephistopheles because beings more or less like them 
were already contained in that great tragedy or tragi- 
comedy which, as you suppose, has been produced by the 
Divine Imagining. 

W. True; but could there be any tragedy or comedy 
either—any great beauty, in short, at all—without diversity 
of characters and some element of conflict ? 

C. There is surely beauty in a blue sky or in a peaceful 
landscape. 

W. Only, I think, as a temporary relief. Such beauty 
would not be satisfying for ever; nor is it beauty of so high 
a quality as that which is contained in some forms of heroic 
action. Indeed, I doubt whether there is any beauty apart 
from artistic creation. This is a view that is now enter- 
tained by many of the leading writers on esthetics. Beauty, 
at least in the highest sense of the word, is not a quality that 
can be passively received. 

C. Then you do not agree with Wordsworth in thinking 
that 
“We may feed these hearts of ours 

In a wise passiveness.” 


W. A wise passiveness, I should suppose, is an attitude 
of receptivity towards those creative powers that “ of them- 
selves the mind impress.” Such a receptivity, if not creative, 
may at least be said to be re-creative. In this sense I think 
the saying of Coleridge is true, that 


‘“‘ We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live.” 


C. You recognise Love as a fundamental aspect of the 
Absolute. Yet it might surely be maintained that the 
Absolute, as you represent it, is essentially selfish. For He 
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takes to Himself all that has real value, and gives to His 
creatures only the pain and labour of the process towards it. 
It would seem, therefore, that He is, in Bosanquet’s phrase, 
** not a moral person.” 

W. The self-estrangement of the Absolute must, I think, 
be recognised as part of its essential life. On the other 
hand, the finite beings that exist in that state of estrange- 
ment must be thought of as being on the way to a perfect 
realisation of their essential identity with the Source from 
which they spring and to which they tend. In that sense, 
the Absolute—even in its state of self-estrangement—is 
realising an essentia] element in its own perfection, and must 
be held to have a part in the suffering, as well as in the 
triumph. These, I admit, are great mysteries. I am only 
stating what seems to me to be an essential element in the 
understanding of the Cosmos. 

C. It would seem, then, that your view implies some- 
thing more or less akin to the Christian doctrine of Atonement. 

W. If I rightly understand the Christian doctrine of 
Atonement, it is precisely that to which I am led. Some- 
thing of the kind appears to be essential to any intelligible 
metaphysic. 

C. I did not realise that you were an apologist for 
Christianity. 

W. Nor am I. I am only a more or less bewildered 
metaphysician, trying to find an intelligible view of the 
universe, and only very imperfectly succeeding. But, if it 
leads me to something akin to Christianity, it leads me at 
least to what has played a not altogether inglorious part in 
the development of human history. I fancy, however, that, 
like the Absolute itself, it has to “‘ go out of itself ”’ in order 
to find itself. The Christian Church, like other things, may 
have to “ die to live.” I believe I am, in the main, in agree- 
ment with Seeley atout this. 

C. A good deal of what you have been saying, however, 
appears to be more nearly in harmony with Indian modes 
of thought. 

W. In what way are the two things incompatible ? 

C. Buddhism, at any rate, is surely very different from 
Christianity. 

W. Buddhism, if I understand it rightly, is based upon 
a metaphysic very similar to that of David Hume ; but the 
most common form of metaphysic among Hindu thinkers, 
so far as I have been able to discover, is more nearly akin to 
those of Kant and Schopenhauer, if not even to those of 
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Hegel and Mr Bradley. Hence they are not very far removed 
from the views that I have been endeavouring to explain. 
All the great religions of the world and all the more con- 
structive systems of philosophy have a great deal in common ; 
and they nearly all involve some conception of realisation 
through sacrifice. Goethe also, who was not very particu- 
larly associated with any religion or with any philosophical 
system, emphasised the same conception. But I think it 
is in the Christian religion and in the philosophy of Hegel 
that the idea finds its most adequate expression. 

C. Surely the expression is at least very different in these 
two cases. Christianity is intensely personal, whereas the 
Absolute of Hegel or of Bosanquet—who, I suppose, was in 
the main his follower—seems to be hardly personal at all. 
I notice that you also tend to refer to the Absolute as “‘ It,” 
like the spirits in The Dynasts. 

W. I say “‘ It”’ merely because I know of no reason for 
ascribing any sexual characteristics to the Absolute. In the 
West the Divine is commonly spoken of as “ Father.” In 
the East It is often thought of as ‘“‘ Mother’; and even in 
the West It is often practically thought of in that way by 
Catholics. 

C. But do you regard It as personal ? 

W. I should prefer to say super-personal. 

C. But has that any definite meaning ? 

W. Persons are almost inevitably thought of as limited, 
as standing in certain reciprocal relations to other persons, 
towards whom they have certain claims, and who have 
certain counterclaims against themselves. It is for this 
reason, if I understand him rightly, that Bosanquet refused 
to regard the Absolute as a “‘ moral person.” But, if It 
has the characteristics of Wisdom, Love, and Imagination, 
It must surely be regarded as more than a person, not as 
less. 

C. Do you follow Bosanquet also in regarding persons as 
limited in other respects as well? I mean, for example, do 
you entertain any theory of personal immortality ? 

W. That, I am afraid, is “ another story.” I expect it 
will be best to leave it over for some future conversation. 
It is a very difficult subject. All that I feel able to say 
about it at present is that, if any such view of the nature of 
the Absolute as that which I have been trying to indicate 
is to be entertained, it seems necessary to suppose that it 
implies the conservation of all ultimate values; and I do 
not see how these values can be conserved without some 
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form of immortality. But there are many different ways in 
which immortality may be conceived ; and it is not easy to 
determine what particular form is the most intelligible and 
convincing. 

C. Well, I hope it may be possible to find some theory 
of it that is more intelligible than your conception of the 
Absolute ; for I must confess that that does not seem to me 
altogether comprehensible. 

W. Nor to me either. I find it difficult enough to com- 
prehend myself and my fellow-mortals ; and I should not 
have much confidence in any one who professed to compre- 
hend the Absolute. It is surely enough for us if, like Moses, 
we can catch a glimpse of the back of that ineffable 


Perfection. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 
ROBERT OWEN. 


G. D. H. COLE. 


OF 


“THe best governed State will be that which shall possess 
the best national system of education.” Robert Owen, then 
in the height of his success at the great mills of New Lanark, 
wrote these words in 1814. They are the keynote of the 
essays on A New View of Society, in the fourth of which they 
are to be found. ‘ Yet (will future ages credit the fact ?),” 
he went on, “‘ to this day the British Government is without 
any national system of training and education, even for its 
millions of poor and uninstructed! The formation of the 
mind and habits of its subjects is permitted to go on at 
random, often in the hands of those who are the most incom- 
petent in the empire; and the result is the gross ignorance 
and disunion which now everywhere abound !”’ 

Owen is revered or reviled as the progenitor of many 
movements—of factory reform, of co-operation, and of 
Socialism. He is sometimes dismissed as a dangerous 
preacher of Atheism, or laughed out of court for his spiritualist 
interviews with the punctual presence of the Duke of Kent. 
More often he is written off as a harmless crank, or as the 
apostle of a purely Utopian Communism which has no 
relation to present needs or desires. There is substance in 
all the charges made against him; but his admirers and his 
critics are alike apt to miss the point which was at the centre 
of all Owen’s schemes and visions. Above all else, he 
believed in the power of education, rightly directed, to make 
or mar the world’s affairs. Nor was his belief merely a 
generalised advocacy of education. He knew what sort of 
education he wanted, and what he did not want. And he 
had a good many sound psychological ideas that have waited 
long for recognition by the practitioners of education. 


_1“Never in one instance has this spirit not been punctual to the 
minute he had named.’ —Owen, Autobiography, p. 816. 
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It is because this educational aspect of Owen’s work is so 
often lost sight of amid the more sensational of his doings 
that I want to gather up, in this article, some general account 
of his educational views and practice, based on a fairly careful 
study of his own writings and of the records of his life. Many 
people have written, of course, about Owen as an educa- 
tionist, either incidentally in general histories of education or, 
no less incidentally, in general studies of Owen’s life and 
work. But, personally, I failed to get any clear picture of 
his educational aims and ideas until I studied the records 
directly for my own enlightenment. 

It was, of course, largely Owen’s work as a practical 
educationist that first brought him into national prominence. 
He got control of the New Lanark mills in 1800, and at 
once began to put some of his educational ideas into effect. 
Only some of them; for he was always careful to tell the 
world that the schools at New Lanark were by no means a 
full embodiment of his plans. He was not a great capitalist, 
and he had always partners to consider—never a free hand to 
do exactly what he believed to be best. Even his latest 
partnership, though it associated with him men with whom 
high profits were not the first object, largely tied his hands ; 
for his Quaker supporters not only wanted to give the educa- 
tional work at New Lanark a religious basis of which Owen 
did not approve, but were also highly critical of the “‘ rational 
amusements ”’ and exercises which formed an integral part 
of Owen’s plan. Moreover, he had to go slow and take 
careful account of the popular susceptibilities which sur- 
rounded him—of the Sabbatarian scruples and _ national 
suspiciousness of the Scottish villagers. 

The mills at New Lanark were the largest in the country. 
They had been planned by Arkwright himself in conjunction 
with David Dale, the Glasgow financier from whom Owen 
bought them. Dale had believed in popular education, with 
a strong religious basis, and had done something before 
Owen’s coming to provide schooling for the pauper ‘‘ appren- 
tices,» on whom, like other manufacturers of the day, he 
largely relied for the tending of the new machines. Owen 
paid tribute to Dale’s humanity, and to his real desire to do 
his duty by the helpless children he employed. ‘‘ When I 
examined the circumstances under which I found you,” he 
said in his Address to the Inhabitants of New Lanark in 1816, 
“they appeared to me to be very similar to those of other 
manufacturing districts ; except with regard to the boarding- 
house, which contained the young children who were pro- 
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cured from the public charities of the country. That part 
of the establishment was under an admirable arrangement ”— 
thanks to David Dale. 

Owen, however, not merely wanted to do his duty by 
the parish apprentices, but also meant to provide for every 
child in the village of New Lanark the best education that 
the circumstances would allow. He got rid as soon as he 
could of the whole system of parish apprenticeship; but 
this, so far from ending his educational responsibilities, only 
set him free to take in hand the training of the children of 
those whom he employed. He made the schools at New 
Lanark a ‘‘ show place,” not only for educationists from all 
over Great Britain, but for all manner of distinguished 
visitors from all parts of the civilised world. And these 
travellers have left behind them records which remove all 
doubt of the profound impression that was made upon their 
minds. 

All this, of course, might be no more than the natural 
result of a mere appreciation of the importance of education 
and a sincere attempt to act on that belief. But it was far 
more than this; for Owen was not merely a believer in 
education, but a keen critic of educational aims and methods. 
He took the chair, indeed, for Lancaster when that apostle 
of the monitorial system visited Glasgow, and he gave £1000 
to aid Lancaster’s experiments. Despite his dislike of 
sectarian education, he offered as much to Dr Bell, for the 
rival National Society founded to promote the education of 
poor children in the principles of the Established Church. 
This offer was made to the leaders of the National Society 
on condition of their opening their schools to all, without 
doctrinal tests; but he gave Dr Bell £500 despite the 
Society’s rejection of his condition. While, however, he 
gave generous help to both the rival Societies, he was under 
no illusions about the efficacy of either Bell’s or Lancaster’s 
schemes. They were, in his view, much better than nothing ; 
but they were not the real education which he desired to see 
established as a national system, open to all without 
distinction of class or creed. 

‘“* It must be evident,” he wrote, ‘‘ to common observers, 
that children may be taught, by either Dr Bell’s or Mr 
Lancaster’s system, to read, write, account, and sew, and 
yet acquire the worst habits and have their minds rendered 
irrational for life.” ‘‘ Mental injury’ to the children, he 
pointed out, might well result from some of the schemes in 
favour among orthodox educational reformers. 

Vor. XXIII.—No. 1. 5 
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“In proof of this statement, enter any one of the 
schools denominated national, request the master to 
show the acquirements of the children ; these are called 
out, and he asks them theological questions to which 
men of the most profound condition cannot make a 
rational reply: the children, however, readily answer 
as they had been previously instructed, for memory in 
this mockery of learning is all that is required. Thus 
the child whose natural faculty of comparing ideas, or 
whose rational power, shall be the soonest destroyed, 
if, at the same time, he possess a memory to retain 
incongruities without connection, will become what is 
termed the first scholar in the class; and three-fourths 
of the time which ought to be devoted to the acquire- 
ment of useful instruction will be really occupied in 
destroying the mental powers of the children.” 


Owen criticised Bell and Lancaster because, while they 
had suggested improvements in the ‘‘ methods ”’ of educa- 
tion, they seemed to him to have no conception of its living 
purpose and fundamental idea. But he regarded them as 
important pioneers, whose improvements could be used as 
the basis for a better system. 

At bottom, Owen’s different outlook rested on his view 
of human nature and the influence of training and environ- 
ment on character. This view of Owen’s has, of course, 
been often stated and often strongly criticised. Its real 
meaning has also, I think, partly because Owen was by no 
means a master of literary expression, been sometimes mis- 
understood. He summed it up, at the beginning of his First 
Essay on the Formation of Character, in these words : 


** Any character, from the best to the worst, from the 
most ignorant to the most enlightened, may be given to 
any community, even to the world at large, by applying 
certain means ; which are to a great extent at the com- 
mand, and under the controul, or easily made so, of 
those who possess the government of nations.” 


In the Second Essay he explains the basis of this belief: 


“Children are, without exception, passive and 
wonderfully contrived compounds, which, by due pre- 
paration and accurate attention, founded on a correct 
knowledge of the subject, may be formed collectively 
into any human character,” 
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In other words, Owen had an almost boundless belief in 
the effect of environment and training on the character of 
the child. He did not hold, as some of his critics seem to 
suppose, that it was only necessary to alter the environment 
of the adult in order to pour his character into any mould 
that Society might require. He insisted on the importance 
of training as well as environment, and held that, in order 
to be effective, education in the right ways of life must begin 
from infancy. “The governing powers of all countries 
should establish rational plans for the educational and general 
formation of the character of their subjects. These plans 
will be devised to train children from their earliest infancy 
to think and act aright, for which purpose they must be 
prevented from acquiring habits of falsehood and deception.” 

Again and again this point recurs. Owen constantly 
stresses the truth that character is largely formed in infancy, 
and that the first years are those in which an impression is 
most easily made on the mind. ‘“‘ Much of the temper or 
disposition is correctly or incorrectly formed before he [the 
child] attains his second year ; and many durable impressions 
are made at the termination of the first twelve or even six 
months of his existence.” It is therefore of no use to expect 
a general reformation in the character of the people unless 
the foundations are laid in a system of moral education for 
the child. 

Owen, however, did not want to begin formal education 
too early. He knew the evil of overstraining the developing 
facilities, or permitting memory to usurp the place of reason 
and observation. Moral training must begin from infancy ; 
but it must not at first take the shape of formal schooling, 
and, at all stages, it must be made interesting by appealing 
to the child’s faculties and senses, and not merely to his 
retentive power. Education at New Lanark included, for 
children of all ages, a large element of recreation and amuse- 
ment. For the younger children it was wholly of this kind. 
The New Lanark children were not admitted to the school 
until they were at least five years old; but “from the time 
they can walk alone until they enter the school,” the play- 
ground, with its open and covered spaces, was there for them 
to use andenjoy. ‘‘ Each child, on his entrance into the play- 
ground, is to be told in language which he can understand, 
that he is never to injure his playfellows, but, on the contrary, 
he is to contribute all in his power to make them happy.” 
The young child is not to be taught directly ; but he or she 
Is to be surrounded by an atmosphere of mutual considera- 
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tion which will provide a right basis for the teaching that 
comes later. Owen’s system of instruction for the young 
is, on its moral side, chiefly one of precept and communal 
example. 

Character, then, in Owen’s view, will not be changed by 
any mere alteration of social arrangements unless this in- 
cludes a definite and comprehensive change in children’s 
education. The right training of the next generation is for 
him always more important than the immediate remedying 
of economic or social grievances. Character-building is the 
basis of his social doctrine. 

But, though Owen was apt under stress of excitement to 
make wild statements, he did not, I think, really hold the 
view often attributed to him that man is solely a product of 
environment, or that the formation of individual character 
is, wholly and without reserve, under social control. He is 
not always clear on this point; but it should be noted that 
in both the passages cited above, where he is trying to state 
plainly the essence of his doctrine, he insists on the collective 
application of his theory. He says that any character can 
be given, not to each individual, but “‘ to any community ” ; 
and he says that “ children may be formed collectively into 
any human character.” In other words, his essential point 
is not that each individual is in every respect the pure pro- 
duct of his training and environment, but that societies 
collectively are the product of the forms of training and of 
social environment in which their members are brought up 
to manhood. This is a doctrine which may stand good as a 
social generalisation, when it is admitted that individual 
character cannot be explained completely in these terms. 

Moreover, Owen repeatedly insists on the importance of 
** nature” as well as ‘‘ nurture,’”’ and does not aim, as some 
have supposed, at exalting the one at the expense of the 
other. ‘* Man is bern,” he wrote in 1817, “‘ with combined 
propensities and qualities, differing in degree of power and in 
combination, sufficient to create through life individuality 
and distinctness of person and character. But however 
much the power and combination of these propensities and 
qualities may differ in individuals at birth, they may be all 
so directed by subsequent circumstances as to be made to 
form general characters, and these characters to be of any, 
of the most opposite nature—even to be made entirely 
irrational or rational.” 

His point, then, is not that all individuals can be moulded 
by training into a uniform pattern of mind, but that, just as 
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certain sects or parties impress on their members a common 
set of beliefs, however different the individuals holding them 
may be in cast of mind, so Society as a whole can by collective 
action inspire in most of its members a common basis of 
moral belief, which is capable of governing their actions for 
the common good. Men can differ widely in point of view, 
interests, personal traits of mind, and yet hold in common 
a code of beliefs and observances. Owen’s aim is, by in- 
spiring men collectively with a good code of social conduct, 
not to suppress their differences, but to enable them to live 
together in mutual charity and fellowship. This process, 
which can only be effective if it begins with the child, he 
regards as the essential preliminary to Socialism or any new 
social order based on rational principles. 

It is important to get these points right because, by mis- 
taking them, so many critics have gone astray in their inter- 
pretation of Owen’s educational ideas. He does not want 
to remake men after one image: he does want to leave scope 
for personal, as well as social, qualities to grow. And he 
has a firm faith in the capacity of childhood to learn and 
think for itself. ‘‘ The strength and capacity of the minds 
of children,” he wrote, “‘ are yet unknown.” If he called 
them “passive compounds,” he did not mean that they 
merely received what was put into them, giving no reaction 
according to their own differences and capacities. The 
whole system which he installed at New Lanark was the 
negation of any such idea. He was always stressing the 
need for the teacher to study the mind of each child, to treat 
each as a reasoning creature, to help it to understand as 
well as merely to learn or repeat by rote. The children’s 
minds are “‘ plastic’; but ‘ these original compounds, like 
all other works of the Great Directing Power, possess end- 
less varieties,” and each has to be appealed to by the ways 
that give easiest access to its individual mind. 

Especially does Owen stress the importance of appealing 
to more senses than one, and of making sight, as well as 
hearing, minister to the work of education. In summer, he 
would have much of the teaching done in the open air, by 
country walks, by direct study of nature, and by simple 
play indoors; he would have teaching done by maps, charts, 
coloured blocks and squares, and so enlist the visual powers 
on the side of rational education. Most unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he is always warning the teacher not to over- 
strain the child’s mind by too continuous a demand for 
attention, and not to warp it by imposing lessons mechanically 
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learned without being clearly understood. ‘‘ The boys and 
girls are to be taught in the school to read well, and to under- 
stand what they read.” Singing and dancing are to play a 
large part in the teaching, as well as instruction in the 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Above all, it has to be remembered that Owen was claim- 
ing education on these lines, not for a favoured few, but as 
the common right of all children, however poor their parents 
might be. He practised his principles at New Lanark, where 
he opened his schools to all-comers, and after overcoming 
the initial suspicion felt for one who was both an Englishman 
among Scotsmen, and a capitalist developing the hated 
factory system, he became immensely popular and deeply 
respected by the factory workers, despite the prejudice raised 
against him on religious grounds. 

His national advocacy of his educational doctrines began, 
moreover, with a plea for the children of the poorest classes 
in the community—those who were living on parish relief. 
He did not believe that all men were alike or equal ; but he 
did hold that every child was fully capable of being trained 
to good or bad citizenship, and good or bad service in the 
community. ‘“‘ How much longer,’ he asked, “shall we 
allow generation after generation to be taught crime from 
their infancy, and, when so taught, hunt them like beasts 
of the forest, until they are entangled beyond escape in the 
toils and nets of the law?” When the whole country was 
troubled by the unemployment crisis after 1815, Owen 
urged that the only true remedy would be found in com- 
bining schemes of national employment with national train- 
ing of the children. When the Government voted money 
in aid of church-building, in order to promote moral educa- 
tion, Owen addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury an 
open letter in which he pleaded that this money should be 
used to build, not merely churches, but buildings which 
would serve the double purpose of churches and of schools, 
open to all without distinction of sect. As he had supported 
Dr Bell and the National Society despite his own theological 
views, he was prepared to support the national Church if it 
would take seriously in hand the education of the people. 
At this stage of his career he aimed rather at reforming the 
Church and making it truly national than at opposing it. 
He was willing to compromise, if only he could get those 
who had power and influence to take up the cause of 
education. 

The same note was struck in Owen’s appeals to his fellow- 
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manufacturers. For his own part he clearly never cared 
for money, and it was almost a matter of indifference to him 
whether he was rich or poor. He spent freely on the causes 
in which he believed the fortune which he made, almost 
against his own will, by his business enterprise. But he 
saw the need of explaining to other employers that they, as 
well as the community, had everything to gain by following 
his example. ‘“‘ Like you,” he wrote in his Address to the 
Superintendents of Manufactories, ‘‘ I am a manufacturer for 
pecuniary profit.”” He went on to say that every manu- 
facturer realised the need for getting the best machinery, and 
taking the greatest care of it. ‘‘ If, then, due care as to the 
state of your inanimate machines can produce such bene- 
ficial results, what may not be expected if you devote equal 
care to your vital machines, which are far more wonderfully 
constructed ?”” At New Lanark, he pointed out, he had 
done his best to care for the minds and bodies of the workers, 
and ‘‘ the time and money so spent, even while such improve- 
ments are in progress only, and but half their beneficial 
results attained, are now producing a return exceeding 50 
per cent., and will shortly create profits equal to cent. per 
cent. on the original capital expended in these mental 
improvements.” 

New Lanark certainly paid, though Owen spent money 
lavishly—far too lavishly to suit some of his partners—on 
his schemes of education and welfare. Robert Owen gave 
the first plain demonstration of the “economy” of high 
wages and good conditions. But he himself regarded all he 
achieved at New Lanark, both for the children and for the 
adult workers, as little in comparison with what was possible 
under more favourable circumstances. In 1816, when he 
had been sixteen years at New Lanark, he considered all he 
had done as merely negative and preparatory. 


““T withdrew the most prominent incitements to 
falsehood, theft, drunkenness, and other pernicious 
habits with which many of you were then familiar ; and 
in their stead I introduced other causes, which were 
intended to produce better external habits ; and better 
external habits have been produced. I say better 
external habits ; for to these alone have my proceedings 
hitherto been intended to apply. What has yet been 
done I consider as merely preparatory.” 


This was said at the opening of the New Institution at 
New Lanark, where Owen meant the second, and positive, 
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stage of his educational work to begin—a process sorely 
hindered by his disputes with William Allen, the partner 
whose Quaker scruples were aroused by Owen’s views of 
religion, and one finally cut off by the effects of that entry 
into national propaganda which later caused his complete 
severance from the New Lanark mills. His full scheme was 
therefore never put into effect; but he went, both before 
and after 1816, a long way towards it. At a time when it 
had become customary to employ children in the mills at 
six years of age, or even earlier, and to work them, with only 
one pause, for fourteen hours or longer, Owen would have 
no children in his works under ten years old, and was person- 
ally in favour of forbidding all employment under twelve. 
He expressed, indeed, the view that no serious labour should 
be undertaken before fourteen, and was scornful of the view 
that the labour of children was necessary to Britain’s manu- 
facturing prosperity. He wanted to see a universal enforce- 
ment of the ten hours’ day for adults as well as juveniles, 
and in 1833 flung himself into the agitation for a maximum 
working day of eight hours. Favouring continued educa- 
tion for children working in the mills, he realised the im- 
possibility of securing this by evening classes superimposed 
on an excessive working day. These things are the common- 
places nowadays of educational reformers; but Owen was 
the pioneer of them long before Shaftesbury or Sadler had 
seriously taken up the agitation for factory reform. It is 
well known that he was mainly responsible for the Factory 
Bill introduced by the elder Sir Robert Peel in 1815, and 
finally passed in 1819 in a mutilated form, of which Owen 
strongly disapproved, and for which he largely blamed 
Peel’s weakness and lack of understanding. 

At New Lanark, largely because he had his partners to 
consider, he could not go so far as he desired. He kept all 
children both out of the mill and at full-time schooling until 
ten, and he cut down the hours of labour in order that the 
older children might get some benefit from the evening 
schools which he provided. But he could not reduce work- 
ing hours below ten and three-quarters—a position which he 
deplored in his evidence before the House of Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the Factory Bill of 1816. He could not be more 
than a few steps in advance of the practice of his better 
contemporaries. He had therefore to place his immediate 
hopes mainly on the educational work he was able to do for 
the children under ten, before their entry into the mills. 

Though this was a grave handicap, it fitted in to some 
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extent with the stress which he laid on the formative influence 
of the early years. In 1816 he supplemented his playground 
for the younger children by an infant school, in which “ the 
children were not to be annoyed with books, but were to be 
taught the uses and nature or qualities of the common things 
around them, by familiar conversations, when the children’s 
curiosity was excited so as to induce them to ask questions 
respecting them.’’ Owen filled the school, not only with 
pictures and models, but with flowers and natural objects 
from the countryside. As they grew older, they were intro- 
duced to maps and charts. ‘“‘ When the best means of 
instruction or forming character shall be known, I doubt,” 
Owen wrote, ‘*‘ whether books will ever be used before children 
attain their tenth year.” We may doubt the truth of this 
dictum, and still admit the enormous value of the alternative 
methods on which Owen laid his stress. 

I have not thought it worth while to discuss how much 
of these ideas was “ original ” in Owen’s mind, and how much 
he derived from books or from the study of the experiments 
of other educational pioneers. My own view is that he owed 
very little to others, arriving at largely similar conclusions 
with other pioneers by a different road based on his own 
experience and peculiar philosophy of: character. But 
what does it matter? He was a pioneer, and a highly 
successful one. He has nothing to lose by sharing credit 
with others. 

From 1800 to 1813, as we have seen, Owen pursued his 
educational work without any attempt to institute a propa- 
gandist campaign, or any public avowal of the earlier mean- 
ings which it bore in his own mind. In 1813 he formed his 
new partnership with Allen, Bentham, and the other pro- 
gressives whom he induced to venture with him; and, in 
the greater security which his new position seemed to give 
him, he plunged at once into a public exposition of his 
principle. In retrospect, it is easy to see in the Essays on 
the Formation of Character or A New View of Society, pub- 
lished in 1818 and 1814, the outline of Owen’s whole social 
philosophy, including his ‘ Socialism” and his religious 
heterodoxy. But these were not equally evident to the 
men of his own time, and he retained respect, and even 
popularity, in Government and upper-class circles for four 
years longer, until in 1817, at his second public meeting in 
the City of London Tavern, he went out of his way to 
denounce, not all religion, but all the religious sects, as fatal 
obstacles to his plans for the regeneration of mankind. 

Vou. X XIIL.—No. 1. 5* 
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Undoubtedly, in that moment, Owen threw away once 
and for all his influence and his reputation among respectable 
people. Thereafter, it was always possible for any fool or 
obscurantist, or for any politician of the Government or the 
Opposition, to reply to any argument of his by dragging up 
his alleged ‘‘ Atheism ”’ against him. His influence among 
the working classes began to grow from this very moment ; 
but his position in respectable circles was irretrievably lost. 
He could no longer pursue with any hope of success his plan 
for achieving moral reform through the instrumentality of 
the Government or the governing classes. 

Owen’s reputation as an educationist suffered eclipse 
together with his political influence. He became, indeed, 
the first really creative force for adult education among the 
workers ; but respectable educationists turned their backs 
on him, though a few, including Lord Brougham, always 
acknowledged his immense services in this field of work. In 
especial, teachers and those responsible for the direction of 
teaching methods forgot him, and this side of his work at 
New Lanark dropped out of mind, to be re-discovered through 
the work of pioneers in other countries. In this, as in most 
other matters, Great Britain has been singularly forgetful of 
her national heroes. Owen’s educational practice exercised 
all too little influence on British pedagogy. 

Nor did his educational theories fare much better. Con- 
nected in men’s minds with his and his disciples’ later experi- 
ments in the formation of Communities, they were misunder- 
stood and distorted into absurd meanings. He was supposed 
to have held that man’s character can be re-made suddenly 
by the magic of a changed environment, whereas he was 
always careful in his theoretical writings to stress the degree 
in which character is unalterably formed in the years of 
childhood. This neglect and misunderstanding are doubtless 
largely Owen’s own fault. His mind had from the first an 
apocalyptic bent ; and he was extravagantly prone to believe 
that what seemed clear as day to him must rapidly become 
no less clear to others. He announced the millennium too 
often and too confidently in his later years not to be written 
off by many asa mere crank. ‘‘ Mr Owen this day has assured 
me,” wrote Francis Place in 1836, “‘ in the presence of more 
than thirty other persons, that within six months the whole 
state and condition of Society in Great Britain will be changed, 
and all his views will be carried fully into effect.” Even if 
we allow for Place’s sarcastic exaggeration, we have to admit 
Owen’s prophetic impossibilism. For Owen, especially in 
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his later years, the millennium was always just round the 
next corner of the world’s affairs. 

It is a pity, however, if the world therefore writes Owen 
off as no better than a harmless crank or enthusiast. For in 
his educational writings before 1816 there is a wealth of 
sound sense, with only a slight, and readily isolable, element 
of millennial nonsense. His theory of the formation of 
character is far sounder than is usually allowed; his stress 
on the moral basis of education as a way of working with 
nature is correct, and worth the notice of educationists 
to-day; and his insistence on the necessity of sound health 
and healthy recreation as the foundations of educational work 
is still sorely needed by an age largely content with school- 
barracks and asphalt playgrounds in grimy urban surround- 
ings. We may not be willing to go all the way with Owen, 
and declare categorically that ‘“‘ man’s character is made for 
and not by him.” But we are ready to recognise that mental 
habits, largely dependent as they are on health and bodily 
habits acquired in youth, are profoundly influenced by 
nurture, and to endorse, more readily than our fathers, the 
view that nine-tenths of the opinions widely held in Society 
are products, less of any process of individual reasoning 
than of the social and cultural environment and associations 
of those who profess them. ‘In every known region of the 
earth, up to the present hour,” wrote Owen in 1817, “‘ man 
has been compelled from infancy to receive the peculiar 
notions of some sect, some class, some party, and of some 
country. In consequence, each individual has been sur- 
rounded by four dense atmospheres of error and of pre- 
ee through which he must look at every object around 

im.” 

It is easy enough to suggest that Owen wanted only to 
substitute his own errors and prejudices for those of others, 
and to proceed by a system no better than theirs. But I do 
not think this charge can be made good by reference to the 
practical work done at New Lanark, or in the Owenite 
schools started in later years by many of his disciples. 
Robert Dale Owen’s account of the schools at New Lanark 
gives an impression of freedom that is borne out by the 
reports of other visitors. Owen was intensely fond of 
children, and keenly sympathetic with the child’s outlook 
and attitude of mind. This kept him, as an educationist, 
from some of the rigidities which went to spoil and de- 
humanise his Socialist doctrines. He made many blunders, 
and was often more than a little absurd. But as an educa- 
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cationist, in both theory and practice, I think he had in 
him the root of the matter. 

Probably the only people who would have had a really 
good time in Owen’s model communities would have been 
the children. But, when we consider the standards of his 
age in its treatment of child life, can we find for him a more 
convincing apologia ? While the leading educationists were 
devising plans for mass education on the cheap through the 
‘** monitorial system,” Owen was already recognising that 
this was at best a shoddy substitute for real education, which 
must interest as well as instruct, and enlist on its side in the 
child’s mind imagination far more than memory. And in an 
age where “health and real knowledge” were “ neglected 
for the attainment of wealth,” Owen had vision to put first 
things first. ‘*‘ For every penny ground by parents from the 
premature labour of their offspring, they sacrifice not only 
future pounds, but also the future health, comfort, and good 
conduct of their children.” And lastly, in an age which 
frowned sternly on the recreations of the poor, Owen fostered 
dancing and music and healthy exercise among both children 
and adults who came under his control or influence ; for “‘ it 
has been and ever will be found far more easy to lead man- 
hood to virtue or to rational conduct by providing them 
with well-regulated innocent amusements and recreations, 
than by forcing them to submit to useless restraints which 
tend only to create disgust, and often to connect such feelings 
even with that which is excellent in itself, merely because it 
has been so injudiciously associated.”” At New Lanark and 
elsewhere, Owen’s object was to associate the good and the 
pleasant, and to “lead mankind to virtue” by making, in 
school and village, an atmosphere and environment favour- 
able to good sentiments and ideas. 

G. D. H. COLE. 


LONDON. 





JOSEPH CONRAD: 
AN APPRECIATION, 


THE LATE H. T. BURT, 
Fellow of All Souls. 


“There is only one place for an honest man; the sea, my boy 
th in ? ,: 
1e sea ! 


Ir is one of the inexplicable but alluring mysteries of life 
that the creator of Tom Lingard, whose words these are, 
should be a native of a land with no seaboard, and that he 
who has entered most intimately into that heritage of 
Englishmen, and celebrated most eloquently the fascination, 
sinister but irresistible, of the ocean we claim as our own, 
should never have set foot in England or spoken a word of 
the tongue he was to master till he was twenty years old. 
Yet such is the fact. Born in Poland at a time (1857) when 
that country was writhing under the heel of Russia, of an 
aristocratic family which had suffered and was to suffer more 
by its resistance to the intruder, Joseph Conrad was bound 
by every natural sentiment of patriotism and filial piety to 
his native land. Yet at the age of fifteen he felt, and 
announced to his bewildered relatives, an overmastering 
vocation to the sea, and, above all, to the English mercantile 
service. ‘‘ Vocation”? is how he himself expresses it; he 
cannot explain, any more than we, the roots of his feeling ; 
it was the command of an “inner voice,” sounding at the 
time indeed like a betrayal of the tradition of a land his 
fathers had “‘ turned up with their ploughshares and bedewed 
with their blood,” yet, because of its sincerity, remaining 
“true enough in its secret counsel.’’ His tutor, set by his 
relatives to the vain task of dissuading the boy from his 
ambition, gave it up at last with the exclamation, “‘ You are 
an incorrigible Don Quixote!’ And he spoke truer than 
he knew, for the hidalgo of La Mancha and the author of 
Nostromo are linked by that romanticism of which one was 


the last hero, the other the last creator. 
141 
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Even more mysterious is the fate which transferred 
Conrad from the sea to literature. He is “‘the most un- 
literary of writers, in the sense that literary ambition had 
never entered the world of his imagination.” After sixteen 
years on the element of his choice, after achieving the 
ambition of his youth, a master’s certificate in the British 
Marine, Conrad, to pass the idle time between two voyages, 
wrote the first words of his first novel, Almayer’s Folly, in 
the front room of a Bloomsbury boarding-house. The story 
which had taken shape in his imagination grew slowly. In 
five years of sea voyages Conrad, adding to it little by little, 
had completed nine chapters, and still with no active inten- 
tion of publishing or any realisation of the new destiny 
which had subtly ensnared him. But in 1894 the effect of 
a fever caught on the Congo made it doubtful whether he 
could return to the sea; while still uncertain as to what 
he should do, and almost as an afterthought, he sent the 
MSS. of Almayer’s Folly to Fisher Unwin. To his great 
surprise it was accepted ; and thenceforth Conrad, exchanging 
the quarterdeck for the author’s desk, devoted himself to 
literature. Like so many of the most enduring artists he 
was long unrecognised, but the select following of his early 
days has widened, till now, as Richard Curle says, it represents 
the whole intellectual world. 

But though Conrad left the sea he did not desert it. All 
but two of his novels are set either on the waters or at the 
water’s edge. The storms of the Cape, the typhoons of the 
Indian Ocean, the steaming banks and sinuous creeks of the 
Malay, the “ placid gulfs ” of South America—these are the 
scenes of his dramas, and they are more than mere scenery, 
they are part of the breath and body of the plot, they colour 
through and through the very texture of his art. Nor is 
this merely accidental, or the natural exploitation of experi- 
ence, it is the resu't of a genuine and intense feeling for 
the sea, it is an act of piety to the past; to quote his own 
words: ‘I have tried with an almost filial regard to render 
the vibration of life in the great world of waters in the hearts 
of the simple men who have for ages traversed its solitudes, 
and also that something sentient which seems to dwell in 
ships—the creatures of their hands and the objects of their 
care.” 

The sea and the ships—and the men who use them— 
these are the material of Conrad’s genius and the theme of 
his constant devotion; and it is worth while considering 
the nature of his sentiment towards them, a sentiment per- 
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vading all his work and illustrated from the mouths of almost 
all his characters, but expressed most directly in that admir- 
able book of essays, The Mirror of the Sea. 

Briefly, it may be said that he looks at the sea like a 
sailor, but—ga va sans dire—a sailor with imagination; or 
rather what the seaman dumbly feels, he artistically inter- 
prets. But the sea claims a much more uncertain allegiance 
than the ships. One may say the sea was the first of Conrad’s 
illusions, and the first to be discovered. It allured Conrad 
the youth by the sparkling charm of its promise, the breadth 
and spaciousness of its horizons. But he himself has 
described how he came to perceive the other, the cruel side 
of it. It was after he had rescued nine men, just in time, 
from a sinking derelict. 


“‘ Already,” he writes, ‘““I looked with other eyes 
upon the sea. I knew it capable of betraying the 
generous ardour of youth as implacably as, indifferent 
to evil or good, it would have betrayed the basest greed 
or the noblest heroism. My conception of its magnani- 
mous greatness was gone; and I looked upon the true 
sea—the sea that plays with men till their hearts are 
broken, and wears stout ships to death. Nothing can 
touch the brooding bitterness of its soul. Open to all 
and faithful to none, it exercises its fascination for the 
undoing of the best. To love it is not well. It knows 
no bond of plighted troth, no fidelity to misfortune, to 
long companionship, to long devotion. The promise it 
holds out perpetually is very great ; but the only secret 
of its possession is strength, strength—the jealous 
sleepless strength of a man guarding a coveted treasure 
within his gates ” (The Mirror of the Sea, pp. 164-8, 181). 


Far other is his feeling towards ships. The sea is fasci- 
nating but faithless and heartless; ships are enduringly 
faithful, constant, and responsive to those who handle them 
aright—things “‘ almost sentient,” and claiming, like living 
friends, the loyalty and devotion of their servants. In a 
hundred unforgettable passages Conrad has described the 
love they command. ‘“ The love that is given to ships is 
profoundly different from the love men feel for every other 
work of their hands—the love they bear to their houses, for 
instance—because it is untainted by the pride of possession.” 
Often he compares the love of a ship to the love of a woman 
—and to the advantage of the former. As Lingard says of 
his ‘* Flash”: ‘‘Isn’t she a sweet craft? Could make her 
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do anything but talk. She was better than a wife to me. 
Never scolds!” Again, love of a ship unites, love of a 
woman divides, men. ‘‘ The bond between us was the ship ; 
and therein a ship, though she has female attributes and is 
loved very unreasonably, is different from a woman.” “A 
ship is a complete creation endowed with character, indi- 
viduality, qualities, and defects, by men whose hands launch 
her upon the water, and that other men shall learn to know 
with an intimacy surpassing the intimacy of men with men, 
to love with a love nearly as great as that of men for women, 
and often as blind in its infatuated disregard of defects.”’ 

Not that he is unaware that ships, like men, may 
have vicious characters; that grim, short story, The Brute, 
describes one such vessel that killed one of its crew on each 
voyage. Yet he holds that whether his ship has a good or 
a bad name, no true sailor ever couples it with a curse. “If 
ever his profanity, provoked by the hardships of the sea, 
went so far as to touch his ship, it would be lightly, as a hand 
may, without sin, be laid in the way of kindness on a woman.” 

True, the seagoing which Conrad celebrates is that of a 
past generation, before the steam-engine had completed its 
conquest of the sail. The steamship does not appeal to him 
as it does, e.g. to Rudyard Kipling. ‘‘ Such seagoing,” he 
writes, “‘has not the artistic quality of a single-handed 
struggle with something greater than yourself. ... It is 
not an individual temperamental achievement, but simply 
the skilled use of a captured force, merely another step 
forward upon the way of universal conquest.” And _ this 
illuminates Conrad’s attitude, not merely to the sea and ships, 
but to the whole world of external nature. It is only as it 
touches man that it touches his imagination; it is in its 
reaction on the character of men, in the way its opposition 
or submissiveness provokes or seduces their actions and 
emotions, that it envers into the orbit of his art. It is in the 
sailing days that men were confronted most directly with the 
sea; and it is in those men, with their simplicity, integrity, 
fidelity, that Conrad sees the true seaman. “ The sea, 
perhaps because of its saltness, roughens the outside, but 
keeps sweet the kernel of its servant’s soul.” 

It is perhaps worth while, before going further, to describe 
briefly the order and general character of his books. 


Almayer’s Folly ” ‘ . . 1895 
An Outcast of the Islands . ‘ . 1896 
The Nigger of the Narcissus . 1898 
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Tales of Unrest : ; ; . 1898 
Lord Jim : ; é . 1900 
The Inheritors ‘ . 1901 
(in collaboration with F. M. Hueffer) 
Youth . . ‘ . 1902 
Nostromo ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 19038 
Typhoon ; é ‘ , . 1908 
Romance . 1908 
(in collaboration with F. M. vere 
The Mirror of the Sea ‘ , 1906 
The Secret Agent. ‘ ‘ . 1907 
A Set of Six . ‘ , . 1908 
Under Western Eyes i ‘ : Tem 
A Personal Record . ‘ , . 1912 
Twiat Land and Sea ; } . 1912 
Chance . : , F A . 1918 
Victory . ; ; ‘ . 1915 
The Shadow Line . . ‘ . 1916? 
The Rescue. ‘ ‘ ; . 1918 
The Arrow of Gold . . . . 1920 
Essays . , , i ‘ . 1921 
The Rover , : ‘ Li. .- ae 


Conrad has to his credit, therefore, twenty-three volumes. 
Of these The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal Record are 
largely autobiographical sketches, and the Essays are, of 
course, personal reflections on current events and literature. 
Of the remaining twenty volumes we can exclude from con- 
sideration the two novels done in collaboration. There are 
left twelve novels and six collections of short stories. Of the 
novels, five deal with situations in the eastern seas round 
the Malay Archipelago: Almayer’s Folly, An Outcast of the 
Islands, Lord Jim, Victory, and The Rescue. The Nigger of 
the Narcissus and Chance deal with voyages in the African 
and Atlantic Seas respectively. Nostromo treats of adven- 
tures on the South American seaboard, The Arrow of Gold 
and The Rover in the Mediterranean. There are only two 
novels which at no point touch the sea: The Secret Agent, 
which is the story of anarchists in London, and Under 
Western Eyes, which deals with Russian revolutionaries. 
The six volumes of short stories cover a wide range, but the 
best of them are undoubtedly those placed in the eastern 
waters, such as Karain, Youth, The End of the Tether, 
Typhoon, Freya of the Seven Isles, and Shadow Line. 

So much for a very skeleton sketch of Conrad’s output. 
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It is obviously impossible to attempt any analysis of the 
separate stories; I want rather to examine the general 
characteristics of Conrad’s art, and, if possible, penetrate 
through that to the personality and outlook of Conrad 
himself. Not that personality and art can be divided. 
Plato long ago laid down that the fine style will be that 
which best expresses a fine subject-matter; and the subject- 
matter, what an artist has to say, will be the expression of a 
fine soul. Art, great art, is at once impersonal and intensely 
personal. It is impersonal in that its creations must speak 
for themselves ; the beauty of a verse or the character of a 
novel must live in their own right; and nothing is more 
nauseating than the intrusion of the author in the manner 
of Thackeray among his “ puppets.”” And there is in Conrad 
a stern, almost puritanical sense of self-respect, which restrains 
him from ever openly “ giving himself away’; he cannot 
consent, even for the ends of art, to play the buffoon or the 
sentimentalist in his own person in order to wave the “‘ magic 
wand over laughter and tears.”’ He suspects “ the effort to 
bring into play the extremities of emotions, the debasing 
touch of insincerity”; and sincerity is the bedrock of all 
Conrad’s work. On the other hand, he is the first to admit 
that the artist’s work is bound to be personal in the sense 
that ultimately it is the expression of his own vision of life, 
and he quotes with approval the deft remark of Anatole 
France that “ failing the resolution to hold our peace, we 
can only talk of ourselves.’ To understand his work, we 
want to understand the man; only then do we reach that 
central position from which al] his creations may be seen in 
their due place and order. Yet we can only penetrate 
towards that central position, as it were, through the out- 
works; and therefore I propose to discuss first Conrad’s 
prose style, then the larger “style”? which is exhibited in 
the construction oi his works, then the ‘“ substance” and 
human characters, and, last of all, the general attitude 
towards life, i.e. the personality, which all these in varying 
degrees express. 

The prose style of Conrad is probably the first thing that 
would strike a new reader. His earlier style especially makes 
an appeal which is at once obvious and overwhelming. It 
is rich with colours tropical as the scenes it describes; it 
sings with a deep resonant melody; it bears the listener 
along on undulating billows of interwoven rhythm and sound. 

But besides this sensitiveness to sound-values in letters 
and syllables, Conrad displays in the building up of a 
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sentence or a paragraph a sure mastery of cadence and 
rhythm, which, on the larger scale, issues in the romantic 
and sonorous passages which so abound in his earlier work. 
It is scarcely necessary to illustrate the poetic quality in his 
style; you have only to open his book at any descriptive 
passage to find an example. But it is worth pointing out the 
difference between Conrad’s earlier and his later style. From 
Almayer’s Folly to The Arrow of Gold there is a continuous 
development. The rich and sensuous imagery, the purple 
patches, and the rolling periods give place to a more subdued, 
more “nervous,” and less ‘ poetic’? manner. The first 
style appeals more to the emotions, the second more to the 
intellect ; the first is more splendid, the second more subtle 
and faultless. The weakness of the early style is its tendency 
to monotony. One grows weary of those sombre and 
impenetrable forests, those illimitable seas and immobile 
lakes; moreover, the purple patches divert attention from 
the progress of the whole story. A characteristic trick of 
it is to attach three or four sounding adjectives, in the 
French manner, after the noun. Towards the end of An 
Outcast of the Islands this trick becomes almost laughably 
frequent and reaches a climax in such a phrase as “ in his 
head seethed thoughts restless, sombre, chilling, horrible, 
and venomous, like a nestful of snakes.” A similar and very 
familiar trick is that of emphatic repetition: “‘A glaze 
came over his staring eyes, over his eyes that gazed hopelessly 
at the rising tide.” ‘*‘ He looked at the sparkling solitudes 
of the flowing water, of the water flowing ceaseless and free 
in a soft cool murmur of ripple at his feet.” 

Here again the touch becomes tedious if used too fre- 
quently. There are no such faults observable in Conrad’s 
later style. There he has smoothed away the exaggerations 
and idiosyncrasies and much of the colour and richness into 
an even, uniform, steely surface. To use Richard Curle’s 
phrase, “‘ the musky splendour has given way to a subtle 
and elastic suavity.” Just because his later style eschews 
purple patches it is more difficult to appreciate and to 
illustrate. But the difference is obvious between, for instance, 
The Heart of Darkness or Lord Jim and Chance and The 
Arrow of Gold. It may be said that the later style is more 
flexible and more expressive of fine shades in psychology. 
Just because it is less obvious, it is more artistic. It reaches 
its apotheosis in The Arrow of Gold, which is virtually one 
long and subtle conversation. 

It is when one turns to the general construction of 
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Conrad’s novels that one perceives both his peculiarly indi- 
vidual artistry and the obstacles to popular appreciation. 
His plots are dramatic, and often involve a great number of 
characters; but all the digressions and side-issues are unified 
in the main structure of the work. Conrad keeps close to the 
classic ideal of unity, form, and subordination of parts to the 
whole, rather than to the romantic and Gothic tradition of 
exuberance and disproportion. But though this is the total 
impression of his work, yet in the achievement of it Conrad 
used methods which are not unnaturally daunting to the 
newcomer. His plots are in themselves complicated, and 
they are rendered still more so for the reader by the fact that 
they do not proceed chronologically from start to finish, but 
tend to be a chessboard of parentheses and second-hand re- 
ports. For instance, Nostromo opens in a scene of wild disorder 
and riot in the South American seaport of Sulaco—crowds 
attacking, defending, breaking in flight ; a continual rattle of 
rifle fire; stampedes of horses and charges of cavalry ; and we 
are given a glimpse of Charles Gould, whose silver mine is 
endangered. Then we are carried back twenty years to 
Charles Gould’s boyhood; through his marriage and settle- 
ment in Sulaco; we are introduced gradually to the various 
characters whose fortunes are to be involved in the fortune 
of the silver mine; and at last, after 180 pages, we reach 
the point at which we started, the defeat of the constitutional 
party and revolt of the populace. Nor is this all. As the 
story proceeds we are continually returning on our tracks, 
as it were; we first hear of Decoud’s suicide, and afterwards 
hear the explanation; we find Hirsch, that pathetically 
timorous Jew, dangling from a beam, and only later learn 
how he achieved that unenviable exaltation; the letter of 
Decoud, the conversation of Mitchell, report in retrospect 
events we are burning to know; and, indeed, at the very 
crisis of the action, when Nostromo is setting out on his 
perilous journey to summon the relieving army, we are 
suddenly lifted out of the scene and replanted there several 
years later, when Sulaco is already flourishing from the 
effect of the victory, the manner of whose achieving 
we have yet to learn. This curiously roundabout method of 
narration is one of the chief obstacles to easy enjoyment of 
Conrad. The average reader likes a plain story told straight- 
forwardly, and he is exasperated by these twistings and 
turnings which leave him even at the end of the book some- 
what bewildered as to what really has happened. And for 
this reason especially the best introduction to Conrad is 
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through his short stories, which from the nature of the case 
are more direct and consecutive. But though Conrad does 
probably overdo the retrospective method, it is certainly not 
mere pointless and purposeless mannerism. This method of 
winding into a story is slow, and to those who are only reading 
for plot it is tedious. But it does possess counterbalancing 
merits ; it winds the reader right into the heart of the situa- 
tion, and it gradually makes him intimately conversant with 
the various characters involved, so that when the crisis 
arrives he is able to appreciate all the finer and subtler 
shades in it and its most minute reverberations in all the 
nooks and corners of the story. The same effect, the effect 
of intimacy, is produced by Conrad’s trick of telling much of 
the story indirectly, either through its own characters, or, 
as in Lord Jim and some of the short stories, through the 
mouth of the meditative Marlow. Again, his way of omitting 
a description of the climax itself, save when it is over, may 
seem disdainful of the coarse thrills of mere “ blood and 
thunder,”’ but in reality it achieves an even finer thrill, the 
thrill of tracing the influence of the climax on the personalities 
concerned. After all, the most artfully concealed surprise 
of drama can generally be guessed ; or, if it breaks on one 
surprisingly at first, yet thereafter once known, the sting of 
the story is gone and one is not inclined to read it again, 
because one ‘‘ knows what is going to happen.” This is the 
fatality which dogs stories whose interest lies purely in 
adventurous events. It is part of the strength and great- 
ness of Conrad that, exciting as all his stories are, their 
interest is never based on adventurous incident, but on 
adventurous personality. The result is that his novels 
gain instead of losing at every reading. Each time one enters 
more fully into the characters affected, each time one is 
more wholly seized by the illusions of this world created by 
imagination, and each time the dénouement is more completely 
significant, more intensely poignant and alive. 

It is, after all, presumptuous to complain of the obscurity 
of a great writer. We live for the most part in a very limited, 
if not suburban, world; our acquaintances are all much of 
a type; their motives and their behaviour are intelligible 
because they are so like our own. An author who knows 
and wishes to create passionate, or complex, or subtle charac- 
ters, or persons supremely good or supremely vicious, has 
to overcome the initial difficulty of insinuating them into 
minds less imaginative and with narrower experience than 
his own. The measure of his success is the measure of his 
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artistic greatness ; and he who can make a Hamlet, a Lady 
Macbeth, an Iago convincing to us who have never met and 
are never likely to meet such interesting individuals, must 
be very great indeed. Even in the case of simple types, e.g. 
Captain MacWhirr, the great artist will invest them with a 
significance previously unimagined by us; and it is one of 
the most precious services of great literature that it enlarges 
our limited circle of acquaintances by the whole world of 
imaginative personalities to which it introduces us. 

Conrad does this more than any other recent writer. 
Indeed, there are few authors who have such a varied gallery 
of characters. It is amazing merely to think of the different 
races and nationalities represented in his novels—English, 
French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Jew, American 
and South American, Negro, Indian, Arab, Malay, Chinese. 
The marvel is, not that he has described so many nation- 
alities, but that he has described them so well. The Malays 
and Negroes are as convincing as the Englishmen,—even 
perhaps more so, and no one who has been in China can fail 
to rejoice in the various Chinese who flit through his pages— 
whether the pathetic mob of steerage passengers in Typhoon or 
the impassive gardener in Victory. But Conrad never is content 
with a mere type, whether racial or moral; his characters 
are each and all supremely individual, and this makes any 
general discussion of them almost impossible. They cannot 
be classified ; you must, as with living persons, make their 
acquaintance individually. It may, however, be remarked 
that there are fewer women than men in Conrad’s novels, 
as is natural in one whose whole active life was spent 
in ships; in some there is no woman character, e.g. The 
Nigger of the Narcissus ; in most they are subordinate; and, 
with some notable exceptions, his women are less individual, 
more submissive to classification, than his men. Thus Nina 
in Almayer’s Folly, Aissa in An Outcast of the Islands, the 
daughter of Cornelius in Lord Jim, Lena in Victory, the 
chief’s sister in The Rescue, are all rather similar ; sensuous, 
silent, instinctive natures, capable of one overmastering and 
passionate devotion, and simple in their singleness of purpose. 
These, it is true, are all uncivilised or half-civilised women ; but 
even in the more complex western ones, Antonia in Nostromo, 
Edith Travers in The Rescue, Dona Rita in The Arrow of 
Gold, there is a tendency to conform to one type—the type, 
as Conrad once hints, of his first love. They are mysteriously 
and elusively beautiful, intensely feminine, intelligent with 
an intuitive intelligence, and having immense reserves of 
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passion. It is less in what would vulgarly be called the 
“heroines ”’ of the stories than in the minor characters that 
individuality breaks through, e.g. the poor downtrodden 
wife of Schomberg in Victory, the bedizened Egeria in Under 
Western Eyes, or the strange little dame de compagnie in the 
same story. Nevertheless Conrad has created among his 
heroines some finely individual characters, and characters 
which, unlike the morbidly complex women of so many 
modern novels, are permanently lovable. They are that so 
rare thing in fiction, essentially good women without being 
insipid. Nathalie Haldin and Mrs Gould, above all, are 
women it is an inspiration to know. One quotation will give 
the character of the first better than pages of description : 


*“* Her walk was not the hybrid and uncertain gliding 
affected by some women, but a frank, strong, healthy 
movement forward.” 


Of that sublimely selfless being, Mrs Gould, here is one 
passage which gives a glimpse of what Conrad himself 
admires in women : 


‘““The mantle of the Goulds’ hereditary position in 
Sulaco had descended amply upon her little person ; but 
she would not allow the peculiarities of the strange 
garment to weigh down the vivacity of her character, 
which was the sign of no mere mechanical sprightliness, 
but of an eager intelligence. It must not be supposed 
that Mrs Gould’s mind was masculine. A woman with 
a masculine mind is not a being of superior efficiency ; 
she is simply a phenomenon of imperfect differentiation— 
interestingly barren and without importance. Dona 
Emilia’s intelligence, being feminine, led her to achieve 
the conquest of Sulaco simply by lighting the way of 
her unselfishness and sympathy. She could converse 
charmingly, but she was not talkative. The wisdom of 
the heart, having no concern with the erection or demoli- 
tion of theories any more than with the defence of pre- 
judices, has no random words at its command. The 
words it pronounces have the value of acts of integrity, 
tolerance, and compassion. A woman’s true tenderness, 
like the true virility of a man, is expressed in action of a 
conquering kind.” 


_ It is due to Conrad’s well-balanced outlook that none of 
his novels is simply a love story. The love of men and women 
he does indeed describe from the exotic and almost animal 
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passion of Aissa to the selfless maternal devotion of Mrs 
Gould. But no more in his novels than in real life is romantic 
love the sole theme, the sole source of tragedy. 

Conrad’s men characters are more various, more concrete, 
perhaps more real than his women; but none of them is so 
unreservedly admirable as the best of his women. This is 
simply to say that he has heroines but no heroes in the 
popular sense. On the other hand, in the artistic sense his 
heroes or central figures are always, with the exception of 
The Arrow of Gold, men. They are not heroes in the vulgar 
sense of being models of perfection, but in the true Aristotelian 
sense of a hero of tragedy, that is, fine characters with some 
single weakness or “soft spot”? which leads to disaster. 
Incidentally, Conrad has, of course, depicted all shades of 
moral character through the trivial and contemptible to the 
most corrupt and concentrated evil. Mr Jones in Victory— 
to mention only one—is a character who, in sheer melo- 
dramatic villainy, outdoes the most abandoned villain of 
melodrama. But “ villains’? do not make, and may spoil 
a tragedy; the tragedy is always in the moral issue of the 
individual soul. Not Hamlet’s uncle, not Iago, cause the 
tragedy in those plays, but Hamlet and Othello themselves ; 
and it is these moral issues which constitute the core of 
interest in Conrad’s work. 

In some cases the conflict which leads to tragedy is simple 
and even obvious. Lord Jim is a man with a keenly sensitive 
code of honour, who in a moment of aberration commits an 
act of cowardice and base treachery to the traditions of the 
sea. The whole of the story centres round his agonised 
endeavours to rehabilitate his self-respect, to make atone- 
ment—an atonement which is finally achieved in an almost 
fantastic act of self-immolation. In Under Western Eyes 
Razumov betrays to the police a fellow-student who had 
assassinated an official. Through every form of self-decep- 
tion, self-justification, and remorse, he is borne inevitably 
on to the point where, though completely safe from detec- 
tion, he can only redeem his soul by confessing the truth. 
In both these stories the issue is straightforward, though 
from it Conrad’s art wrings the last ounce of tragic value. 
Lord Jim will always be one of his most popular novels 
just because the issue is so clear-cut and intelligible, but, 
assuredly Conrad touches greater heights in, e.g. Nostromo, 
where the moral is less obvious and the treatment more 
impersonal. 

For, after all, the artist’s business is not to “ point a 
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moral” but to “‘ adorn a tale.” And Conrad is an artist to 
the finger tips; he is an artist by conviction, not merely by 
profession ; and if he brings to the work of creation a con- 
scientiousness and sincerity learnt in the strenuous school 
of the sea, he in turn looks out on the world of action from 
an esthetic point of view. In several places he speaks 
almost bitterly of those who set themselves up as moralists 
or teachers ; for himself he is content to perceive and appre- 
ciate good and evil values and create beauty out of the pity 
and tragic wonder of their conflict. For Conrad’s novels are 
all tragic, and life, seen through his eyes, is saturated with 
tragic irony. To say this is not to say that he is gloomy or 
mournful, or even ultimately pessimistic. Herein lies the 
difference between the tragedy of Hardy, for instance, and 
that of Conrad. To Hardy the whole of creation is the 
working of some blind aphroditic will, which condemns to 
a preponderance of suffering, not man merely, but all sentient 
beings down to the wounded rabbit, the hobbling toad, the 
trodden worm. And man, in this scheme, is largely a help- 
less puppet ; there seems to be a brooding fate which drives 
him on willy-nilly to his own doom. ‘“ The gods,” in 
Zischylean phrase, ‘‘ had ended their sport with Tess.” In 
such a universe the issues are hardly moral issues at all, and 
tragedy is that of inevitable suffering rather than of moral 
failure or redemption ; it is a cosmic rather than an individual 
tragedy. With Conrad, though tragedy seems to be inherent 
in things, it is from first to last human ; there is no implica- 
tion of some blind or malevolent force opposing man’s hopes 
and aspirations, no personification of a pitiless nature ; men 
are their own fates, and they bring'disasters upon themselves. 
Hence in Hardy the significance of human action diminishes 
to zero and therewith also the dignity of it; mankind are 
immensely pitiable but ultimately futile and powerless. But 
for Conrad, just because man is ‘“ captain of his soul,” the 
issues of human action are exalted to a terrible and piercing 
beauty. That this action should result largely in tragedy is 
due, not to the nature of the universe as such, but to the 
natures of individual men. 


And here it may be as well to grapple with that ubiquitous 
word of Conrad’s, “illusion,” for in this word is contained 
the quintessence of his tragic irony. We speak of being 
disillusioned when we have some sanguine hope, some ardent 
ideal, and come to lose our faith in it, and “ illusion ” might 
come to describe a deceptive ideal while its servant is still 
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in its thrall. But Conrad uses it in a wider sense to cover 
all the ends of human action, even when in themselves good. 
A definitely evil purpose is the most obvious form of illusion ; 
but innocent or good purposes tend almost inevitably to 
become tragic illusions, either in their too great absorption 
of the individual, e.g. when reforming enthusiasm becomes 
the idée fixe of fanaticism, or because they are unrealisable, 
or because, in the very process of realisation, they are bound, 
as ideals, to deteriorate. At the end of Nostromo even the 
gentle nature of Mrs Gould comes to wonder if there is 
“something inherent in the necessities of successful action 
which carried with it the degradation of the idea.” But 
ideas, or illusions, are all-pervasive and inescapable ; every- 
one who lives lives for the sake of something, and that some- 
thing is an illusion in embryo; for if it is achieved, it is apt 
to prove a false end and not worth the effort; if it is truly 
desirable, by making our happiness depend on its achievement, 
we run the risk of tragic “ disillusion ”’ in the all too probable 
event of failure. We ourselves do not recognise the illusory 
character of our purposes till we are forced to do so by 
disaster; but the irony comes in when an impersonal 
observer sees the agonising efforts we make for an end he 
knows to be in one sense or another illusory. This is the 
source of Conrad’s curiously flavoured irony. He sees the 
exertions and struggles of men to be largely for futile ends, 
yet he admires the indomitable courage, the faith, and the 
loyalty which the conflict draws forth, and it is from the 
combination of these, of illusory ends and the heroic qualities 
which go to achieve them, that he weaves the splendid mantle 
of tragedy. 

Nor, although all particular purposes tend to be illusory, 
would Conrad therefore have us fold our arms and preserve 
ourselves from despair by abstaining from hope. The active 
Decoud, mastered 2nd driven on to his destruction by the 
illusion of his love for Antonia, is preferable to the listless 
Decoud of the Paris boulevards, whose attitude Conrad 
describes as mere barren indifferentism posing as intellectual 
superiority. Nor, in fact, can any man escape “ illusions ” 
however he try. As Peter Ivanovitch says in Under Western 
Eyes, ‘‘ The man who says he has no illusions has at least 
that one.” And in Victory Conrad seems to develop at 
length this very situation, the situation, namely, of a man 
who schools himself against failure by refusing to aim at 
success. The supreme illusion of Heyst is his attempt to 
live without illusions, to avoid the penalties of life by refusing 
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to participate in it, to watch the stream flow by as an idle 
Lucretian spectator from the banks. He sincerely tries the 
principle that it is better not to love at all than to love and 
lose, and the tragic conclusion seems meant to show that this 
illusion is the most fragile of all. Heyst’s last bitter cry is 
“Woe to the man who has not learnt while young to hope, 
to love, to trust life.”’ 

It would be going too far to say that for Conrad all con- 
victions, all principles, are “‘illusions.”” There are a few simple 
ideas upon which the temporal world rests—so simple that 
they must be as old as the hills. Such are Fidelity, Sincerity, 
Humanity, and action expressive of these is never “ illusory,” 
though the ends to which we are sincerely faithful may be. 
One man is sincerely convinced of the rightness of the existing 
order, another as sincerely convinced that it should be blown 
toatoms. The autocrat and the revolutionary are both, from 
the impersonal point of view, pursuing illusions, yet their 
singleness and sincerity may, nevertheless, be praiseworthy. 
Their mistake is intolerance, yet intolerance is an inevitable 
ingredient in all convictions and in all vigorous action. This, 
partly, is what Conrad means when he says of Decoud : 

‘** It seemed to him that every conviction, as soon as 
it became effective, turned into that form of dementia 
the gods send upon those they wish to destroy.” 


The utterances on life to be found in the novels vary with 
the persons whose characters they express. Conrad says, 
“ The value of a sentence is in the personality that utters it.” 
And thus from the petty impatient soul of an Almayer the 
tragic disappointment of hope calls forth a scream of in- 
effective rage : 

*“Where’s the sense of all this? Where’s your 
Providence ? Where’s the good for anybody in all 
this ? The world’saswindle! Aswindle! Why should 
I suffer ? What have I done to be treated so ? ” 

While that brave but simple seaman, Tom Lingard, faced 
by an equally bitter disillusionment, says : 

“By God! Lifeissofoul! Foul like a lie forebrace 
on a dirty night. And yet, and yet, one must see it clear 
before going below—for good.” 

While the ardent faith of a Nathalie Haldin rises out of 
the pit of despair to eloquent hope invincible : 

** IT must own to you that I shall never give up looking 
forward to the day when all discord shall be silenced. 
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Try and imagine its dawn! The tempest of blows and 
execrations is over; all is still; the new sun is rising, 
and the weary men, united at last, taking count in their 
conscience of the ended contest, feel saddened by their 
victory because so many ideas have perished for the 
triumph of one, so many beliefs have abandoned them 
without support. They feel alone in the earth and gather 
close together. Yes, there must be many bitter hours ; 
but at last the anguish of hearts shall be extinguished 
in love.” 


These three so different views of life are the reaction of 
three different personalities to the same tragic universe. 
But none of them, not even that last generous utterance, is 
wholly Conrad’s own. He sees life as an ethical conflict, 
but he is not so assured of the conflict issuing in ultimate 
peace as is Nathalie, and therefore life cannot justify itself 
to him on ethical grounds alone. His own personal view is 
probably most directly stated in his Reminiscences, which 
illuminate his whole method and artistic attitude. He says: 


“The ethical view of the universe involves us at 
last in so many cruel and absurd contradictions, where 
the last vestiges of faith, hope, and charity, and even 
of reason itself seem ready to perish, that I have come 
to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be ethical at 
all. I would fondly believe that its object is purely 
spectacular; a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, or 
hate, if you like, but in this view—and in this view alone 
—never for despair! Those visions, delicious or poig- 
nant, are a moral end in themselves. The rest is our 
affair—the laughter, the tears, the indignation, the 
tranquillity of a steeled heart, the detached curiosity of 
a subtle mind—that’s our affair! And the unwearied, 
self-forgetful attention to every phase of the living 
universe reflected in our conscience may be our appointed 
task on earth. A task in which fate has perhaps engaged 
nothing of us except our conscience, gifted with a voice 
in order to bear true testimony to the visible wonder, 
the haunting terror, the infinite passion, and the illimit- 
able serenity, to the supreme law and the abiding 
mystery of the sublime spectacle.” 


This ‘‘ esthetic attitude’? to the universe is Conrad’s 
refuge from the dilemma of illusory action and barren in- 
differentism; and yet his own esthetic attitude is bound 
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up with the moral values of action ; it is they which provide 
the spectacle, and it is only a true conscience which can 
appreciate it. It is because Conrad was once a man of 
action that in becoming an artist he does not become a 
mere esthete. It is this combination of the moral and 
esthetic values in his work which sets it in the rank of the 
greatest art. There are many contemporary writers keenly 
awake to the moral issues of action, but they tend to forget 
their artistic function in their character as zealots. Their 
work is, to use the old word, eminently edifying, but it fails 
to be art. On the other hand, there are some bent on pro- 
ducing beauty, keenly sensitive to form and style, who yet 
in their esthetic absorption lose sight of the deeper issues 
which give to the drama of life its significance. Conrad 
stands head and shoulders above both these types because 
he comprehends them both. There are moralists incapable 
of style; there are stylists disdainful of morals. Conrad is 
greater than either, and for a simple reason—he is an artist 
with a conscience. 

One might say that for him it is neither ‘“‘ Art for Art’s 
sake,” nor “* Art for Life’s sake,” but “‘ Life for Art’s sake.” 


H. T. BURT. 





ON THE POSSIBILITY OF ANOTHER 
GREAT WAR. 


GENERAL Str REGINALD HART, V.C., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 


THERE are many people who think there will never be 
another Great War, but how often is the wish father to 
the thought! There are others who, having given long and 
serious study to the past and present conditions of civilisa- 
tion, do not see how mankind is to escape from the calamity 
of future wars. 

The animal and the vegetable kingdoms have the same 
origin. Both obey the same laws, and man is no exception 
to the other multicellular organisms. There is a_never- 
ending struggle for subsistence between individuals of a 
species and between one species and another. Individual 
men struggle and fight, and so do tribes, nations, and races— 
this we call war. Is it possible for man to eliminate war ? 
That is the question I propose to discuss. 

There are oysters and fishes that produce millions of eggs 
in one year. Many plants produce millions of seeds or. 
spores, but, no single species increases uncontrolled, or it 
would cover the land or fill up the oceans, and leave neither 
subsistence nor space for other species. We understand why 
the unfit do not sxrvive, but not even Darwin could imagine 
how the fit arrive on the scene. It is, of course, due to 
variation when it happens to be hereditary, but this does 
not explain how the offspring is more fit than its parents or 
its ancestors. That is a mystery which some people think 
is explained by a purpose in the universe, and guidance and 
control by a great outside intelligence that we call God. 
Before rejecting this solution, only contemplate the mar- 
vellous variations that have evolved such wonderful types 
of animals and plants. A comparatively recent example of 
evolution is the sea-whale from a warm-blooded, four-legged, 
land animal. 
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Paleontology reveals how species after species has suc- 
cumbed and been replaced, in the struggle for existence, by 
a fitter. Physiology amazes us with descriptions of the 
evolution of the organs of sight, hearing, speaking, and 
soon. Then psychologists discuss the marvellous birth and 
evolution of consciousness and mind, and they teach much 
regarding the spiritual and moral attributes of man and the 
wonder-working interaction between mind and body. 

The prodigy man appeared, geologically speaking, only 
recently. We know that he varies considerably from his 
ape-like ancestors, but can we imagine what he will be like 
spiritually, mentally, and physically after the lapse of a 
million years, which is but a short time compared with the 
age of fossiliferous strata ? These few details show how pre- 
sumptuous it would be to suppose that man is master of his 
destiny, for good or for evil. 

Man has intelligence by which he acquires knowledge ; 
he has also reasoning power. There is no evidence in the 
historic period of any progress in intelligence, but the great 
advance in knowledge is very evident. Wisdom is based 
on intelligence, knowledge, and reasoning power, but it 
shows no signs of progressive evolution, for who could say 
that man with his present great knowledge is wiser than he 
was thousands of years ago? Man is always mistaking 
knowledge for wisdom. 

The Germans had free-will and ample knowledge, but they 
lacked wisdom when they believed themselves confident of 
victory and of universal dominion, and brought about the 
Great War. Other nations, like ourselves, had also their 
free-will to support or oppose an. aggressive war, and the 
pathos of it is that so many millions of innocent men, women, 
and children should have died and suffered. But is it not 
so all through Nature? Nature insisting on life, more life, 
and still more life, is nevertheless ruthless, wasteful, cruel, and 
pitiless in what appears as unjust and wanton suffering and 
slaughter. It is an impenetrable mystery, and man has no 
escape from Nature’s inexorable laws. 

In industrial disputes, arbitration appeals strongly to 
wise men, because it is enormously to the interests of both 
contracting parties that differences should be settled without 
a resort to force, but it has often been rejected by men 
who preferred to strike, that is to say, to resort to force 
which is equivalent to war; and even when agreeing to 
arbitration, the strikers have, on different occasions, refused 
to accept the decision. If arbitration has been so unsuccess- 
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ful in local disputes, it must be even less hopeful in those 
that are international. However, it is essential to the welfare 
of mankind that we should persevere. 

When man attempts to control or interfere with the 
great forces of Nature, it behoves him to act with circum- 
spection. In India, by means of sanitation, we have pre- 
served hundreds of thousands of lives, and the figures run 
into millions so far as plagues are concerned. We have also, 
very properly, prevented infanticide and internal warfare. 
Famines have hitherto been more or less local, though the 
areas may be immense, and sometimes millions have died 
of starvation. By means of improved transport, elaborate 
organisation, and heavy expenditure, the famine-stricken 
millions have been relieved. However, are we not, after all, 
preparing for a catastrophe on a far larger scale than any- 
thing ever known before? The population is increasing 
enormously, and a great famine will come by and by that 
we shall be unable to cope with, and in one season there 
may perish of starvation far more than would have been 
spread over many years had not man, with the most humane 
intention, interfered with the course of Nature. (The vast 
increase in the population of India is due to the fact 
that practically everyone is married very young, and the 
question of having no means to support a family is not con- 
sidered.) In fact, we have of necessity prevented causes 
that reduced the teeming population, but, having closed the 
safety-valves, we must not be surprised if the pent-up forces 
break through the feeble barriers and produce effects quite 
beyond our control. We cannot help ourselves; we could 
not have acted otherwise than we have done. We cannot 
keep the population within reasonable limits, but Nature will 
and must do so, as regardless of their sufferings as she is of 
those of the other animals that struggle for the limited sub- 
sistence that is to be found on this earth. 

Man is ever attempting to bridle Nature as he does a 
horse, and he has been wonderfully successful, but he some- 
times misdirects his efforts and has to pay the consequences. 

We seek to protect ourselves from the horrors of war; 
we settle peaceably many international disputes and wars 
are apparently avoided, but sometimes only postponed. 
They still recur, and on a more gigantic scale than ever, 
and the battles of hours drag on into days and weeks, 
and the killed and wounded enormously outnumber those 
of earlier days; instead of a few mercenaries, whole nations 
now take up arms, 
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The brotherhood of man and universal peace are fine 
ideals, but in practice we have to strive for the advancement 
and preservation of the intellectual and physical powers 
of individuals and for patriotism before we can afford 
to consider cosmopolitanism. Charity begins at home. In 
advocating the national spirit we do not necessarily close 
our ears to the calls of humanity; we did not do so when, 
at great cost, we emancipated the slaves; and nations send 
relief to other nations overwhelmed by calamities like earth- 
quakes or even war. We must take the world as it is and 
not as idealists imagine it might be, and we must recognise 
the extraordinary differences in national characteristics, and 
that there is absolutely no craving in the world for cosmo- 
politanism. Of course we feel that we are citizens of the 
world as well as citizens of a particular nation, and we recog- 
nise our obligations more or less imperfectly, but there can 
be nothing in cosmopolitanism corresponding to patriotism ; 
indeed, we have no word to express what we mean, because 
the world of men has no soul or spirit. Can anyone who 
knows India cherish any hope for the ideal brotherhood of 
man in that great country where exist such fierce racial and 
religious prejudices and superstitions, and where caste and 
horrible social customs play so large a part.? 

It is not universally true that the whole is the sum of the 
parts. For example, a complex living organism is more than 
the sum of its parts or cells, it has an entity, an intelligence, 
or a soul, and the same may be said of a community, a 
regiment, an army, a nation, an empire, but it is doubtful 
if we can go higher; there is not even sufficient solidarity 
to give a soul to either the white, the black, or the yellow 
race. Although cosmopolitanism is an unpracticable ideal, 
duty to our neighbour is quite a different thing, and it 
should be fostered by good men of all races and creeds. 


‘“* The life of a nation is not only a struggle between 
its individuals for mere personal existence, but also a 
strife between nations for greatness and duration. The 
one quality that stands for success in this latter con- 
flict is unity of purpose and coherency of action, com- 
bined with the physical vigour and patriotic spirit of 
the individuals of the nation. But the continual struggle 
for the personal existence of these individuals is too 
apt, owing to its severity and unceasing operations, to 
divert their minds from the presence of that greater 
national struggle which, while equally ceaseless, only 
Vor. XXIII.—No. 1. 6 
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manifests its triumphant or disastrous results, as the 
case may be, at more or less distant periods apart.”— 
Times, 4th September 1910. 


We know that living things are not exact reproductions 
of their parents; there is always variation, and from some 
unknown cause a variation may be an advance to a higher 
type; but man does not always recognise it as such, especially 
where his own species is concerned, and he has sometimes 
endeavoured forcibly to eliminate what he wrongly con- 
sidered to be the unfit. The Holy Inquisition made such an 
attempt. The treatment of Socrates, Joan of Arc, and 
Galileo are good examples. And did not the crucifixion of 
Jesus of Nazareth place the crown on the unwisdom of man ? 
Is man any wiser to-day ? 

In remote times every man was a warrior, whereas a 
modern community contains a large proportion of men who 
are physically unfit for war. A war kills off many of the 
fit; and from this it might be argued that the less a nation 
engages in war the fitter will be the men; this may be so in 
theory, but it is not so in practice; a man does not receive 
everything from his father, he also inherits from his mother, 
grandparents, and ancestors; and it is a fact that, notwith- 
standing casualties in war, a warlike nation does not de- 
teriorate. 

Our ape-like ancestors were very defenceless creatures 
until their superior intelligence enabled them to use weapons 
and implements, and then for countless generations they 
waged war against the animal kingdom, and finally brought it 
—and the vegetable kingdom too—into subjection; but if it 
had not been for this severe struggle we should still be as 
defenceless and unintellectual as the existing apes. Man is 
now showing intelligence and wisdom in making war against 
visible and invisihle germs of disease that threaten his very 
existence. 

We know something of the evolution of man in the past, 
but nothing of the future. Primeval man did not, and could 
not, accumulate the means of subsistence to enable him to 
secure the survival and future well-being of unfit offspring ; 
he lived more or less from hand to mouth, and the unfit 
succumbed. Modern man lives under different and more 
artificial conditions ; he has snatched up the guiding reins 
and is driving badly; but as there is a purpose in the 
universe with guidance and control, we may console our- 
selves that man will not be able utterly to thwart the 
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designer or creator. Under the present rule of civilised man, 
many of the fittest may arrive in the world only to be sub- 
merged by the pressure of circumstances ; in other words, 
they may never get their chance; and many very unfit 
may flourish and leave descendants by reason of human 
laws. It is the same in all nations; but the less these un- 
favourable conditions exist, the more healthy the people, 
and the more likely to prevail when engaged in a death- 
struggle with an alien people; so that Nature will have her 
own way in the long run. 

Modern intellectual man considered that the fit might 
be selected on a large scale by a peace process, so he intro- 
duced competitive examinations. It was a grand idea to 
eliminate favouritism, but Sir Francis Galton ably pointed 
out : 


‘*The objections to competitive examinations are 
notorious, in that they give undue prominence to youths 
whose receptive faculties are quick, and whose intellects 
are precocious. They give no indication of the direc- 
tions in which the health, character, and intellect of the 
youth will change through the development, in their 
due course, of ancestral tendencies that are latent in 
youth, but will manifest themselves in after life. Ex- 
aminations deal with the present, not with the future, 
although it is in the future of the youth that we are 

- especially interested.” 


It is difficult for an evolutionist seriously to contemplate 
a millennium of peace in any form or shape. History warns 
us that no nation can, with any degree of certainty, count 
upon exemption from war for even one generation. There 
is at present only one way known that may avert the actu- 
ality of war, and that is by admitting the possibility of it; 
but Mr Carnegie thought otherwise, and he gave two million 
pounds ‘“‘to hasten the abolition of international war.” 
Unfortunately, however, a nation will never put to arbitra- 
tion a question of vital importance, ready as it may be to 
submit to a decision regarding comparatively unimportant 
disputes that it would be folly to fight about. War is not 
always an evident choice between right and wrong. Who 
was to decide at the time which side was right in the 
American Civil War, the North which fought for union, 
or the South which claimed the right to secede? Would 
either side have allowed their case to have been submitted 
to arbitration ? Would not America and every other great 
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nation resort to war rather than consent to arbitration 
regarding the number of aliens they would allow to settle 
in their country ? 

If it be granted that we cannot secure ourselves from 
war, is it not extremely unwise not to prepare for what un- 
doubtedly cannot be done successfully without preparation ? 
There is nothing that averts aggression like fear of the con- 
sequences. After the Franco-German War it was only this 
fear that fairly well kept the peace in Europe for forty-three 
years, by restraining aggression, greed, and revenge. 

A spirit of unrest or of weariness with the dull routine 
of life may generate a craving for adventure and excitement 
among the younger people that may create a desire for war. 
We have examples of this in the warlike tribes in the North- 
Western Frontier of India, where the elders urge in vain the 
serious consequences of war. The young Zulus wished to 
blood their spears, and young Christians yearned to go 
under fire in South Africa. Human nature is much the same 
all the world over. Man is naturally a quarrelsome creature, 
because combativeness is closely associated with the instinct 
of self-preservation. 

Rome was never so great as during the long struggle with 
Carthage when she fought for her very existence. Peace for 
a nation is like sleep for an individual, it gives time for rest 
and recuperation. Peace may be a disintegrating force, 
whereas war generally consolidates a people. War is no 
doubt a dreadful ordeal, but it has often cleared the air and 
refined the race as fire has purified the gold and silver in the 
furnace. Nations, like individuals, have often benefited by 
their chastenings; this is one of the mysteries of Nature. 
Consider that war gave freedom to the Poles and to other 
nations, and consider the causes of the fall of the Roman 
civilisation. Even the present awful rule of the Bolshevik 
may be the precursor of a Russia much happier than 
under the Czar. But can it be brought about without 
civil war ? 

So long as any people, white, black, brown, or yellow, 
hold weapons in their hands, we must not commit the folly 
of beating our swords into ploughshares. 

The sufferings of man and beast in war are horrible 
beyond description ; and yet, is it not true that it is not in 
war, but in peace and in great prosperity, that our worst 
vices are developed, fostered, and grow rank? With our 
material prosperity we are apt to become self-indulgent, 
luxurious, inconsiderate, selfish, and even unmanly, but in 
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war many of the noblest traits in human nature assert 
themselves. 

With easy and rapid communications, the conditions of 
the world demand mutual protection and the consolidation 
of kindred peoples ; in other words, great empires, or leagues 
of nations, and all parts must co-operate unselfishly to bear 
the burden of the defence of their common interests. 

Whether we like it or not there must be war for ages to 
come, and the nations that become unmanly and despise 
the military spirit will surely succumb to their more war- 
like neighbours. But this is not to advocate a wanton 
and aggressive spirit. We should live and let live. It is 
to our advantage that other nations should be prosperous, 
but, unfortunately, it is in the nature of things that pros- 
perous nations become jealous of each other, and then the 
war-cloud looms above the horizon. 

Regarding the late war, which has shocked and horrified 
mankind and overwhelmed many millions of innocent people, 
no one disputes that we did right to face it. If we had 
held back, what would have happened to civilisation? The 
British Empire would have irrevocably lost its soul and, 
later, its material possessions, its freedom, and its liberty. 
Its moral and physical degradation would have been com- 
plete, and the misery of its inhabitants as awful as in Russia, 
ieee defeat brought forth a bloody outbreak of the forces 
of evil. 

Future generations will be proud of this generation, of 
their courage, self-sacrifice, achievement, and determination 
to go through with the Great War against the menacing 
danger of an aggressive Germany—a clear “ vindication of 
war,” and a good example to follow should necessity arise. 

Our unpreparedness for the war will be an object-lesson, 
and will convince future generations that unpreparedness 
lengthens war and immensely increases suffering, loss of life, 
and material prosperity. Further, under modern conditions, 
if war comes it will then be too late to prepare for it. 

Aggressive war is an unforgiveable crime. Let us hope 
that there may not be another great war in the near future, 
and that it will never be forgotten that if the war had lasted 
somewhat longer, our civilisation would have been swept 
away and given place to anarchy, barbarism, and chaos. 
At present all the great nations realise this and fear it, and 
it should constrain them to do all in their power to avoid 
a repetition of the catastrophe. 

The means for destruction now far exceed those of con- 
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struction. The future will possess further powers of whole- 
sale destruction, and it will take, even the victors, many 
generations, possibly centuries, to make good the ravages of 
war. In the Great War the number who died or were 
maimed for life was appalling, but it is certain that in a future 
war, great cities and extensive areas will be wiped out with 
all the men, women, and children. 

It is mercifully in the nature of things that youth does 
not dwell sadly on the past, but cheerfully on the future, 
inspired by hope and incurable optimism. A cynic might 
say: ‘“‘ The young people know nothing, therefore they fear 
nothing!’’ And a very good thing too, up to a certain 
point, because too much early knowledge of life would damp 
down enthusiasm, and fear would check enterprise and 
progress. No doubt when the people returned to the sites 
of their villages in devastated France, the old people felt 
too crushed to clear the ruins and rebuild, but not so the 
young people; that is in the nature of things. 

It is instructive to read the very short book of Joel that 
critics assign to the eighth century B.c. Joel’s description of 
the impending visitation of locusts and droughts is regarded 
as “‘ a figurative picture of threatened invasions, the northern 
army being that of Assyria.”” He begins: 


“* Hear this, ye old men, and give ear, all ye inhabitants 
of the land. Hath this been in your days, or in the 
days of your fathers? Tell ye your children of it, and 
let your children tell their children, and their children 
another generation.” 


Should we not do likewise regarding the menace of another 
great war ? 


REGINALD C. HART. 


BouRNEMOUTH. 





SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Proressor G. DAWES HICKS. 


I HAVE to record the loss of two distinguished workers in the fields 
of philosophy. Paul Natorp, whose death was announced in the 
middle of August, was born at Diisseldorf in 1854. He occupied for 
many years the chair of Philosophy at Marburg. In intimate 
association with Hermann Cohen, he was one of the leaders of the 
Neo-Kantian movement in German philosophy, the main principle 
of which is that our knowledge is limited to the sphere of possible 
experience, and that the primary function of philosophy consists in 
developing a theory and critique of knowledge and in bringing to 
light the presuppositions of natural science. Natorp maintained 
that the fundamental basis of all knowledge, volition, and constructive 
imagination is to be found in feeling or immediate experience, a 
level of consciousness where the duality of subject and object has 
not yet emerged. Feeling or immediate experience accompanied, 
however, in his view, all forms of awareness, even the highest. But 
in its ultimate essence, and on account of its infinitude, it remained 
inexpressible. Religion had its life in this primordial element of 
feeling. Science, it is true, is constrained to exclude religion from its 
domain, because knowledge is concerned only with phenomena in 
space and time; but, on the other hand, the Unconditioned can be 
an object of will, so that in the delineation of this object as das 
Seinsollende it is possible to transcend experience. Since the outlook 
upon an eternal ideal is for the will indispensable, the final end 
cannot be other than the Unchangeable and the Unconditionally 
Valid. Natorp was a prolific writer. His great work on Plato 
(Platos Ideenlehre, 1908) is well known to every student of Greek 
philosophy ; and his treatises on Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
Humanitaét (1894) and on Logik (1904) contain much original and 
independent thinking. His last volume, published in 1910, entitled 
Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissenschaften, is a sustained 
attempt to rest mathematics on a broad logical basis and to exhibit 
systematic connectedness in the advance from logical through 
mathematical to mechanical principles and thereby to those of the 
167 
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entire science of physics. The death on 24th July of Professor 
James Seth, at the age of sixty-four years, removes from our midst 
a vigorous thinker and a writer of much force and grace of style. 
His Study of Ethical Principles, first published in 1894, has been 
through fifteen editions, and is an eminently sane and suggestive 
handling of the subject. He found the unitary principle, the single 
criterion which yields all moral distinctions, in self-realisation, and 
insisted upon the speculative legitimacy and necessity of the demand 
for a moral order somehow pervading and using the order of nature, 
and thus making possible for the moral being the fulfilment of his 
moral task. Seth had previously, in 1891, published an essay on 
Freedom as Ethical Postulate, which occasioned a good deal of 
discussion at the time on account of the uncompromising way in 
which he contended that absolute idealism of the Neo-Hegelian 
type had no place for a doctrine of human freedom, that, although 
it might conserve the freedom of God, it inevitably invalidated that 
of man. In 1912 there appeared from his pen an interesting and 
brightly written volume on English Philosophers and Schools of 
Philosophy, in which he traced the chief stages in the development of 
English thought from Bacon and Hobbes to the present time. In 
the earlier part of his life James Seth was in the United States, and 
occupied in turn chairs of Philosophy at Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
in Brown University, and in Cornell; and he was for a short time 
associated with Professor Schurman and Professor Creighton in the 
editorship of The Philosophical Review. He was appointed in 1898 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, where he won a 
unique position both as a teacher and as a citizen. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the substance of his lectures to the Honours students 
may yet be given to the world. 

The volume of Philosophical Essays presented to Dr John Watson 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship in 
Queen’s University, Canada (published by the University), contains 
several papers of distinct value. Professor James Cappon leads off; 
and, under the heading of “‘ A School of Idealism,”’ describes in a 
picturesque way the influence of Edward Caird upon the public of 
Glasgow in the days when he and Watson were students there together. 
On the whole, he thnks Caird’s influence was due to the ease with 
which his doctrine could be related in general to the ideals of 
humanity, and to what is great in the past, as also to the way in 
which he showed it could be so related both for sympathetic inter- 
pretation and for criticism. Professor R. M. Wenley, in an article 
entitled significantly ‘‘ Beati Possidentes,” tells the story of the 
pitiable condition of New England philosophy prior to the starting, 
by W. T. Harris and his confederates, of The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy in 1867, and the advent of John Watson in Kingston in 
1872. Professor R. C. Lodge contributes ‘‘ A Study in Platonism ” 
on the subject of ‘‘ Moral Validity,”’ a very careful and suggestive 
piece of work, He interprets the Platonic metaphysic as culminating 
in the conception of ultimate reality which is identical with the 
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Idea of the Good, the ideal of unity-in-multiplicity applied upon the 
widest scale, the ideal of a totality of harmoniously interpenetrating 
contents, of a single richness which is experience itself raised above 
the sensuous to the intellectual level and completely idealised. Moral 
judgment, according to Plato, it is contended, consists in asking, 
in the case of a character or an action presented for evaluation, how 
far does it approximate to this ideal standard ? Does the action or 
character in question, as a microcosm, reproduce the structure of 
the ideal macrocosm which is reality? So far as it does, the action 
under consideration approximates to the ideal and is judged to be 
morally valuable. Professor Lodge works this out very thoroughly 
in detail, and I think convincingly. On one point, indeed, I should 
differ from him, namely, in regarding Plato as identifying the Idea 
of Good with God (p. 108),—but that is a much disputed point in 
Platonic exegesis. Professor A. S. Ferguson discusses in an interesting 
manner Plato’s doctrine of eckacia in an essay on “‘ Plato and the 
Poet’s efdwAa”’?; and Professor G. S. Brett has ‘‘ Some Reflections 
on Aristotle’s Theory of Tragedy,” in which he is largely concerned 
with the moot question as to the meaning of xcaOapow. Mr N. J. 
Symons gives a concise and useful account of ‘“‘ The Development of 
the Psychology of Maine De Biran,” in which he rightly emphasises 
the defect of Biran’s view of will and personality. ‘“* Will becomes an 
empty or formal activity of which no further account can be given, 
while personality is represented as a simple, unanalysable force.” 
The volume concludes with a short paper by Professor J. H. Muir- 
head on “‘ Emergent Realism,” in which he criticises Alexander’s 
theory of space-time, or motion, as endowed with a nisus or creative 
urge not only towards ever new but towards ever “ higher ”’ forms of 
existence. Professor Muirhead maintains that if the notion of a nisus 
be taken seriously, the space-time continuum is endowed with an 
attribute of anticipation of what is not yet, but has the capacity 
of becoming, which transforms it into something quite other than the 
space-time either of common-sense, of physical science, or of Alex- 
ander’s philosophy. 

Mr W. T. Stace’s volume on The Philosophy of Hegel : A Systematic 
Exposition (London : Macmillan, 1924) is the outcome of a genuinely 
honest attempt to get at the fundamental principles of Hegel’s 
idealism and to present them in as clear a manner as possible to the 
student approaching it for the first time. As the writer intimates 
in his preface, what the student requires more particularly in regard 
to Hegel than in regard to other philosophers is a connected view of 
his system in its entirety, prior to wrestling with the several portions 
of it. Edward Caird’s little book on Hegel, admirable as it is, is 
scarcely sufficient ; and Hutchison Stirling’s Secret of Hegel is apt to 
dazzle the beginner by its very brilliance rather than to initiate him 
in a new realm of thought. Mr Stace’s treatise does, in large measure, 
provide the sort of introduction that is required; it fairly covers 
the ground, is well written, and avoids the use of fireworks. Com- 
petent expositors differ as to the interpretation to be put upon many 
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of Hegel’s crucial doctrines, and I am not, of course, prepared to say 
that Mr Stace’s interpretation is always the right one. But he has 
evidently struggled long and conscientiously with the obscurities of 
his author and has brought independent judgment to bear. After a 
general introduction in Part I., dealing with Hegel’s relation to Greek 
and modern speculation and with the fundamental principles of the 
Hegelian method, he proceeds in Part II. to unfold the successive 
stages of the Logic, and his treatment of these cannot fail to be helpful 
to those who are prepared to labour at the actual text of Hegel. 
In Part III. Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature is very briefly discussed. 
This, I think, is the least satisfactory portion of the book. It is quite 
true that the Naturphilosophie is in detail a waste of ingenuity and 
a blunder; yet, in order to form a just estimate of Hegel’s system 
as a whole, it is requisite, it seems to me, to be familiar with the main 
lines of his argumentation here.1_ And Mr Stace scarcely succeeds in 
bringing them to light. Finally, in Part IV., Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Spirit is handled, under the three headings of ‘“ Subjective 
Spirit,” ‘‘ Objective Spirit,” and ‘‘ Absolute Spirit.” The chapters 
on Art and Religion give a lucid summary of an immense amount of 
material. It is worth mentioning that a critical edition of Hegel’s 
Sdmtliche Werke, under the editorship of Dr Georg Lasson, is in course 
of appearing from the publishing house of Felix Meiner in Leipzig. 
The third and fourth volumes of the series contain the text of the 
larger Logik, in the former of which there is an able and useful 
introduction written by Dr Lasson. 

That the resources of the Hegelian philosophy are not yet ex- 
hausted is borne in upon us from many sides. The general position 
of Mr J. E. Turner’s study in Ethics, entitled The Philosophic Basis 
of Moral Obligation (London: Macmillan, 1924), rests, as he himself 
acknowledges, on the idealism of Hegel and his English representatives. 
The book is a sustained and reasoned attempt to find an objective 
ground for the consciousness of obligation. Starting from the 
conception of a changing and developing Whole, and of such develop- 
ment as involving increasing complexity of structure, Mr Turner 
argues that this advance must take the form of the emergence of some 
new character, and that the newly acquired attribute can connect 
the structure in question only with some sector of the external whole 
more restricted and specialised than any hitherto connected with it, 
because to all sections wider than this it is completely related already. 
Seeing that the universe is throughout characterised by relevant 
interconnexion, a continuous advance in heterogeneity—that is to 
say, in value—is logically inevitable; and in consequence of such 
interconnexion (so I understand the argument) values must be 
conserved. Subjectively, value is the attribute of whatever yields 
satisfaction in itself, or is the means thereto; objectively, since 
desire is always an indication of some defectiveness, value is the 

1 Readers of Mr Stace’s book would do well to refer in this connexion to 


Professor Alexander’s suggestive article (Mind, vol. xi., 1886, p. 495 sgqg.) on 
«* Hegel’s Conception of Nature.” 
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capacity to produce or confer completion or perfection, either wholly 
or in part. And Mr Turner contends that value is never a separately 
existing element which may unite itself to other things different from 
it in nature, but that what we are concerned with is always some 
definite object or situation which possesses or acquires value in 
virtue of its power to remove the existing defectiveness. No finite 
real entity is in itself complete ; it possesses value so far as it con- 
tributes in nature and function to some system or individual more 
inclusive than itself. In the long run, then, only the self-determining 
Whole, dynamically realising itself in modes that are fundamentally 
one in spite of their diversity, can constitute the ultimate standard 
of completeness and perfection. And herein lies the basis of moral 
obligation. Reason—the capacity of apprehending the universal 
and the objective—proclaims the highest value to consist in the 
fullest measure of contribution to the maintenance and development 
of the Whole ; and, when we realise explicitly the true nature of the 
Whole, there is at once implied an inexpugnable element of absolute 
obligation. Such in barest outline is the argument of an able and 
thoroughly readable volume, which certainly deserves consideration 
on the part of moral philosophers. 

Professor J. A. Leighton’s book The Field of Philosophy (New 
York and London: Appleton, 1923), intended as an introduction to 
the study of philosophy, is also written more or less from the point 
of view of Hegelian idealism. Professor Leighton tells us that many 
years of experience have led him to the conclusidn that the best way 
of eliciting interest in those who are beginning to work at philosophy 
is to combine the historical and the systematic method. Accordingly, 
the present treatise covers a vast range of subjects—a rapid sketch 
of ancient philosophy, a more critical survey of modern problems 
and standpoints, laying stress on the most recent forms of thought, 
and finally an outline of the present status of constructive philosophy, 
as the author views it. I think far too much is attempted ; but the 
volume is bright and interesting, and often its criticism is acute and 
suggestive. It should be useful for the general reader who is seeking 
orientation in philosophical literature. 

A valuable piece of work of a minute and scholarly kind comes to 
us from the pen of a younger writer, Dr A. C. Ewing, in the form of a 
monograph on Kant’s Treatment of Causality (London: Kegan Paul, 
1924). While his purpose is to expound Kant’s thought on a single 
category, Dr Ewing naturally finds himself compelled to enter upon 
a discussion of the fundamental principle of the Kantian theory of 
knowledge. His analysis and criticism of the transcendental deduc- 
tion of the categories seem to me extremely well done and to bring 
out the essential points, although he appears at times to be attributing 
to “the transcendental unity of apperception ”’ an existential mode 
of being which Kant, in his more cautious statements, at any rate, 
avoids doing. In his account of the argument of the second Analogy, 
Dr Ewing is, I think, clearly right in laying stress upon the fact that 
Kant is asking what the condition is under which there is possible 
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for thought apprehension of sequence in the object. But in the long 
run, this surely means that he was raising the quite general question, 
how is knowledge of sequence, whether objective or subjective, 
possible? Kant’s “answer” to Hume really consisted, I should say, 
in forcing the issue whether an awareness of sequence of any kind 
would on Hume’s premises be possible at all. Dr Ewing, it is true, 
implies this. To assert that science has no need of causality, because 
the general principle of causality does not in itself enable us to dis- 
cover any particular causal laws seems to him, he says, like asserting 
that a house has no need of a foundation, because the foundation 
cannot be used as a room to dwell in. ‘“* The whole idea of a physical 
system, on which idea science rests, presupposes necessary connection 
throughout, and necessary connection is just what Kant seems to 
have proved in causality.” 

In two articles on “ The Intelligible World ” (Phil. R., January 
and March 1924), Professor W. M. Urban discusses the conditions 
and the form of philosophical intelligibility. He maintains that 
there is a natural metaphysic of the human mind which generates 
a form of thought innate in intelligibility as such. Its starting-point 
is the riddle of life, and all questions of life revolve around the problems 
of generation, development, and death, of beginning and end. Unless 
expressed in these concepts, life is unintelligible; except conceived 
as a centre of values, values realised in the process of growth and 
survival, the living organism has no meaning. We can only think 
of life as a movement towards the good. But the life process is 
part of a larger context, and to make life itself intelligible the form 
of reflection must be extended to the cosmos as a whole. Hence the 
intelligible world of the philosophers is always a world of “ Ideas,” 
a realm of ends, a kingdom of spirits, a sphere of freedom. Only ina 
world of this character can, it is felt, a life that is intelligible be 
lived; only such a world is intrinsically intelligible. Attention 
should be called to Professor Ludwig Stein’s interesting article on 
“Wilhelm Dilthey ” (Phil. R., July 1924). The writings of Dilthey 
are not so well known in this country as they ought to be. The 
most important of them, the Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, 
in which, as Dr Stein puts it, he endeavours to establish an 
epistemology of histury, and to provide a deeper foundation for the 
mental sciences than had been done before, is certainly a remarkable 
work. “In a story of great beauty adapted from Novalis, Dilthey,” 
says Professor Stein, “‘ arrives at this conclusion: If the soul seems 
to succeed in beholding the subject of the natural process itself, 
stripped of its veil, it finds in this its own self. . . . Not only myth 
and religion, but even metaphysics is nothing but an idealisation and 
generalisation of human race-properties which we substantialise, 
objectify, and set up as our ‘second self.” Mr L. P. Chambers, 
writing on ‘The Universe and the Real World ” (Phil. R., July 1924), 
seeks in the first place to determine what Bosanquet and Bradley 
mean by the term “real.” He finds that they use it in three senses : 
(a) of any “ object of thought ” whatsoever ; (b) of the ‘* world of 
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sense-perception,”’ including those scientific extensions and interpreta- 
tions which have become public property; (c) of the “ coherent 
system” in which it is the ideal of speculative thought to find for 
every item of experience its proper place. The rest of the paper is 
an attempt to indicate the nature of the “ eternal reality whose 
contemplation can satisfy the intellect.” God, conceived as tran- 
scendent, is, he thinks, real in a higher sense than mere physical 
fact is real, because it is the projection into the ideal realm of the as 
yet unactualised potentialities of that immanent God who is the 
quickening spirit of the universe that now is. In an article on 
“The Conflict of Absolutism and Realism” (Phil. R., May 1924), 
Professor John Watson criticises Alexander’s philosophy from an 
idealistic point of view. It seems to him that Alexander makes a 
futile attempt to make Time do the work which only mind or universal 
intelligence is fitted to perform. 

Professor J. H. Muirhead in two articles (Mind, April and July 
1924) reviews the “‘ Recent Criticism of the Idealist Theory of the 
General Will,” and tries to resist the objections that have been 
urged by Professor Hobhouse and other writers. The theory is not, 
he urges, committed to the existence of a mystical “ corporate 
personality.”” What is essential to it is the assertion of the real 
unity and continuity of will in anything rightly called a society in 
virtue of the participation of individual wills in the common purpose 
itembodies. There is no confusion between numerical and qualitative 
identity. Individuals retain the distinctness, whatever that is, 
which their separate body-mind systems assign to them. The 
contention is that the “ qualitative identity ” is not that of a mere 
common quality found among particular examples of a class, but 
one that enters into their substance; we are concerned with the 
transformation that takes place in the merely natural man in becoming 
in any true sense a member of a society. Mr S. B. Ward, in an 
article on ‘‘ The Crowd and the Herd” (Mind, July 1924), criticises 
the views of M‘Dougall and Trotter. He is of opinion that the 
standard ethical doctrines are unassailed by the herd theory; and 
that so far as this seeks to explain human society in terms of biology 
it is attempting the impossible. 

Writing on ‘“ Mind and Nature in Whitehead’s Philosophy ” 
(Mind, July 1924), Miss L. S. Stebbing presses for a definite statement 
as to how mind is to be conceived as related to nature. When 
Whitehead asserts that ‘‘ passage ” is a characteristic of both nature 
and mind, does he mean that the passage in the one case is the same 
as that in the other? The difficulty is that mind is not an event 
within the fourfold continuum which, according to Whitehead, 
constitutes nature. Within nature there are, he holds, two kinds of 
entities—events and objects. Is there, then, a third kind of entity, 
fundamentally different from these two ; and, if so, how is it related 
to them ? Miss Stebbing takes Whitehead, however, to mean that 
mind is an object; that is to say, in his sense of the term “ object,” 
a universal. And in so far as mind is an object it cannot share in 
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passage ; it will only exhibit passage in so far as it is situated in 
events. The events in which mental objects are situated will be 
minds. Now, sense objects, perceptual objects, and scientific objects 
form, in Whitehead’s view, ‘an ascending hierarchy, of which 
each member presupposes the type below.” But mental objects 
can stand in no such close relation to any of the other three types, 
and their mode of ingression into events must be fundamentally 
different. 

I would call attention to the ‘‘Open Letter’ addressed to the 
Professor of Poetry in Oxford by Professor J. A. Smith on The Nature 
of Art (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924). Professor Smith seeks to 
interpret for his colleague a theory of Art that he has learned, he says, 
from one who has put it forward “in far better fashion in his own 
native but to most of us unknown tongue.” The distinctive features 
of the theory are three in number: (a) The several arts are one with 
each other and with the whole. Art is a spirit, a spiritual whole 
of spiritual parts, an unseen and invisible structure or organism of 
which the visible spectacle of its so-called “‘ works ” is but an image 
or figure. (b) Art is essentially a knowing, not a doing; it does 
nothing but know. It may by knowing do something, but that is 
unessential to it. (c) The object with which the artist as such is com- 
present is of a different order from that with which his nearest kinsman 
the philosopher as such is compresent ; the first is individual, the 
second is universal,—the knowing is in the former case an intuiting 
(connaitre or kennen), in the latter a conceiving (savoir or wissen). 

The date of the birth of St Thomas Aquinas is somewhat uncertain. 
According to some authorities he was born in the year 1225, according 
to others in the year 1227, at Roccasecca, the castle of his father 
Landulf, count of Aquino, in the Province of Naples. If the first 
date be accepted, next year will, therefore, be the seven-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, and it is, in that case, a happy coincidence 
that the translation in two volumes of The Summa Contra Gentiles 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas, by the English Dominican Fathers (London : 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1924), has just been published. The 
Contra Gentiles is indispensable for a study of the philosophy of 
St Thomas, and the translation which has been made from the 
Leonine edition of his works seems to have been carefully and faith- 
fully done. I should mention also a valuable little book on The 
Philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, by Etienne Gilson (Cambridge: 
Heffer, 1924)—excellently translated by Mr Edward Bullough from 
the third revised edition of the author’s Le Thomisme. The main 
line of Thomistic thought is traced in regard to the relation between 
faith and reason, the existence and attributes of God, Creation, 
Evil, the Angelic Orders, the union of soul and body, the intellect, 
appetite, and will, virtue and beatitude. 

G. Dawes Hicks. 

UnIvERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
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Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. By Norman Kemp 
Smith, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1924.—Pp. xiv +240. 


In this book the author tells us he has “‘ endeavoured to carry through 
the formulation of an idealist theory of knowledge on realist lines ” 
(p. ix). Formulation leads us to expect precise statements. As to 
what we are to understand by a theory of knowledge, however, we 
are told nothing. But the alternative standpoints are described as 
two opposite types of philosophy—naturalism, and the idealism which, 
as I think, is better called spiritualism (p. 1). “A satisfactory 
synoptic outlook,” one which would enable us to discern “‘ the mean- 
ing of life and of the Universe,” should, he thinks, suffice to determine 
our choice—as between naturalism and spiritualism—though many 
questions still remained unanswered (Introduction, p. 9). 

We hear no more of this synoptic outlook till we reach the final 
chapter, entitled Conclusions, after the author has “ carried through ” 
his realistic enterprise. His main assumption here is “that from 
start to finish, alike in sense-experience and in knowledge generally, 
the initiative, and the really controlling forces, come from without. ... 
In the realm of knowledge, Nature [is] . . . a veritable Fairy God- 
mother with magical powers: our task [in epistemology ?] is to follow 
on the lines which she prescribes ” (pp. 14 f.). To begin by personi- 
fying Nature seems an odd proceeding in a theory of knowledge. 
However, it was this Fairy Godmother, we are told, who hit upon the 
ingenious invention of secondary qualities: these serving as a 
simplifying screen, behind which the movements essential to self- 
conservation “could be efficiently exercised” (pp. 38f.). “No 
sooner had she solved her initial problem than she contrived to com- 
plicate it . . . until after wellnigh interminable stages she reached, 
as her supreme invention, the nervous system of the higher verte- 
brates. And now we find that ... she has at the same time, 
as it were inadvertently, provided the last-born of her children with 
the means . . . of establishing himself in her ancient rights . . . and 
deliberately thwarting her. ... Discerning truth, beauty, and good- 
ness, he adopts the attitude of contemplation, and in view of these 
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absolute values organises even his practical life on a different plane ” 
(p. 281. Italics mine). Out of Nature’s seeming inadvertence 
emerges a being deliberately thwarting and transcending her.’ 

“But this surely is a perverse and unconvincing view,” our 
author himself now exclaims, as if awaking from a dream. “ Is it 
not truer... to reverse the point of view, and to recognise as 
supremely significant the seemingly accidental bye-products of Nature’s 
animal devices [to wit, ‘the knowing mind’] (p. 282)? ... Is not 
Nature here revealing herself . . . as Super-Nature: and can she be 
synoptically envisaged save when so conceived? ... And is not 
this view—it is the idealist view—alone truly realistic ?” (pp. 231 f. 
Italics mine). In short, having gone so far, must we not go farther ? 
To raise this question, however, Professor Kemp Smith considers 
is all that ‘the scope of the present volume ” entitles him to do. 
But does it entitle him to do even this ? 

The scope of this volume (chs. ii-viii), then, is what we have in 
the meantime to examine, while anxiously awaiting further expositions. 
In order to start on realistic lines its author has thought it necessary 
first to refute the so-called subjectivism attributed especially to 
Berkeley. But is this really necessary ? The duality of experience 
as involving both a subject and an object, an experiens and an expertum, 
is surely no longer questioned by any competent thinker: to flog a 
dead horse is not the way to get on. Moreover, not one of the so- 
called subjective idealists really meant what they seemed to say. 
They were hampered by certain confusions which the progress of 
psychology and epistemology since their day has served to dispel.’ 
A handling, at once historical and critical, of these confusions is all 
we now look for in prolegomena to a theory of knowledge. For the 
most part, then, we may, I think, leave aside chs. ii-iv and turn at 
once to the more constructive chapters which follow. 

** Any actual consciousness involves on the objective side, the 
sensa, the categorial relations, time and space; on the subjective 
side, sensing, categorial thinking, and intuiting”’ (p. 158). Here we 


1 Apart from the personification of Nature with which it starts, what is all 
this but the naturalism which Professor Kemp Smith began by describing as 
“the position that [spiritual] values emerge, and begin to vindicate their reality, 
only at some later stage in a process of evolution ” (p. 1) ? 

* In psychology, there was (i) the old bipartite division of ‘the powers of 
mind ” into passive and active, which led them (ii) to ignore the distinction 
between feeling proper as subjective affection and sensory qualities, and (iii) to 
ignore the activity involved in cognition as well as in conation ; (iv) there was 
also the distinction between immediate experience and the universal experience 
which as rational beings we have in common. This distinction too the thinkers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries failed to appreciate. In consequence 
they regarded immediate experience, because it was private, as also subjective. 
Then they puzzled in vain to explain how individuals, thus bottled up like djinn, 
could ever transcend themselves, and finally how they could be selves at all. In 
addition to these psychological confusions, there was the Cartesian dualism of 
matter and mind, a sundering of the universe into two disparate halves, which 
renders impossible any such cosmos as a synoptic view of the meaning of the 
universe as a whole implies. 
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have a brief statement of three of the main topics dealt with. But 
the relation of body and mind is also regarded as “ an important 
consideration.”” To the brain is ascribed “a twofold function, as 
conditioning sensa and as conditioning awareness” (p. 79). There 
are, then, in all four positions for us to consider. 

1. To begin with sensa. They are taken as conterminous with 
secondary qualities, though “‘ we have no means of determining how 
far and in what manner any of these qualities may precisely match 
those with which the independently real is intrinsically endowed ” 
(p. 228). Accordingly Professor Kemp Smith prefers “to interpret 
them as being events which emerge together with life and consciousness, 
as necessary for the effective functioning of animal organisms ” 
(pp. 10 f., 82 f. Italics mine)—a strange inversion of the idealist’s 
teleology. But is any teleological interpretation appropriate as a 
preliminary to a theory of knowledge? Certainly, sensa are events 
that emerge in the experience (Erlebnis, as the Germans say) of the 
subject sensing them, as often as they pleasurably or painfully affect 
him: otherwise, whatever they may be for others, they are as 
nothing for him. The one concern of epistemology, however, is to 
formulate so much of these immediate experiences as pertains to a 
knowledge (eine Erkenntnis). This it does in so-called existential 
propositions. The sensum has Dasein: it is what is there for, and 
“posited” by, any individual experients interested in it : it is “ real” 
in the primary meaning of that term. ; 

Concerning these sensa, Professor Kemp Smith begins by asking 
two questions: ‘‘ Upon what conditions do they rest, and can they 
be definitely classed either as physical or mental” (p. 69 init.) ? 
Yet surely a theory of knowledge—bound above all theories to be 
clear of assumptions—can hardly begin with the second question, for 
that presupposes the validity of the Cartesian dualism. To start by 
simply accepting the terms matter and mind without criticism, is 
surely a sign of a dogmatism that fails to appreciate the epistemo- 
logical problem altogether. As to the first question, it is doubtful 
if any inquiry concerning the conditions of sensa—especially one 
which sets out from the neurological side—can be undertaken till 
that as to their nature has been taken up. But this inquiry into the 
proper nature of sensa belongs entirely to analytic psychology. Locke 
—with whom in modern times it began—was content to say they 
were simple, since they cannot be resolved into parts. They need not, 
however, be simple in such wise as to have only the one characteristic 
which he explicitly recognised, i.e. quality. They have besides at 
any rate one quantitative characteristic, signalised by Kant and now 
universally allowed, viz. intensity. It is further widely maintained 
that they have also two others—protensity and extensity. This last 
is the béte noire of our professor’s book ; and no wonder, for, at the 
very outset, he declaresthat his realistic view is defensible only “ if it 
can be maintained that in their intrinsic nature sensa do not involve 
what it is now usual to entitle extensity ” (p. 18). 

As to this, Professor Kemp Smith rashly observes that ‘‘ it was 
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not until the associationists . . . and Kant also, had failed to explain 
[the nature of space] that the psychologists bethought themselves of 
asserting the possibility that extensity may be a property belonging to 
each single sensum ”’ (p. 202). On the contrary, extensity was widely 
recognised before its essential importance as a factor in the perception 
of space was realised. But the position from which he begins his 
attack is perfectly sound: it is, in fact, the truism which Kant had 
clearly announced long ago, viz. that “‘ that in which sensations are 
ordered cannot be itself a sensation ” (Kritik, A. 20, B. 84). If, then, 
extensity were a complete sensum, like Locke’s “ simple idea” of 
space, it could not account for the order which space involves. That 
order we intuit in terms of sensa but not through a sensum, Professor 
Kemp Smith maintains. This, so far as it goes, is precisely what I 
too maintain in common with the many psychologists of repute 
referred to above. To accuse us all of ignoring what to him is a 
truism is a false indictment, and one which he might have avoided, 
but for his strange obsession that, as he does, we too really confuse 
extensity with space. But—as against him—we maintain that 
extensity has no dimensions, not even two, much less three (ef. pp. 
50 f.). Nor has it any shape; for it has no parts (cf. p. 105). It is 
just one characteristic of the primordial whole often called coenzesthesis 
or “ body-sense.” It becomes, however, differentiated into parts 
(so-called “local signs”), but it is not integrated out of these (ef. 
p. 203). Further, since extensity is not space, its differentiations, 
though called, proleptically, local signs, are not “ perceptual localisa- 
tions ” (cf. ibid.): they are merely sensory marks that make this 
localising in filled space possible. But more is required to make it 
actual. A local sign is but a rovos: to convert it into a locus in- 
tuition is indispensable. 

2; We come, then, next to Professor Kemp Smith’s expositions 
of this process of intuition. As hinted just now, to say merely that 
space is intuited in terms of sensa is too vague to be adequate. The 
essential point—Professor Kemp Smith well knows—is, as Kant in 
his Analytic realised, that space is intuited as a synthesis of sensa. 
But even this is not sufficiently precise: we have to ascertain the 
sort of sensa and the nature of the synthesis. As to the first, we find 
they are twofold; secondary qualities involving local signs, and 
kinesthetic or dirigo-motor sensa involving what have been called 
positional signs. The latter, again, are not actually intuited positions ; 
but are only indicative of the various positions, directions, and dis- 
tances—here, there, forwards, backwards, up and down, nearer, 
farther, or other prepositional or adverbial terms—by which spatial 
relations are expressed. It is the synthesis of these two sorts of 
sensory signs—the one a continuous and coexistent ‘‘ manifold,” the 
other various series that are continuous but successive—which yields 
the intuition of perceptual or filled space. Professor Kemp Smith 
has, I think, failed to deal fairly and squarely with either of these : 
he has utterly misconceived the first, and the second he seems to have 
entirely ignored. 
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As to any synthesis of two such factors, we can hardly be surprised 
to find that nothing definite is said ; for intuition is defined as simply 
“the face to face apprehension of time and space” (p. 204). It is 
just one of the three cognitive faculties which Professor Kemp Smith 
has “‘ postulated ” (p. 166). Yet it has previously been said that “ we 
gain an articulated view of time and space by means of sensa ” (p. 80). 
What, then, before this articulation is gained, are we to understand 
by the intuition in itself? We naturally recall Kant’s pure, a priori, 
intuition of space as “an infinite given whole” that we cannot think 
away, as contrasted with its empirical filling, of which we can readily 
imagine it to be emptied. In the main Professor Kemp Smith 
appears to accept this distinction ; though it is not altogether clear 
how far he also accepts the psychological doctrine that the perception 
of filled space is the basis of the conception of space as a pure form or 
continuens. Anyhow, sensa have for him a spatial “ setting” (p. 79 
init., ete.), and seem, therefore, so far only the invariable accidents of 
pure space. But genetic psychology—which, as said, he seems to 
ignore, as Kant, with more excuse, had done before him—inverts 
this order. Kant’s pure space, the absolute space of Newton, is, 
then, neither for psychology nor for mathematics, an intuition at all 
but a concept attained only at the intellectual level by manifold 
abstractions, generalisations, and idealisations, of what we sensibly 
intuit. 

8. The mention of conceptual space brings us to chapter vii, the 
longest and most difficult in the book—difficult because its connexion 
with the rest seems so obscure. We should have expected intuition 
to be disposed of before the exposition of categorial thinking was 
taken up, as was the case by Kant. But Professor Kemp Smith, 
having treated of the connexion of sensa and intuitions up to a certain 
point, breaks off here to interpose “a realist view of the nature and 
functions of the categories,” } showing, inter alia, “ the kind of réle 
which they play in all intuitive apprehension ” (p. 184). The “* view ” 
—as it is well called—starts even farther back, enouncing what many 
will regard as the very questionable dogma, that “ only in the process 
of apprehending an abiding world in outer space can there be any 
awareness either of the sensa or of the self” (p. 180). However, 
what we have first to consider is the part categories are said to play 
in intuition. 

What we are offered is not an exposition but an argument, and 
an argument vitiated, as it seems to me, by failure to accept and 
hold fast to the distinction between spatial perception or intuition 
and the scientific concept of pure space. “‘ Time and space, whatever 
else they may likewise be, are relational forms of existence,” we are 
told (p. 156). But if they are relational forms, how can they ever be 
also something else ? We intuit various spatial relations, for example, 


1 Though he refers to the categories, he nowhere enumerates them, and is 
content with implying that they are forms of relation distinct from space and 
time (p. 123). But surely this points to the need of a careful explication of 
this generic term, relation, and what it involves ? 
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as the result of sensory synthesis—positions, directions, distances, etc., 
to use the general terms we have now acquired ; and what is space, 
but the Inbegriff, to use Bolzano’s term, or the summary of all these ? 
What is common to the relations which the more specific terms imply 
must surely pertain to it. But what is it? ‘“‘ What has to be 
accounted for,” says Professor Kemp Smith in resuming his dis- 
quisition on Sense and Intuition (ch. viii), “is not mere knowledge of 
time and space, but that which we undoubtedly also possess, actual 
sense-experience of them” (p. 197). This, with which we have already 
dealt—not our scientific concepts—is that which has to be accounted 
for. What we have now to learn is how categorial thinking is sup- 
posed to account for it. The following seems to be the kernel of the 
argument: “In mature and explicit consciousness, and, as we may 
therefore argue, also in implicit consciousness, the thought or conception 
of time and space, in their ‘ totality’ is a condition of the apprehension 
of either in any given sensuous experience ; the thought of something 
not sensuously given conditions the sensuous experiences which are 
given” (p. 189. Italics mine). Nevertheless—again when resuming 
his main theme (i.e. in ch. viii}—Professor Kemp Smith has also said : 
“We may be able—once we have acquired definite experience—to 
think, in formal, categorial terms, what cannot be sensed, but for 
first apprehension sensa are indispensable” (p. 194. Italics mine), 
and obviously sufficient, if intuition is actually “in terms of sensa.” 
I must leave his readers to reconcile these two statements, if they can, 
and will only inquire into the truth of the first, if it has any. 

The argument that what is explicit in the end must have been 
implicit in the beginning is surely nowadays all but universally 
discredited. People still use the word evolution, but what they 
understand by it is epigenesis—‘“‘ the creative advance which we know 
as the perpetual transition of nature into novelty,” to use words which 
Professor Kemp Smith quotes with approval as expressing the view 
that he himself accepts (cf. p. 184, p. 234 fin.). So far, then, it is the 
second statement that must stand, not the first. 

But we have still a question to ask, and one that brings us to a new 
function of the categories. What has “the thought of something 
not sensuously given ” to do with “‘ the thought of time and space in 
their totality”? ? These are not different thoughts of what is in 
itself the same; for a few lines later we come on the statement that 
in the case of the category of totality—the category here concerned— 
“there is a conflict between the very nature of the time and space 
‘forms ’ which embody it, and the demands of the category itself” 
(p. 189). And later on we are informed that though “ intuition has 
a sponge-like quality [!] whereby it appropriates to itself the contri- 
butions of thought’; yet “‘ none the less there is a quite definite 
limit to the extent to which the intuited can yield embodiment to 
categorial forms... .” For example, “we can perceive neither 
substance nor causality; they can only be arrived at through the 
processes of ideal construction . . . can only be thought of and can 
never be either sensed or intuited ” (p. 162; cf. also p, 183), “ But 
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if so, must not such thinking be regarded as, so to speak, creative— 
ie. aS proceeding by a method of metaphysical postulation ?”’, 
Professor Kemp Smith then asks (p. 163). And he answers: “So 
far are these categories from being at a certain stage of knowledge . . . 
introduced as ungrounded postulates . . . that on the contrary only 
in and through them can ordinary sense-experience be acquired ” 
(pp. 175f.). Here Professor Kemp Smith returns to the dogma 
with which his “ realist view of the nature and functions of the 
categories” began. But if we study experience genetically we find 
the ground of this otherwise inexplicable “ thought of something ” 
in that “‘ positing” of sensa which is its primordial fact. Professor 
Kemp Smith, however, after observing that “time, space, and the 
categories ” are all alike “in being formal,” continues, “this is why, 
for the possibility of experience, a further factor, that obtained through 
the process of sensing, is equally indispensable ” (p. 187). On the 
whole, we seem to have here a type of circular reasoning of frequent 
occurrence in this book: the categories are embodied in the sensa 
which are only acquired by means of them. 

From this digression the author reverts in chap. viii, as we have 
seen, to his chief theme—the question how the intuited comes to be 
apprehended in terms of the sensed (p. 178). After numerous “ pre- 
liminary considerations ” he comes at long last to “‘ the main issue ” 
(pp. 205-223), and “‘ ventures on a frontal attack.” His first conten- 
tion is that intuiting is an ultimate process and in this respect on a 
par with sensing. “It is,” he maintains, “the fact . . . vouched 
for by experience, that intuiting and sensing mutually condition one 
another, neither being possible in the absence of the other ” (p. 207). 
But how can this be true, if space and time are relations, and if sensa 
are the fundamenta relationis, the material in which these “‘ forms ” 
are ““ embodied,” to use Professor Kemp Smith’s favourite term ? 

The one outstanding difficulty, “‘ if sensa de not themselves possess 
extensity,” he then proceeds to say, “is to explain” how it comes 
about that they “‘ are able to take on the spreadout form ” (pp. 207 f.). 
To this mode of statement we must object; for spreadoutness is 
not a form: it is, in fact, just extensity; and, further, sensa are 
“able to take on” nothing: they either have extensity or they have 
not. The question is entirely a question of fact, and Professor 
Kemp Smith still cannot face it squarely. One is not surprised, 
then, that he now with admirable candour admits “that he cannot 
in any fully satisfactory manner explain how it [the spreadoutness of 
sensa] comes about.” ‘‘ But, on the other hand, there are,” he 
claims, “‘ certain relevant and helpful considerations which have the 
effect of diminishing the force of the objection ” (p. 208). The first 
of these (pp. 209 f.) must, I think, certainly be dismissed as based on 
a confusion of sensation with perception, only too frequent in this 
book. The second is more important: it is based on the facts of 
sensory development. Qualitative differentiation is what the 
development of the special sense implies. ‘‘ But we are not required 
to assume that the various qualitative differences are developed 
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prior to their being apprehended as spreadout ” (p. 210). Certainly 
not, but what does that mean? According to Professor Kemp 
Smith it means that “the connection [already] established between 
. . . Sensa and extension” on the lower levels “will be carried 
over ” to the higher (p. 211). And here he is content to stop. But 
suppose he had traced this development backwards beyond even the 
lower levels, i.e. till he reached coenesthesis or body-sense, where the 
development starts: what then? Would he say that there we find 
quality without spreadoutness, or that there the connexion between 
this sensum and extension is already established ? These are the 
decisive questions which Professor Kemp Smith has never brought 
himself to face. 

But, stopping short as he does, he “ recognises that the difficulty 
is only thrown further back.” Instead of following it up on the same 
lines, he is content to say: ‘ What alone has been gained is an 
appreciation of the gradual manner in which our past experiences 
have been brought about, and consequently of the complexity of 
the processes which . . . have presumably been at work ; and this,” 
he says, “ forms a natural bridge [!] over which we can pass to con- 
sideration of the very revolutionary results obtained by Dr Head 
and his collaborators ” (p. 218). ‘“‘ A natural bridge?” No, but a 
mistaken method unpardonable in a book, every other page of which 
is headed ‘“‘ Theory of Knowledge.” To escape from difficulties in 
this fashion is surely not the way to find “a basis for a philosophical 
analysis of sense-experience ” (p. 214 init.). Moreover, not a single 
passage of the many here quoted has, so far as I can see, any bearing 
whatever on the question as to the connexion between sensing and 
intuiting. Both Head and Sherrington recognise extensity. They 
also lay stress on what the latter calls “‘ projicience,”’ certainly a most 
important factor in the development of spatial perception; in which, 
nevertheless, Professor Kemp Smith seems to see only the trail of 
subjectivism (p. 221). 

4. But, after all, that bridge is natural, if we accept au pied de 
lettre the main position already mentioned. If, without more ado, 
we may talk “ of the outer world getting itself into consciousness ” 
(p. 227) by physical and physiological processes (p. 283 and passim) the 
bridge is natural enough; for the whole theory offered us is itself 
naturalistic. It then becomes intelligible to regard the mind as not 
only “‘ conditioned, but it may be liberated by the body ” (p. 224 fin.) ; 
or to describe Nature as “‘ creating or liberating consciousness, begin- 
ning on a very humble scale” (p. 200). It was by this way that 
Professor Kemp Smith set out to reach the spiritualism which is 
its diametrical opposite ; and he reaches it, as we have seen, by 4 
volte face comparable to the recoil of one disenchanted. His method 
has done nothing to justify “ reversing the point of view ” (p. 281) as 
he now proposes, or raising problems as “‘ to the prevenient nfluence 
of spiritual values,” problems that do not come within the scope of 
this volume. 


I confess it has been painful to me to do nothing but find fault 
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with a book by a colleague with whose so-called idealism I entirely 
agree. But, according to my lights, I could not do otherwise; and 
in fact if the space allotted me had allowed of it, I should only have 
found more fault still. There is, I need hardly say, no lack of ability 
in this book, but to me it seems largely misplaced ; and I can but 
think regretfully of what its author might have done if only he had 
included in his prolegomena a careful discussion of what a theory of 
knowledge ought to be. 


JAMES WARD. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





Theism and Thought : A Study in Familiar Beliefs, being the second 
course of Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow, 
1922-28. By Arthur James Balfour, Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M. 
—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1923.—Pp. xii+281. 


Lorp Ba.rour delivered his first course of Gifford Lectures at 
Glasgow in 1914, before the outbreak of the war. During the years 
that followed many and strenuous labours prevented him from resum- 
ing his unfinished task, and it was only in January of last year that 
the second course was completed. The author feels that “ these 
abnormal conditions could not but have ill effects on the work they 
interrupted,” and adds that “the kindly reader must make what 
allowance he will.” But Lord Balfour’s work needs no apology, 
and his book is a serious and suggestive contribution to the discussion 
of a great subject. It is written with much clarity and beauty of 
style; and if the reader may sometimes remain unconvinced, he will 
never fail to be interested. The writer avoids as far as possible the 
technical language of philosophy, and shows us that profound thoughts 
can be expounded in simple language. 

The present volume continues and supplements the argument of 
the earlier volume. The reader who has perused the first course of 
Lectures will not find much that is decidedly new in this course, 
but the author here explains in some detail how he applies his method 
to the truth-values in their bearing on Theism. In his first course, 
it will be remembered, he dealt with the Aésthetic and Ethical values, 
seeking to show that Naturalism failed to explain them, and coming 
to the conclusion that they could only be established and conserved 
on a theistic basis. As he puts it himself, he uses an argumentum ad 
hominem, and strives to bring home to the individual that the values 
on which he sets most store must lessen and fade “ unless he assumes 
the reality of a universe which is spiritually guided.” About the 
soundness of Lord Balfour’s conclusion many of us will have no doubt, 
but in regard to the method by which he reaches his conclusion there 
will be differences of opinion. He is well aware of this, and more 
than once endeavours to defend his method against criticisms which 
he deems unfair and to place it in the best light. 
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Of Lord Balfour it may emphatically be said, that he is jurare 
addictus nullius in verba magistri: he goes his own way. Naturalists 
and Neo-Realists, Kantians and Hegelians, are all found wanting. 
Though in this volume he speaks with approval of Mr Bertrand 
Russell, his approval, as one might suppose, is limited. It mainly 
concerns Mr Russell’s advocacy of “‘ methodological doubt,” a prin- 
ciple Lord Balfour had advocated before Mr Russell’s light had 
appeared in the philosophic firmament. Let us see how the principle 
is applied in these lectures to the problems of knowledge and truth- 
values in their bearing on Theism. 

Much stress is laid on the divergences of opinion among speculative 
thinkers, and, as it seems to me, an unduly pessimistic view is taken 
of the evolution of philosophy in contrast to the sure forward march 
of science. For if science advances, philosophy must to some extent 
profit thereby. But if there are many things we must doubt, there 
are other things, it is argued, we cannot doubt. And these constitute 
our “ familiar creed,” our body of inevitable beliefs. We all believe 
we are living beings among others, beings who desire and will, act 
and communicate with one another, dwellers in an extended and 
enduring material world which shows a large measure of regularity 
(p. 80). We are rightly told that we ought not to confuse the ques- 
tion of how we come to hold these beliefs with the reason why we hold 
them, and the latter question is the one here before us. True, you 
cannot treat particular beliefs as independent of proof, nor can you 
show that taken together they form a coherent rational whole. In 
fact, Lord Balfour is much impressed by the “ non-rational strain 
in the pedigree of our strongest beliefs,” and he uses his keen critical 
powers to discredit the conclusions of those who think otherwise. 
His own view is that the ultimate elements of our common knowledge 
must be certain in their own right, and the problem arises how to 
establish a connection between our primary and our derivative beliefs. 
At this point our author sets down certain principles which he holds 
in common with Mr Russell. They are that in inference the form 
alone is essential, and there can be no inference from particular 
judgments alone. Further, all experience is experience of particulars, 
and these particular experiences have to be associated with general 
judgments before they can become fruitful (pp. 88-89). Pure 
empiricism, as we are justly reminded, can never derive the universal 
from the particular ; hence on the premises he accepts Lord Balfour 
has no way of transition from experience to general judgments, and 
he has to take up the position that we have general beliefs which 
in the end are self-evident to the individual. If this be not sufficient, 
he asks, can it be supplemented ? From the foregoing we learn the 
pattern to which “ a philosophy of the commonplace must conform.” 

This view seems to exclude any rational development in experience, 
for between general beliefs which are declared to be self-evident and 
special experiences, that are after all indispensable to belief, there 
is no inner bond of connection. The difficulty is unavoidable if all 
experience is only experience of particulars. But is this true? No 
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doubt experience is particular in the sense that it is experienced by 
one individual at a particular place and time, but none the less it 
may be, implicitly at least, universal. And it must be so if the experi- 
ence has meaning, for when the element of meaning is present the 
idea of the universal is necessarily involved. Inasmuch as the 
author ignores this, he tends to magnify the irrational strain in our 
beliefs, and in the long run only saves himself from scepticism by 
falling back on beliefs proclaimed to be inevitable. Yet, in reality, 
the development of human experience is continuous; for it is a pro- 
cess which has meaning, and so has the universal always within it. 

I shall not attempt to follow in detail the keen and suggestive, 
though rather unsatisfying, discussions which the book contains on 
our beliefs in the external worid and in the social world, the world 
of I’s and Thou’s. As regards the external world, the direct method 
of dealing with it is to accept it as we perceive it and because we 
perceive it. The indirect method treats perceptions as data from 
which we infer the character of the reality to which they refer. 
Here Lord Balfour contends that philosophy has nothing to guide it, 
while modern scientific theory has the advantage of being rooted in 
experience. One cannot see, however, that the philosophic and the 
scientific method of interpreting the real world is so different as is 
here supposed. No doubt the philosopher pushes his analysis further, 
and faces the problem of the relation of the knowing mind to the 
object ; but both the scientist and the philosopher set out from what 
is given in experience and draw inferences from it. And in both cases 
the conclusions must be such as cohere with experience and serve to 
interpret it. The author asks, ‘‘ when we contemplate the elaborate 
process of perception-making, what is there to inspire confidence in 
the final veracity of its message ? ” and we can at least reply, that if 
it were rooted in illusion it could not enable us to deal successfully 
with the order of things in which we live and move. When he turns 
to the world of self-conscious persons. Lord Balfour feels sure that 
such theories as materialism, epiphenomenalism, and mechanical 
determinism are wrong, and he falls back on the idea of a persisting 
self which enjoys its own experience. 

It is not easy to do justice to Lord Balfour’s book in a short 
review. No one will read it without being impressed by his keenness 
of mind and his critical power. At the same time, the book raises 
so many problems, touches briefly on the doubts which they provoke, 
and then passes from them, that it is difficult to give a just and con- 
sistent estimate of the whole. Perhaps the best thing I can now do 
is to make some general remarks on the method followed and the 
results reached. 

With regard to his method, Lord Balfour protests against the 
objection that he tries to base faith on scepticism. “If reason be 
on trial, it also presides over the court,’ and his method leads to 
conclusions ‘‘ which, however tentative and provisional, are none 
the less constructive in substance.” It may be granted at once that 
he is not an out and out sceptic, though he likes to use reason to 
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discredit the results of reasoning. And if he falls back on the idea 
that there is a divine reason and purpose behind the process of belief- 
production, it is in order to justify ‘‘ our familiar creed,” not because 
human beliefs can be shown to be intrinsically rational. No inner 
connection between our beliefs and their divine ground is shown. 
This is a qualified scepticism at all events, and the idea of God is 
reached by a kind of salto mortale. Lord Balfour says that his con- 
clusion is constructive, and it is true that he does not end in blank 
negation. But his criticism is not constructive in the sense that his 
dialectical discussion of the weak points in other theories is inspired 
and controlled by positive conceptions in the light of which he 
criticises. He replaces none of the theories he discards by a more 
adequate theory, and, in the end, criticism is always most convincing 
when it issues from a more comprehensive and satisfying conception 
of the truth. 

The discussion in these lectures proceeds largely on purely intel- 
lectual lines. The temper reminds us a little of the eighteenth century. 
If the issue is an idea of God which leans to the side of religion rather 
than philosophy, it is because this is found the best means of saving 
us from the disintegrating work of reason and of helping to guarantee 
that “ certain beliefs are true or on the way to truth.” How exactly 
the guarantee establishes itself is not very clear, though it is plain 
the writer thinks that the fact of the guarantee saves us from an 
impasse. 

One naturally compares this standpoint with that of Descartes. 
He, it will be remembered, found the truth of our sensations and 
ideas assured by the fact that their ultimate cause was God. We 
can gather, however, that though Descartes often uses popular 
language, he had the notion of an inner connection between the validity 
of our knowledge and God. For, as he says in his sixth Meditation, 
he thinks of God as the continuous and comprehensive whole through 
which individuals have their determinate place, meaning, and qualities. 
Here, of course, he diverges from the religious conception of God, and 
Lord Balfour is not disposed to seek a solution in this direction. 

It is true, we freely admit, that man can never fully rationalise 
the universe in which he finds himself, and in the end he is always 
confronted with unrationalised elements. In fact, reason itself pre- 
supposes a matter to be rationalised, and is stimulated to activity 
by its presence. Nor will any logical process of inference from the 
facts of experience establish the idea of God which is essential to 
spiritual religion. It is just in this connection that the conception of 
faith and its relation to reason is so important. This is a matter 
which is hardly touched on in these lectures: we are rather invited 
to consider seriously the intellectual dilemma in which we are placed 
if we refuse to accept theism in some form. But a dilemma is 4 
somewhat dangerous weapon of offence, and the argument may cut 
both ways. For it would be easy to carry the process of ‘* methodo- 
logical doubt ” a step further, and to invite the reader to reflect on 
the intellectual dilemmas which are raised by theism itself! If we 
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are to save ourselves from this issue we must fall back on the principle 
of faith as supplementing reason as well as presupposed in the working 
of reason. That he has not emphasised the scope and character of 
faith in its distinction from mere belief must be reckoned a defect 
in Lord Balfour’s book. On the other hand, no one can read the 
volume without recognising the frank independence of mind which 
it displays, its clear and incisive criticism, and the grace of its 
literary style. 
G. GaLLoway. 
Sr Mary’s CoLuEce, 
University or Sv ANDREWS. 





The Necessity of Art. By A. Clutton Brock, Percy Dearmer, A. S. 
Duncan Jones, S. Middleton Murry, A. W. Pollard, and Malcolm 
Spencer.—London : Student Christian Movement, 1924. 


Tuts volume is on its critical side a vigorous protest against that 
view of art which has been characteristically expressed in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: ‘“‘ Austhetic experience has been and still 
is confined to a small number of persons—a sort of luxurious fringe 
to life.’ And Mr Clive Bell has put the matter more concretely in 
his book Art. ‘If you want art,” said a bus-driver to him 4 propos 
of an Empire poster about Genée’s dancing, “‘ you must go for it to 


the museums ”’ ; and the author adds, “‘ how this pernicious nonsense 
is to be knocked out of people’s heads I cannot guess.” Probably it 
never will be entirely dispelled ; it is inseparable from the tradition 
of classical art and dealers and auction-rooms, and has been, and still 
is, bolstered up by the forces of higher education, where years are 
spent in trying to acquire the means by which to understand and 
enjoy the art of the past. The “treasures of art”? have become like 
precious stones, or shares in a good company, or land, a form of pro- 
perty owned by the State or individuals, and very often only esteemed 
because of their great market value. The entry into this world of 
classical art is jealously guarded by the expert and the archeologist, 
while the general public are content to admire the results of their 
selection as expensive curiosities, and firmly believe that they have 
Satisfied the claims of art in their lives by an occasional visit to a 
museum. 

_ In strong opposition to this plutocratic and artificial indulgence 
in the “ fine arts ” is the position of the authors of this book. “ The 
object of art is not to give pleasure, as our fathers assumed, but to 
express the highest spiritual realities. Art is not only delightful, 
it is necessary.” ‘‘ Art, we believe, cannot be understood unless it 
is realised as part of life as a whole, and especially of religion, which is 
itself an expression of an intense interest in life.” In the first essay, 
which is the more valuable from its constructive inspiration, Clutton 
Brock shows how this necessity is to be understood. It is not a 
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compulsory enjoyment of works of art in the narrow sense by which 
the desire of beauty may be satisfied in contemplation. It is rather 
the satisfaction of the creative spirit, of that artistic faculty which is 
present in all of us, expressing itself unconsciously in the desire to 
make something of ourselves, to achieve personality, to be differen- 
tiated. It was the suppression or thwarting of this desire during 
the nineteenth century that was responsible for the disasters of the 
twentieth and for our continued malaise and sense of “ banality.” 
The forms in which modern society expresses itself are felt to be 
unsuccessful, because the individual is conscious that, instead of 
expressing his real nature in those forms, he is merely being swept 
along by a herd instinct for enjoyment. ‘“‘ There is indeed a kind of 
pleasure, always imperfect and unsatisfying, to be got from the 
pursuit of pleasure; and it is this secondary pleasure that most of 
us mistake for pleasure itself.” } 

“* Art,” wrote Emerson in the Essays, “is the need to create; 
but in its essence, immense and universal, it is impatient of working 
with lame or tied hands and of making cripples and monsters such 
as pictures and statues are. Nothing less than the creation of man 
and nature is its end.” The theme of this first essay is really the 
re-statement of Emerson’s view in a form that is significant for the 
present age. Theologically expressed, it is a passionate call to attempt 
more earnestly the establishment of the kingdom of God ; and in this 
sense the artistic instincts of man should join with the religious in the 
noblest of all activities, the art of life. Yet, as we are constituted, 
these artistic needs and instincts want regulation, and we are thus 
brought back to education as a practical means of directing this force. 
Indeed, the chief problem which all educational reform, now more 
than ever, has to solve, is how to give the individual the possibility of 
making his life more significant to himself and to introduce a unity of 
design into it. The desire for form or design has awoken once again 
in men; and we may be said at present to “ travail and groan ”’ for 
its realisation. ‘‘ Reality for us is not in the past nor in our origins, 
but in the future and our aims, and if we would know what we are 
we must try to discover what we desire to be.” 

Of the other essays, Mr Duncan Jones’ on “‘ The Art of Movement ” 
is educationally the most interesting from the outlook which he takes 
upon the “ fine arts,” seeking a way by which they may become more 
‘* socialised ”’ as part of the life of a people and not confined to concert- 
halls and museums. Drama, dance, and ritual are all modes in which 
man’s natural artistic activity can express itself, and dance with or 
without song can be readily employed in education. But the 
essential in the satisfaction of these instincts is that they should be 
in relation to the central issue of life, by which alone we can escape 
the aimless banality of our present existence, so that while the desire 
for beauty is satisfied, it may not be felt that this is merely the satis- 
faction of an accidental need. And for many a sense of beauty is 
felt most of all in corporate acts. Pictures, music, sculpture, dance, 


1 Balzac long ago analysed this form of social malaise in Le Curé de Tours. 
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and drama are, at present, as they always have been in ages when 
art and religion have fallen apart, blind roads which may afford 
momentary escape from reality, but increase the poignancy of life 
by making so clear the power of beauty and our limitations in the 
realisation of it. The particular manifestations of beauty in the 
various arts must be felt to be related to a controlling spiritual force. 
In other ages this force has been religious faith, and it may be that 
we are waiting for a renewal of faith or, as Mr Middleton Murry 
suggests, a new mode of consciousness. Again, ritual or church 
ceremonial, with which some of the greatest European music is con- 
nected, is also a permanent form of artistic expression, valuable from 
its realisation in corporate worship. “‘ Are quietism and contem- 
plation the only forms of religious expression? ... A corporate 
and universal religion can hardly be built on the ideal of the hermit. 
Communal aspiration demands public expression, and the instinct 
for pageantry lies deep in the human breast.” And it is worth 
remembering in this connection that the central service of the Christian 
liturgy is “ of the nature of a drama, a way of reliving that which God 
had done for the worshipper.” 

The interest of Mr Middleton Murry’s essay, “ Literature and 
Religion,” is chiefly speculative. For him literature has become the 
essential art of the modern period beginning with the Renaissance 
and Shakespeare. He does not rest in the idea expressed elsewhere 
in this book that art is a means of escape to the kingdom of heaven. 
His contention is that we cannot and ought not to rest content with 
those moments of esthetic emotion. Modern literature, in which 
Shakespeare is the greatest prophet, is pregnant with the sense of 
an approaching change or rebirth of human consciousness. Those 
moments of profound apprehension, 


“* When all the burden and the mystery 
Is lightened and 
We see into the life of things,” 


are not the final purpose of the Romantic spirit or of art in general. 
They are rather the signs that man is feeling his way towards some- 
thing new, and seeking to give form to his rediscovery of God and 
himself. ‘* The validity of such moments of apprehension is for the 
apprehender unquestioned : the quality of vision to him who experi- 
ences it is indubitable. For that moment he knows the world, even 
as he knows himself. . . . The peril of such perceptions is that they 
are momentary : they do not endure. Man may build a belief upon 
moments; yet he cannot live by them. ... Man cannot live by 
groping backward after old ecstasies. ... Man must possess his 
knowledge. It must not come to him as a visitant, and when it 
leaves him, leave him naked to the winds of heaven. It is not a 
final, perhaps not even a human victory, that he should triumph for 
a moment over the world of necessity and sink back to live in it as 
an alien and a sojourner.” It is the cultivation of these esthetic 
moments and the solitary absorption of the individual in them that 
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has made so many people impatient of art and led to the suspicion 
that classical art, that is, the great art of the past, is a luxury of the 
rich and an amusement or interest for spare time. Classical art was 
in its own time the expression of the artist’s spiritual experience, 
and no less necessary than is the interpretation of our experience 
here and now in artistic form; it is only unnecessary when pre- 
occupation with it weakens or prevents the effort of subsequent 
generations to “‘ apprehend the universe of their fullest knowledge, 
within and without, as an organic unity.” 

And yet it may not be altogether fruitless to question whether 
to some extent Shakespearean tragedy, instead of being prophetic 
of the future, is not a criticism upon the Renaissance, and a confession 
that the separation between religion and art, which came about at 
that period, was, after all, a failure, that the individual could not 
stand alone as man had hoped at the beginning of that age. Else- 
where Clutton Brock has suggested that the painting of Nicolas 
Poussin passes the same judgment of failure upon the Renaissance. 
There is no need to look into the seventeenth century for evidence 
of this. In much of Titian’s later work—for instance, the ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo ” at Vienna—and in all that Michael Angelo did after his work 
on the roof of the Sistine Chapel, the same criticism is implicit. It 
is certainly owing to this sense of failure, of divided consciousness, 
that men turn back in desire to contemplate the work of the great 
classical masters, to the mysterious serenity of such artists as Giovanni 
Bellini and Sophocles, where the “‘ moment of apprehension,” induced 
by the artist’s power, gathers into itself all the elements of the one 


spiritual reality, whose value this particular moment affirms with 
supreme conviction. And the dilemma of art since the Renaissance, 
as in the earlier cycle of Greco-Roman civilisation, is that this moment 
of inspired vision cannot escape from the poignancy of transitoriness, 
unless it is felt to affect the will, upon which the meaning or purpose 
of life for the mass of people depends. 


G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
MARLBOROUGH. 





Nietzsche and Modern Consciousness. By Yanko Lavrin. 
Collins, 1922. 


NIETZSCHE might truly be described as a very timid man who 
invented an extremely ruthless philosophy; it could also be said 
that Nietzsche’s great desire was not so much to make the best of 
what was in him, but rather to endeavour to make the best of precisely 
those qualities he never possessed; and while this desire would 
perhaps be very charming in the hero of a romantic novel, it is, in 
the actual world, conducive to the leading of a very hazy mental life. 
It was also in Nietzsche’s case conducive to the writing of a number 
of books which are bewildering to the general reader, and which are 
to the more philosophical reader, according to his temperament, 
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either irritating or amusing. However, Nietzsche cannot be lightly 
dismissed, for he could write well, though as often as not he wrote 
in the pompous, blatant style of a popular journalist; and again, 
his work sometimes represented the results of hard thinking, though 
more often it was merely the expression of a crude sentimentality. 
And now Professor Lavrin has attempted to explain it all; and if 
he has not completely succeeded, that is because success in so 
difficult a task is beyond attainment—perhaps even by a superman. 
The author has nevertheless given us a clever, interesting study, 
which, if it does not heighten our opinion of Nietzsche the philosopher, 
does at least place in a very pleasing light Nietzsche the man. Take, 
for instance this, which is taken from the biography of Nietzsche’s 
sister: ‘* On his walks my brother had seen a little invalid boy sit- 
ting in front of a cottage. The boy seemed rather deserted, since his 
parents were occuj)’ d with the hay harvest. Nietzsche fell into the 
habit of passing the child almost every day and giving him sweets. He 
even took the child a little cloth, which he moistened at a neighbour- 
ing spring, to wipe the child’s face. The parents said the boy was 
happy all day in the anticipation that the ‘ kind gentleman’ would 
come. My brother made inquiries as to the nature of his malady 
and promised that, if the child were taken to Bale, he should be cured 
at his expense.” Unfortunately the boy died before this could be 
done. But the point is, could such a man practise the ruthless 
elements of his own philosophy ? We think not! Nietzsche is but 
another example of a man being greater than his works. 

Mr Lavrin divides Nietzsche’s literary career into three phases. 
In the first period we find him as a believer in the metaphysics of 
Schopenhauer: he was a pessimist who professed that as truth was 
inaccessible it was non-existent—that is, so far as real life is concerned. 
During this period he held that the highest form of life was that 
typified by the Philosopher, the Artist, and the Saint—that is, by the 


‘ educators and reformers. Under the stress of this conviction, which 


he garbed in romanticism, he wrote his -books on Strauss, Schopen- 
hauer, and his apotheosis of Richard Wagner. The second period is 
a reaction against the first: he repudiated his gods and became a 
“free spirit ’’—that is, ‘‘ free’? so far as metaphysic was concerned. 
No longer was he a romanticist but a realist. Art was no longer the 
key to the solution of the problem. The only thing that now mattered 
was Science. Observation and analysis were the methods he now 
employed, and his writings—especially Human all-too-Human—are 
full of aphorisms. This was also the destructive phase. In 
Nietzsche’s third period we see the complete abandonment of the 
destructive phase, and a return—but not an unqualified return— 
to the first period. Once again he turns to the metaphysics of 
Schopenhauer, but he dilutes it with biology. To this period belong 
Thus spake Zarathustra, and Beyond Good and Evil. 

It will be seen that this division of Nietzsche’s life into periods 
was absolutely essential to a clearer understanding of his work, which 
cannot be judged in its entirety like the carefully reasoned work of 
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a thinker and philosopher—which he was not, for he arrived at most 
of his conclusions per saltum. Moreover, Nietzsche’s illness and 
morbidness played a too important part in his life, and it was no 
doubt owing to this fact that his many idiosyncrasies, which would 
otherwise have taken a subservient place, played such a dominant 
part. However, a better understanding of Nietzsche is obtained 
from the following letter from him to Rohde, which is more enlighten: 
ing than many pages of criticism. In 1882 he wrote: “I find it 
too hard to live if I cannot do so in the grand style—this is in confidence 
to you, my old comrade! Without a goal that I could regard as 
inexpressibly important I should not have been able to hold myself 
aloft in the light above the black floods. This is really my only 
excuse for the sort of literature I have been producing ever since 1875; 
it is my recipe, my self-concocted medicine against the disgust of 
life.’ This is more than aconfession: itisan apology. Nevertheless, 
Nietzsche did some good work, though much that was bad. He 
undoubtedly suffered a good deal, both from illness and disappoint- 
ment; and indeed the story of his titanic mental struggle reads like 
a Dostoevsky novel. This book on Nietzsche, like the author's 
previous books on Ibsen and Dostoevsky, is an extremely able study. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
NOTTINGHAM. 





